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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


y= we experience anything 
more than usually disagree- 
able in the state of the weather, 
we think we shall be sure to recol- 
lect it for ever: that it will be 
a landmark in our memory. This 
deep fall of snow,—that continu- 
ance of east wind for seven weeks 
during which we quarrelled with 
every one of our best friends,—this 
unwonted blazing out of the sun 
for more than a month, which quite 
bewildered us who are accustomed 
to live in the shade,—that per- 
petual downfall of rain which made 
the patter on the pavement a house- 
hold noise :—will never be forgot- 
ten by us, we think. But no: 
these incidents rapidly fade away 
from our recollection; and, in gene- 
ral, we soon cease to distinguish 
any year by the peculiar disagree- 
ableness of its weather, merely 
concluding in a discontented way, 
that, like farmers, we have gene- 
rally had, at any given period, the 
weather that we did not wish to 
have just then. Still, there are 
years so remarkable that we do not 
quite forget them. If you listen to 
the stories of old labourers, you find 
that there is some one winter, or 
some one summer, that has really 
made an impression on their minds. 
‘Sir, I mind when the wheat here- 
abouts was not got in till after the 
5th of November, Old Jim Hodges 
and I, him as went into the House 
last week ’cos of his rheumatiz, got 
a mort o’ words from grandfather 
when we were lads, for having a 
bonfire anigh a pook of wheat in 
farmer Stubbs’ field as was.’ 

Now much the same thing occurs 
about Sessions of Parliament. These 
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are generally pronounced to be 
failures, The cOmmon talk is, how 
little has been done inthem; andthe 
proceedings of each session are pro- 
nounced as something memorable, 
which the people concerned with 
them are sure to remember ever 
afterwards. But, after all, their re- 
collections take a misty form. They 
have a general sensation that, in 
any particular year, a great deal 
was attempted, and very little was 
done ; that the leader of the oppo- 
sition got up in his place, and, in 
terms far from laudatory, reviewed 
the results of the session ; that the 
leader of the House got up in his 
place, and said that, at any rate, 
the session was as fruitful as the 
last session, when the honourable 
gentleman opposite was in his 
place, and that the present session 
would have been abundant in fruit, 
if the measures introduced by her 
Majesty’s government had not 
been received in a far different 
spirit from that with which he, 
and the honourable gentlemen who 
do him the honour to support him, 
had always shown towards the 
measures introduced by the ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite, when 
they sat upon these benches. 
(Cheers and ironical counter-cheers, 
with cries of ‘Oh! oh £) Such are 
the vague recollections which most 
men possess of any given session. 
Still, as in the case of the weather, 
so in that of the Sessions of Parlia- 
ment, there may be one or two 
memorable years which remain in 
the minds of men, and about which 
old Parliamentary labourers will 
gossip, as the agricultural labourers 
gossip about the year when the 
nem 
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wheat was got in after the 5th of 
November. 

The session of 1860 still bids fair 
to be remembered amongst sessions, 
as the summer of 1860 amongst 
summers, and in both cases, as 
most people say, from a deplorably 
short harvest. 

The weather is at present beyond 
our powers of discussing to any 
purpose ; but a consideration of the 
sessional failure of 1860 may give 
rise to measures which would pre- 
vent such an extreme case of failure 
for the future. 

Some persons contend, however, 
that it was not a case of failure at 
all; and they point to the fact, 
that, somehow or other, in that 
much abused Session of Parlia- 
ment, there were no fewerthan three 
hundred and sixty-six Bills passed, 
which is surely an amount of legis- 
lation, they say, that might satisfy 
any reasonable person. Perhaps 
the complaints of the barrenness of 
that session are exaggerated ; but 
yet we conceive there was substan- 
tial cause for regret. We cannot 
better illustrate what we mean, 
than by narrating a little incident 
which occurred once at a meeting 
of the subscribers to a great public 
library, at which we were present. 
A subscriber rose and said, that he 
had very often applied at the 
library for a book he wanted, and 
that, somehow or other, that par- 
ticular book had never been at 
home. But then, as he indulgently 
remarked, he had always got some 
book, and had often found that it 
‘was a good one which he should 
never otherwise have read. Now 
we are afraid the public are much 
in the condition of this excellent 
subscriber ; but they are not gifted 
with so easy and indulgent a tem- 
per as he manifested. They wanted 
a Bankruptcy Biil, for instance; 
and were hardly to be put off by 
being told that a ‘ Weights and 
Measures Bill for Ireland’ has 
passed. In fact, they wanted a 
particular kind of work to be done 
at a certain time ; and were not to 
be consoled by finding that a good 
deal of other work, about which 
they knew little and perhaps cared 
less, has been accomplished. We 
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doubt whether the knowledge that 
three hundred and sixty-six Bills 
were passed last session brought joy 
to many bosoms, or content to those 
resolute grumblers who declared 
that the measures they wanted 
had not been passed, and that 
others had been hurried through 
without due consideration. The 
ugly circumstance in the whole 
question is, that legislation appears 
to be such a fitful and capricious 
kind of business. The most in- 
fluential man, or body of men, in 
the country, can hardly predict 
that he or they will be able to carry 
through any measure however 
beneficial ; and it must be owned 
that the best kind of legislation is 
subject to adverse chances and in- 
terruptions arising from very in- 
significant causes. 


We British believe that our Par- 
liamentary government is the main 
prop of civilization in the world. 

Je should be reluctant to express 
this belief in so many words to a 
Frenchman, or a Russian, because 
it would appear rude to doso ; but 
the doctrine is one in which we 
firmly believe. 

And, if we are substantially right 
in so thinking, of what paramount 
importance is the mode of action 
adopted by this Parliamentary 
government, even in what might 
be considered its lesser functions, 
such as the despatch of business. 
Really, the largest foreign questions 
sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance, when put by the side of this 
domestic question. Even a great 
war is but a trifle when compared 
with it. If Parliamentary govern- 
ment is to go on very well for a 
certain time in a nation’s life, and 
is then to meet with so many 
obstructions, not from without, but 
derived from itself, that ill-disposed 
critics shall be able tosay—‘Behold ! 
this is the sort of dead-lock that 
Parliamentary government comes 
to after a certain time; and you 
must conclude, therefore, that it is 
not permanently fitted for any 
nation’—the criticism may give 
rise toa mode of thinking which 
would be fatal to the nascent 
liberty of all European states. 
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If, however, as we certainly 
believe, these obstructions can be 
removed by the adoption, from 
time to time, of skilful organization, 
to meet the growing difficulties 
arising from new forms of progress 
and new phases of civilization,— 
how all-important it is to discover 
this skilful organization. Parlia- 
mentary government is not threat- 
ened in Great Britain by mob rule, 
by kingeraft, or by excessive 
bureaucratic energy. If Parliamen- 
tary government ever falls in this 
country, it will do so by being 
dragged down by its own weight. 

Before proceeding to discuss 
remedies, it is well to see whether 
we can discover causes. It is 
allowed, on all hands, that the 
movement of business in Parliament 
has become slower and _ slower. 
Now has this been caused by an 
increased development of party- 
spirit? To give an answer to this 
question requires much experience 
of Parliamentary proceedings ; but 
as far as we, who are by-standers, 
can discern, we should say that 
this increased slowness of the Par- 
liamentary pace is not owing to an 


increase of obstructiveness arising 


from party-spirit. Some increase 
of obstruction may have arisen of 
late years, from the breaking off 
from the two great parties of small 
sections of political men. But we 
cannot believe that this increase 
has been much, if any. And, on 
the whole, we think it must be 
admitted that, whatever party has 
been in power, her Majesty’s 
Opposition cannot be accused, 
except on very rare occasions, of 
grievously hindering the progress 
of public business. Doubtless, if 
there were no such things as party 
differences, the paths of Parliamen- 
tary business would often be much 
smoother. But this is not a state 
of affairs to be hoped for, or to be 
wished for. If it were to exist, it 
would destroy the very life of 
politics. The Opposition in these 
days is too anxious to win public 
favour to its side, to suffer itself 
for any long period to be pointed 
out as being unfairly obstructive to 
the progress of public business. 
We cannot say, therefore, that 
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arty-spirit, or party-divisions, can 
set down as a vera causa of the 
increased slowness of movement 
which we have been commenting 
upon. 

In looking for the cause of the 
loss of time in Parliament, it natu- 
rally occurs to us to ask, whether 
the length of the great debates is 
the true cause, and whether the 
could be advantageously abridged. 
At first sight it appears that both 
branches of this question might be 
answered in the affirmative. But, 
upon further consideration, much 
will be found to be said in favour 
of these debates ; and good reason 
will be seen to doubt whether they 
are the substantial cause of any 
Parliamentary inefficiency. It must 
be admitted that these debates pro- 
duce a great clearance in and about 
a subject. During the course of 
these debaves, many foolish things 
are said and answered ; much irre- 
levancy is cleared away ; and many 
views obtain a fair hearing, that 
might otherwise have been stifled. 
Although political questions are 
very ably discussed in the public 
press, it is yet noticeable, that a 
great debate in Parliament on any 
subject often does bring out several 
points not hitherto brought forward; 
and does enable a decision to be 
arrived at more readily, and, which 
is of great importance, with more 
general satisfaction to the country, 
than could otherwise be obtained. 
Without, therefore, contending 
that these long debates might not 
be, in some instances, advantage- 
ously abridged, we doubt whether 
they can be brought forward as a 
prominent cause of any inefficiency 
in legislation. 

As regards the longest speeches 
which occur in these debates, these 
are mostly spoken by eminent men, 
and are very often of considerable 
value. It is sometimes said that 
half-an-hour is a sufficient time for 
a man to give his views upon any 
subject. Those, however, who have 
had experience in this matter, will 
not talk in this way. They know 
that if they are dealing with a sub- 
ject of considerable magnitude, 
encumbered with numerous details, 
and if, too, as often happens, they 
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have to give personal explanations, 
and to show why they nowthink this 
when they formerly thought that, 
and also to guard themselves against 
misapprehension for the future, 
half-an-hour slips away before they 
have well entered upon the main 
part of the discussion of their sub- 
ject. There may be such a thing 
as an ignorant impatience of long 
speeches, as well as an ignorant 
promptitude to make them. You 
often find that people are impatient 
of explanations, simply because 
they do not care to understand 
thoroughly the matter in question. 
But we doubt whether a conscien- 
tious speaker, or writer, will ever 
be very brief. The satirist loves 
brevity : the wit loves brevity: but 
the man who has much to impart 
to you about any matter, and is 
scrupulously anxious that you 
should understand it and him, is 
not very likely to be brief in his 
expositions, Besides, how few 
men can be brief. If brevity were 
the fashion in Parliamentary speak- 
ing, it would chiefly be obscurity 
that would prevail. 

The real truth is, that there has 
been a great increase of public 
business: and, as our complex 
civilization advances, there is likely 
to be a continued increase of such 
business. For this there is not 
any one to blame ; and, indeed, it 
is a cause of gratification rather 
than a circumstance to be grieved 
at. No sign could be so fatal for a 
nation, as its remaining stationary 
in any respect. 

At the same time, if public 
business does increase, without the 
continued application of skilful 
means to provide for dealing with 
this increase, enormous obstruction 
may arise, which, though in ordi- 
nary times merely creating dissa- 
tisfaction and provoking ridicule, 
may, in critical periods, be abso- 
lutely disastrous. In the prosecu- 
tion of a war, the judicious conduct 
of business at ane may have 
fully as much to do with the issue 
of the war as the valour of our 
soldiers or the skill of our generals 
at the points of deadly contest. 

_One of the first things to con- 
sider, in order to prepare an organi- 
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zation that should avert so great 
a calamity as continuous Parlia- 
mentary mismanagement, is the 
important element called time. 
The Parliament of England is a 
highly placed, and most powerful 
body. But it shares the fate of 
humanity in being subject to the 
laws of space and time. Now, it 
would be a curious calculation to 
make, and one that would be very 
valuable, to see what time the 
business proposed for last session 
would have taken, supposing it to 
be well done, every measure receiv- 
ing the fair consideration it required. 
Probably two years of continuous 
labour given by the first intellects 
in the country would not be too 
large an estimate to make. If this 
be so, how futile it is to lay all the 
blame upon this or that great mea- 
sure; and to say, for instance, in 
reference to the foregoing sess:on, 
that if it had not been for the 
Reform Bill, or the Bankruptcy 
Bill, the rest of the business could 
have been well disposed of. The 
truth probably is, that the normal 
condition of Parliament is that of 
being supplied each session with 
three or four times the quantity of 
business that it ean transact. If 
so, the remedies must not merely 
be temporary, or occasional, but 
must be as normal as the condition 
of difficulty. Shrewd men, who 
wereacquainted with Parliamentary 
proceedings, dreaded the effects of 
the India Bill, not that they thought 
that the imperial government 
might not be preferable to the East 
India direction, but that they feared 
that Parliament could not afford to 
give the additional time required 
for discussing the affairs of the vast 
Empire of India. They pointed to 
the growing practice of introducing 
continuation Bills, and argued from 
that fact, that the British Parlia- 
ment was already overburdened 
with work. Their apprehensions 
have since been fully Justified. 

In order to suggest any remedies 
that should be valuable in this 
difficult matter, the details of Par- 
liamentary work would have to be 
carefully considered. It should be 
noted, for example, how much time 
of how many persons is really at 
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the disposal of Parliament. The 
work done in committees, a matter 
which is little known to the public, 
should be estimated. The time 
ordinarily spent in great debates, 
the time given to estimates, the 
time given to ways and means, 
should be observed, All the details 
of Parliamentary work should in 
fact be scrutinized. This might be 
a difficult undertaking for persons 
outside the doors of Parliament, 
but could be well accomplished by 
experienced men in Parliament. 
One of the most instructive things 
would be an accurate history of 
any great work of legislation. Much 
would be learnt if we could trace 
this work from the beginning— 
from the instructions first given for 
the rudimentary Bill upon the sub- 
ject, down to the settled course of 
legislation finally adopted by Par- 
liament. If well told it would 
prove a most interesting story; and 
the struggles of a Bill, its mishaps, 
its misadventures, its white days, 
its dark days, its contests with in- 
terests banded to oppose it, the 
weariness and irresolution of some 
of its friends, the firmness and 
constancy of others, and ultimately 
its triumph by some good chance 
over its weary enemies, might form 
a narrative almost as effective as 
that of any hero in romance. In 
the course of such a history, the 
whole nature of a Bill might be 
developed. 

It is not by any means certain, 
though, that if we knew more of 
the nature of Bills, we should sym- 
pathize more with them in their 
afflictions. On the contrary, find- 
ing them often to be less like the 
hero than the obstructive man in 
a novel, who is the plague of the 
lovers and of all good people in it, 
we should often desire their speedy 
destruction. At present we are, 
perhaps, far too tolerant of Bills. 
And so, I propose in the ensuing 
remarks—the question being how 
time is to be saved—to dwell rather 
upon the nature of bad Bills than 
good ones. 

All the most deadly things have 
an innocent or insignificant look 
about them. What harmfulness 
would a savage discern in a little 
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heap of black dust which yet would 
suttice to blow his whole tribe to 
perdition? A few drops of some 
pearly, harmless-looking liquid, are 
potent enough to stop at once the 
vital force of the strongest human 
being. And when you look at a 
Bill in Parliament, it does not to 
the uninitiated manifest its terrors. 
You have a mass of bluish paper 
with a telling title (which, however, 
often explains nothing), and a name 
or two on the back of it.. Yet that 
innocuous-looking thing may be 
full of mischief—most probably is 
so. Dr. Johnson said something 
like the following of one of Pope’s 
lines, which the Doctor was asked 
to explain: ‘I do not know, sir, 
what it means ; but it was intended 
to annoy somebody.’ So of a Bill: 
you may not make out very clearly 
what it will do; but it is sure to be 
the means of annoying somebody. 
There is, however, one good to be 
predicated of any Bill, that it may 
stop the way of some other Bill; 
and if there be a sufficient crowd 
of Bills, not one of them will be 
able to move a step. How beauti- 
fully thus does Nature provide 
against any extremity of evil. 

But let us pursue the subject of 
the individual Bill. If you are a 
man possessing property of any 
kind, you are at the mercy of this 
or any other Bill. If you hold 
office of any kind, there may be 
some clause in this Bill which 
affects your functions grievously, 
and about which, perhaps, you hear 
nothing until the Bill has attained 
considerable vitality, or, indeed, 
until it has acquired the life and 
vigour of existence belonging to an 
Act. 

Considering the dire nature of a 
3ill, one might imagine that men 
would not be ready to undertake 
the parentage of such a creature. 
But no: everybody, who can do so, 
must have his little Bill, and be 
armed with at least as fell a weapon 
as his neighbours. 

If a Bill contained only a definite 
and precise quantity of evil; if it 
were only as bad as a deadly mis- 
sile, which cannot augment its force 
as it goes along, there might be 
some comfort. But even a harm- 
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less Bill, if such a thing could be, 
may, by interpolations and addi- 
tions, be made as fatal as the worst 
of its species. It acquires poison 
as it moves along, starting as a 
harmless snake, and ending as a 
puff-adder. 

Again, if a Bill were always an 
intelligible evil, it might be borne. 
But darkness and mystery are its 
playmates. It is often all the more 
terrific from being unintelligible. 
And, where he gazed, a gloom pervaded 

space. 


That is a great poet’s description of 
the Evil One, and it naturally oc- 
curs to our minds when thinking 
of many a bewildering attempt at 
legislation. 

Some skilful people seek to make 
a Bill innocuous by taking away 
some clause which made it work- 
able; but their designs come to 
naught. It may be made inope- 
rative, but never innocuous. And 
an attempt to work it produces 
nearly as much vexation, as a suc- 
cessful issue of the working. 

There is no person, however ob- 
scure, no thing, however unim- 
ape which is not liable to be 
aid hold of, and made much of, 
by the legislature. In a sparsely 
populated and very dull part of the 
country, we know of a turnpike on 
an unfrequented road. Once or 
twice we have seen earts pass 
through this turnpike, seemingly 
because they had nothing better to 
do; and once we saw on the road 
a gig that had lost its way. But 
this turnpike has had the attention 
both of Lords and Commons ; wit- 
nesses have been examined before 
committees about it ; and, in short, 
like Justice Shallow, it has seen 
life about town and the court in its 

But great‘or small—our Indian 
empire or an obscure turnpike trust 
—it is all one to Parliament. To 
take new business, anyhow ac- 
quired, seems to be thought de- 
sirable. Moreover,with a boa con- 
strictor’s appetite for business, it 
has also a boa constrictor’s slow- 
ness of deglutition. 


We have now seen what an evil 
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a Bill may be, and what an agent 
of evil any man may be who has 
the power to produce a Bill. But 
these are not all the powers of 
mischief possessed by any member 
of Parliament. He can also ask 
questions, and he can call for re- 
turns. 

Questions! What a word it is! 
One of the great evils of private 
life is the being questioned upon 
matters which you do not wish to 
speak about ; and it is not every 
one who has the wit of Talleyrand 
to parry disagreeable questions, 
‘What do you think, prince, of this 
matter? exclaimed some intrusive 
and inquisitive person, ‘ Well, | 
never thought of being asked about 
it at all, replied Talleyrand. 

Questions are always disagree- 
able enough: but imagine what it 
must be to be obliged to answer 
them, to have a set period of the 
day when you must be ‘in your 
place’ to reply to all enquirers, who 
have only given notice of the ques- 
tions they mean to ask. The ques- 
tions asked at a séance of spirit- 
rappers are not always of the high- 
est import and intelligence, neither 
are those asked in the House of 
Commons; but some answer or 
other must be rapped out, to satisfy 
the questioners. Let us take a 
specimen of these questions : 

‘Mr, Fluff, to inquire of the Home 
Secretary, whether the Government 
have investigated the nature of the 
meat-pies sold by certain itinerant 
dealers, at or near Leadenhall Mar- 
ket; and whether any steps are 
being taken to provide that the 
pepper in the before-mentioned 
pies, should be entirely free from 
adulteration.’ 

The foregoing is, perhaps, too 
practical an enquiry to be taken as 
a specimen of the sort of question 
asked by the Fluff school. Would, 
indeed, that all their questions were 
like it! We might then have less 
reason to complain of their eternal 
questioning, if it afforded a prospect 
of improvement as to the pepper- 
ing of any one meat-pie. 

A higher order of question is 
then asked by Mr. Pincher, the 
Member for Screwton, who has a 
soul not at all above accounts, even 
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of the humblest kind. He rises to 
enquire whether, in a statement of 
account that has been rendered by 
the office of Waste Lands and 
Waters, the sum of £27 12s. 8d., 
which appears as an account of fees 
taken in that office, had gone to 
increase the salaries of the chief 
clerk and other officers of that de- 
partment: and also to notice a dis- 
crepancy in the amount, as when 
the papers were first laid upon the 
table of the House, the sum in 
question appeared as £29 1238, 8d, 
Now, Mr. Pincher has not been 
able to say a single word to the pur- 
pose, when twenty-nine millions of 
money have been voted for one 
branch of the public expenditure ; 
and Mr. Pincher’s question about 
these wretched fees will probably 
waste £10 worth of the nation’s 
time. After Mr. Pincher has said 
his say, up jumps the official per- 
son who is responsible for the 
Waste Lands and Waters, and 
‘begs to inform the Honourable 
Member for Screwton, that the 
gentlemen in his department (lay- 
ing a slight emphasis on the word 
gentlemen) are not in the habit of 


putting into their pockets money 


that does not belong tothem. The 
balance in question has been duly 
accounted for to her Majesty’s 
treasury. With regard to the dis- 
crepancy which the honourable 
gentleman’s usual accuracy has de- 
tected, it is an error of the printer's 
in mistaking a nine for a seven, 
which he regrets had not been ob- 
served by him and corrected.’ 

Then Mr. Fluff, or Mr. Pincher, 
or some kindred soul, takes to the 
moving for returns, which, for the 
chief part, is one of the most pes- 
tilent ways of wasting public time 
and public money that has yet been 
devised. This is a specimen of the 
sort of thing. 

‘Mr. Fluff, to move for a return 
of the number of eggs imported 
into the united kingdom, classify- 
ing them as Dutch, German, or 
French ; and distinguishing (a very 
favourite word that) between addled 
eggs and those that are otherwise 
unsound.’ 

This, again, is too favourable a 
specimen of the genus to which it 
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belongs. Rarely, indeed, is so ra- 
tional a return moved for. 

Imagine the feelings of an anxi- 
ous and over-worked under-secre- 
tary, or chief clerk, when such a 
thing as this return is put into his 
hands, and he feels that the force 
at his command, often inadequate 
for the public service, is to be made 
use of in drawing up returns which 
he knows are moved for by vanity 
and fussiness, and which will never 
benefit any human being. 


It is needless to dwell upon such 
considerations as the foregoing. 
Every observant person, who has 
given any attention to public af- 
fairs, knows well enough the evils 
of the present state of things. What 
is unknown is the remedy. This 
must always be very difficult, be- 
cause, with so much elastic folly, 
if you compress it in one direction, 
it will stretch itself forth in an- 
other. If you have fewer Bills, 
some say that you will then only 
have more talk from the talkers on 
the Bills that are left. 

There is one source of power in 
the hands of the public, or rather 
in those of the press; and that is, 
to deny publicity to all the queru- 
lous garrulity which obstructs 
public business, or to report the 
nonsense accurately. We suppose 
no two things can be more dif- 
ferent than the conduct of a vain 
man in an assembly which sits with 
closed doors, and his conduct inan 
assembly where the proceedings 
are reported to the world. 

Then the ‘ tribune, as they have 
it in France, might be adopted. 
At least this is a suggestion which 
has been offered. It may be true, 
that fewer people would adventure 
to speak, if they had to move out 
of their places to ascend a tribune. 
But then there is this difficulty, 
that a shy man would never know 
how to get out of that formidable 
box, as that would not be by any 
means so easy as sitting down. 

Many other plans have been pro- 
posed for the furtherance of public 
business. Lord Derby has sug- 
gested that a Bill should, at the 
beginning of a session, be taken 
up at the stage at which it was left 



















































































































































at the end of the preceding session. 
We doubt the value of this pro- 
posed remedy, if generally applied. 
There are a certain wholeness and 
oneness necessary for effective legis- 
lation ; and it is greatly to be ques- 
tioned whether this piecemeal 
legislation would please the nation. 
Much of the experience, whatever 
it might be, that the country had 
gained in the interval between the 
sessions would be lost. Parliament 
would feel itself pledged to main- 
tain the proposed rule, if once 
made; and astute devices would 
be adopted to evade it, which would 
render Acts of Parliament more 
complicated than ever. Moreover, 
the proposed plan, as far as it 
proved effective, would promote 
the quantity of legislation, which 
might not be a gain. 

Lord Derby’s plan, however, 
might succeed in effecting great 
good if it were applied to the large 
mass of private legislation, which, at 
present, occupiessomuch of thetime 
of Parliament. If, for instance, a 
Bill for a railway has advanced to 
a certain stage in the course of any 
one session, it does appear a hard- 
ship that it should be put back to 
its first stage in the ensuing session, 
especially if the former session has 
been abruptly brought to a close 
by some political event. 

Again, it has been suggested that 

the various stages through which a 
Bill has to pass, should be dimi- 
nished in number. This, however, 
seems to be somewhat dubious as 
a remedy. These stages in the 
ogress of public business have 
an adopted after great experience, 
and are, perhaps, all the more need- 
ful and judicious, because they 
have not been adopted at any one 
period or in the direct process of 
constitution making. They pro- 
bably indicate the natural ways 
in which public business should 
proceed, if it is to be duly con- 
sidered. If these stages are dimi- 
nished, it can only be done safely 
when legislative measures are 
brought forward in a better state 
of preparation than they are at 
present. 

Another remedy has been pro- 
posed which has reference to the 
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quality of legislation, and which 
deserves much attention. It is this, 
Every Bill is prepared by some one 
person. The details of the Bill, 
and the main scope of it, are laid 
down by two or three persons, or 
by a cabinet. But the framework 
of the Bill is mainly the product 
of some one mind, Often, the 
whole of his skilful framework is 
disjointed by a single amendment, 
which may not be foolish in itself, 
but which is wholly out of place 
in that Bill, Some thoughtful 
persons who possess a knowledge 
of Parliamentary business, have 
suggested that, at a late stage of 
the proceedings on the Bill, it 
should be referred with all its 
amendments, to the person who 
originally drew it, for his report as 
to whether the Bill is as workable 
as it was when it first came from 
his hands. Against this plan it 
would be urged, that it would 
make this referee a most important 
legislator. Some part of this ob- 
jection might be removed by re- 
ferring the Bill, not to this person, 
but to those members whose names 
are on the back of the Bill, and 
who are responsible for its intro- 
duction. Their functions as re- 
porters might be limited to the 
simple question put in Parliamen- 
tary language, whether the Bill in 
its amended form is workable. No 
doubt they would consult imme- 
diately with the skilful and prac- 
tised person whom they had em- 
ployed to draw the Bill. But, at 
the same time, they might use 
their own judgment and not -be 
led away by any mere pedantry on 
his part to give an unfavourable 
report of the amended Bill. 

To put the foregoing suggestion 
into any form that would be ac- 
ceptable to Parliament, the services 
of persons versed in parliamentary 
forms and usages would be re- 
quired. But it is possible that 
men like Lord Eversley might be 
able to render such a suggestion 
practical. 

A much larger scheme of revision 
has, however, been proposed by 
some of the experienced persons 
who gave evidence, in 1857, before 
a select committee of the House of 
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Commons on the Statute Law Com- 
mission, The witnesses examined 
were Mr. Coulson, Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, Mr. Rickards, Mr, Erskine 
May, and Mr. Coode. - It was sug- 
gested that a Revising Officer 
should be appointed; that he 
should act in concert with a Stand- 
ing Committee of the House of 
Commons for facilitating the re- 
vision of Bills; that draftsmen 
should sign their names to the Bills 
they prepared; that a_breviate, 
bearing the name of the draftsman, 
should accompany every Public 
Bill; that the classification of the 
Public General Statutes should be 
part of the duties of the proposed 
Revising Officer; and that this 
officer should read every Bill im- 
mediately after it is brought in, 
and should exercise a formal re- 
vision of it after it has passed 
through committee. It was not 
proposed that the Revising Officer 
should have a voice in striking out 
objectionable clauses of the Bill, 
but only that he should point out 
to the committee the operation of 
such clauses. It was also suggested 


that model Bills should be prepared 


by the Statute Law Commissioners 
from the Consolidated Statutes, 
and be circulated among draftsmen. 
It was maintained that the consoli- 
dation of the statutes is the ground: 
work of all improvement in legis- 
lation; and that the suggested 
system of revision would inevitably 
lead to a consolidation of the 
statutes. 

‘The above is merely an outline of 
the plans proposed. As might be 
expected, there were differences of 
vpinion upon several parts of the 
general plan: for instance, as to the 
point of time at which the formal 
revision should take place ; but this 
is a question of detail which ex- 
perience would soon settle. 

The main objection to the whole 
scheme of revision is, that it would 
take time, and might delay legisla- 
tion. But surely this cannot be 
held to be a fatal objection ; and 
the evils which flow from the pre- 
sent imperfect system of legislation 
are so great, that it would be well 
worth while to run the risk of some 
delay and obstruction in legislating, 
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if we could have any hope that when 
the thing were done, it would have 
been well done. As legislation is at 
present managed, no sooner has an 
Act passed, than legal questions 
are immediately raised upon it, for 
which there would have been no 
ground if the Act had been tho- 
roughly revised by competent per- 
sons having a due regard to the 
previous legislation on the same 
subject. 

Parliament is often scolded by 
the public for a course of conduct 
which is incident to human nature, 
and which is to be seen in the pro- 
ceedings of every body of men who 
meet together to consult, or to 
direct. 1t is said that Parliament 
has certain work to get through; 
that it is idle, or jovial, or indif- 
ferent, up to a certain period ; and 
then, that, at the end of a session, 
it is oppressed by a quantity of 
work which it cannot possibly 
master. 

Now is not this exactly the case 
with every committee, or council, 
or board of directors? They have 
to meet for two hours ; and, if it 
were made public what they do in 
the first hour and a half, they at 
any rate would cease, from shame, 
to censure Parliament severely for 
its dilatory proceedings up to 
Easter. So strongly are we im- 
pressed with a sense of the dispo- 
sition there is to waste time in this 
manner, and to postpone real busi- 
ness to the last, that if there were 
two persons, named A, and B., 
about to attend a meeting in which 
we were interested (A. being a man 
of great ability, and thoroughly in- 
formed upon the subject in ques- 
tion, and B, being a man of mode- 
rate ability, and not of great know- 
ledge on the subject); we should 
prefer that B. should attend the 
committee instead of A., if we knew 
that B. could stay the whole two 
hours, and that A. would be obliged 
to leave at the end of an hour and 
a half. The truth is, there are few 
things so painful as coming to a 
decision on any matter of the least 
complexity ; and most people are 
very glad to put off deciding, in the 
hope that something may turn up 
in the course of discussion, which 
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may render the act of decision less 
intolerable. 

It is possible, however, that the 
foregoing considerations might lead 
to some valuable suggestions for 
furthering public business, and to 
some method being adopted, where- 
by there should be a gradual feed- 
ing of Parliament with the work it 
has to undertake. For instance, 
a minister might say that such a 
Bill should not even be introduced 
until such and such other Bills had 
been fairly considered, and were on 
the eve of passing. All the coals 
should not be thrown upon the fire 
at once, otherwise there will be 
little else than smoke, until the fire 
becomes almost a furnace. In a 
word, there should be a great deal 
of method and forethought as re- 
gards the introduction of legislative 
measures, 

As connected with the foregoing 
remedy, it surely would be possible 
to introduce a more harmonious 
action between the two Houses of 
Parliament. There must be some 
mismanagement when the House 
of Lords is left comparatively un- 
occupied for a certain portion of 
the session, and is then urged to 
give its assent, with the least pos- 
sible delay, to measures which it 
cannot have time fairly and fully 
to consider, 

One of the great defects in the 
House of Commons, as it appears 
to us, is the want of a sufficient 
number of men who should really 
have studied finance, and who could 
worthily maintain a debate upon it. 
Finance is at present one of the 
greatest questions for England ; 
and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or any other financial 
officer, has to address the House, he 
has, if the truth must be told, a 
very poor audience to listen to him. 
What, as it seems to us, is wanted 
in the consideration of financial 
questions is not a little nibbling 
here and there at estimates, or ways 
and means, but a systematic con- 
sideration of the whole subject, 
built upon a large knowledge of, 
and skilful dealing with, details. 
The finance ministers seldom meet 
with this from their opponents, or 
from individual members, Such 
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being the case, the House is easily 
surprised into careless assent to, or 
ignorant dissent from, the plan of 
a budget or any financial measure. 
Even on the part of official men 
connected with finance, there is 
often but a poor consideration of 
these great matters. They protect 
the treasury, as they would say, by 
a sort of steady refusal in minor 
matters, to listen to any claims, 
whether well-founded orill-founded, 
They rejoice in having refused to 
some department an increase of 
expenditure, which is absolutely 
necessary for the public service, if 
it is to be well conducted; and 
then, in great matters, it may fre- 
quently be observed that they 
hardly seem to know how the 
money goes, This is often occa- 
sioned by the principal persons in 
the department being engaged for 
ever in fighting about small mat- 
ters, and there being no one, except 
perhaps the chief, who is looking 
to the main results of income and 
expenditure, and studying our 
financial system in all its bearings. 
More intellectual power is wanted, 
both in the public offices, and in 
Parliament, to be brought to bear 
upon this great subject of finance. 


Turning now to a branch of the 
main subject which may appear 
much less grave than those that 
have been above discussed, but 
which is really, perhaps, of as much 
importance as any one of these, it 
must be admitted that if we want 
to provide a remedy for the sad 
waste of time and loss of power 
which occur in Parliament, we must 
consider the nature of the Parlia- 
mentary bore, and see how he is to 
be dealt with. 

The Parliamentary bore is gene- 
rally a person without anything 
like method in his mind, who has 
no system to go upon, and no defi- 
nite plan of procedure. He pecks 
at an estimate. He dislocates a 
Bill. On a supply day he barks 
the bark of a foolish dog at the 
wrong person. He asks a question, 
at a most unfitting time, upon some 
subject respecting which all pru- 
dent men would be glad to avoid 
any discussion whatever. If he 
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calls for a return, andif, by chance, 
the matter in question is worthy of 
having a return made about it, the 
terms which he uses to describe 
what he wants are so vague and so 
extensive, that the return, when 
made, will generally be found to 
have produced nothing but a loss 
of public time. 

‘he Parliamentary bore, when 
he comes from his study into his 
drawing-room, feels a complacent 
sort of pity, as he observes his 
daughter practising the polka or 
doing crochet-work. He thinks 
what a waste of time those femi- 
nine occupationsare! And, all the 
while, he carries in his pocket (as 
he is just going down in a great 
hurry to the House) a foolish Bill, 
or an inapt amendment, ora motion 
for an impossible return, or a draft 
of an irrational question with 
which he is about to molest some 
unfortunate minister. In fact he 
is hurrying to waste a nation’s 
time, and to weary out the patience 
of all the people who will, here- 
after, have to deal with his bungling 
work, Oh that he would but re- 
main at home, and practise the 
polka with his daughter! Or, if 
that be too undignified, that he 
would sit down quietly and spend 
some hours in learning the myste- 
ries of crochet-work—thus, for one 
evening at least, preserving the 
nation from the ludicrous mischief 
which he will probably effect, if he 
allows himself to go to the House 
with that fatal paper in his pocket. 

Now, how hod this weak and 
tiresome man be dealt with? Iam 
afraid we cannot persuade him to 
consult his country’s welfare by 
potions the polka, or by devoting 
ulmself to the elaboration of deli- 
cate fancies in needlework. 

One of the remedies for abating 
this kind of nuisance is boldness 
in ministers, They should not be 
afraid of these slight and foolish 
poneens, It does, however, require 

oldness in a minister to meet 
them, because he has to contend 
against men with whom it is no 
credit to contend. And, moreover, 
he has to run the risk of becoming 
unpopular in the House. Most 
ministers have an unreasonable 
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dread of that danger. They ima- 
gine that these foolish persons are 
backed by many other foolish per- 
sons. Admitting this to be true, 
ministers might remember that 
even silly people are very sharp in 
discernment, when other people’s 
silliness is exposed and rebuked. 

It is not ministers, however, who 
are only, or chiefly, to blame, for 
suffering these Parliamentary bores 
to acquire the power of largely 
disturbing public business. In 
these latter days the refinement of 
educated men is apt to prevent a 
due development of their native 
force ; and this has left power, in 
many instances, to be grasped by 
thoroughly vulgar-minded and in- 
efficient people. 

In the animal creation every 
creature has its especial enemy, 
and is to be most fatally attacked 
by some peculiar weapon. Why 
should the Parliamentary bore be 
exempted from this beneficial law ? 
For Parliamentary bores there 
should be the bore-annihilator ; 
and his weapons should be ridicule 
and precise confutation. At this 
period in our national life, an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament 
could hardly do a greater service 
to his country, than in devoting 
himself to confute the rash mis- 
statements of the Parliamentary 
bore, to show up his littleness, to 
ridicule his platitudes, and, gene- 
rally, to make known to the world 
the nuisance he is, and the mischief 
he can do to the rest of mankind. 


We suppose it would be useless 
to make any appeal to electors in 
this matter. But they might be 
told that they would be of great 
service to the world, if they would 
sometimes consider that it is not 
desirable to send to Parliament the 
man who most slavishly agrees 
with their opinions, who shouts 
forth with loudest voice their pre- 
judices, but to send there a sensible 
man of business, or, at least, a 
silent member. Oh, if electors 
could but have ‘sat two or three 
times, in a committee, with the 
men who are proposed to them for 
their representatives! How wisely 
then they would make their choice! 
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They would not be so apt to select 
the man whose chief merit is 
blaring forth their favourite war- 
cry for the moment, but one whose 
good sense is likely ultimately to 
represent theirs. In the end you 
find that you have to agree with 
the sensible man; and you might 
as well begin by trusting him 
largely. 


It is not that we would presume 
to say that there are not great 
reforms to be effected by men who 
should look narrowly, even if in 
somewhat of a captious spirit, to 
the conduct of nail business, and 
to public grievances. But then for 
a man to be one of this order, he 
must be quite a different kind of 
verson from the ,Parliamentary 
can He must know how to win 
men over to his way of thinking, 
and how to act in concert with 
them. The Parliamentary bore is 
generally unsocial, and grudges 
that any one should partake with 
him in his luxury of boring. He 
will show the electors of Mud- 
borough that he is the only man 
who can discover how the wrong 
twopence has been spent. Whereas 
the true reformer of grievances 
would carefully fasten upon a 
grievance that was worth attacking, 
would see how it might be most 
skilfully attacked, and with whom 
he could act in concert when at- 
tacking it. We do not find that 
these Parliamentary bores have 
succeeded in reducing any real 
grievance. On the days of estimate 
and supply, there is a promiscuous 
dropping fire from these foolish 
aie? but anything like a sus- 
tained volley at a weak point is 
utterly unknown’ in their Parlia- 
mentary tactics. Even their mis- 
chief is ‘the mischief of stupid 
Calibans, rather than of pleasant 
sprites. And what destruction 
har effect is of no advantage to 
anybody. 


There are several methods that 
might be proposed for furthering 
the ereteh of business in Parlia- 
ment, but which, unfortunately, 
have this grave defect, that they 
would make far too large a claim 
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upon the time and attention of our 
legislators. For example, perma- 
nent committees might be ap- 
pointed, which might meet in the 
vacation. But this plan would 
destroy all chance of the renewal 
of strength and vigour in many of 
our best legislators, for of course, 
they would be the persons chosen 
to sit in these committees. Be- 
sides that, such a plan would tend 
to turn our legislators into mere 
official men. And there would 
also be the danger of officia! busi- 
ness being too much thrown into 
the hands of the legislative body. 
It may appear to be travelling 
from the subject ; but, the truth is, 
that one of the chief means of 
furthering the dispatch of business 
in Parliament, would be the in- 
crease of efficiency in the public 
offices. These offices have to deal, 
and will, under any system, always 
have to deal with the beginnings 
of legislative business, The better 
they do their work, the less there 
will be for legislators to look after, 
especially in the way of detail. But 
more than that. In our most im- 
portant legislation it is some 
official person who has to take the 
conduct of the Bill, and to watch 
it through all its stages. He is, of 
course, greatly dependent for his 
efficiency upon his immediate 
subordinates. He is mostly a 
thoroughly over-worked man; 
and, towards the end of a session, 
is so much bothered and _ baited, 
that he has scarcely any time or 
force left for independent thought. 
His immediate subordinates, who 
may be called the in-doors states- 
men, are generally in the same 
plight ; and so, during the furious 
periods of legislative effort, say in 
July and August, the details of 
legislation are left in a_helter- 
skelter state of confusion ; and it 
comes to be a piece of extraordinary 
good fortune if any legislation is 
produced which will at once work 
smoothly. 
_ The public is entirely in error, if 
it supposes that the public offices 
are overmanned, On the contrary, 
in almost every large public oftice, 
there is a want of one or two addi- 
tional persons of great ability and 
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administrative talent.* The pecu- 
niary inducements for such per- 
sons to enter the public service, or, 
at any rate to abide there, are not 
sufficient, for the salaries provided 
for such men are ridiculously small 
as compared with the incomes 
that may be obtained in profes- 
sions, or in serving public com- 
panies, or even in serving private 
individuals, There are no great 
prizes left in official life. If a 
prudent father have three sons: 
one, named Alfred, very clever and 
promising ; another, named Adam, 
of moderate ability ; and a third, 
Augustus, decidedly below par, the 
following is the way their careers 
would be directed, if the father 
could influence his sons, and if he 
should know a good deal of the 
world, He would try to make 
Alfred a lawyer, or a doctor, or an 
engineer, or an architect, or a mer- 
chant, or an actuary, or send him 
forth to fight his way in a colony ; 
Adam would be sent into the 
church ; while Augustus, if no- 
thing could be got for him in the 
way of employment by private in- 
dividuals, might reasonably enough 
be put into a public office. If 
Alfred, however, should be a loving 
brother to Augustus, and if Alfred 
became a thriving merchant, or a 
well-placed actuary, it would be 
advantageous for the family, that 
Alfred should remove Augustus 
from the public office, and take 
him under his own wing. 

Let it not be said that the public 
cannot afford to pay the _ intel- 
lectual part of its servants better. 
The saving which one sensible 
man would effect, if he had the 
ower, in the printing bill of the 
on of Commons, would go far 
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to provide for the efficiency of the 
public service, as far as its civil 
servants are concerned. As long 
as most of the chief prizes in 
official life, placed on heights which 
few men can hope to arrive at, are 
about £1500 a year (and in very 
few cases £2000), you cannot pos- 
sibly hope to command a fair share 
of the first-rate intellects of the 
country for official life. 

It is perhaps needless to remark, 
for it has often been remarked be- 
fore, that this poorness of official 
rewards is intensely aristocratic in 
its result, as tending to throw all 
the principal offices of government 
into the hands of those who have 
already some predominance in 
wealth or station. 

Another remedy for Parliamen- 
tary mismanagement, would be to 
persuade statesmen not to be satis- 
fied with hasty and manifestly im- 
perfect legislation. As things are 
managed at present, a statesman is 
often cognizant of some evil, or 
some social want ; and he brings in 
a Bill to remedy the evil, or to pro- 
vide for the want. His Bill is 
pulled to pieces in every direction, 
At last he finds that he can get 
something passed, to which the 
title of the Bill is applicable, but 
not at all the thing which he in- 
tended. He foresees that, session 
after session, other measures will 
have to be introduced, in order to 
correct, improve, and extend the 
operation of this original Bill, 
Such measures are afterwards 
brought in ; and, at last, the whole 
subject becomes involved in a 
jungle of legislation. It is a great 
question, in such cases, whether a 
statesman had not better have 
waited to pass a good Bill. I say 


* As it is, there is an immense deal of work done in the public offices, and many 


of the most hard-working men in the country have devoted themselves to the public 
service. But their labours are likely to escape the notice of those writers of fiction, 
from whose pages the public chiefly derives its notions about official men. Nothing is 
more difficult to appreciate, justly, than work. You might enter an office and see a 
number of young clerks, some busily engaged, and others not so. You may very much 
misunderstand even their work, but of what is behind it, of what is done by the 
anxious, careful, toiling man, whose best work is done out of office hours, you can 
form no knowledge without being considerably versed in official life. We have known 
something of hard-working men in two or three departments of life, and amongst 
them we should certainly place as pre-eminent several official men; but they are 
persons, of whom, for the most part, the public knows nothing. 
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it is a great question ; for, with the 
exceeding difficulty that exists of 
getting a good measure passed by 
one stroke of work, as it were, in 
one session, the temptation is very 
great to pass any measure that will 
habituate Parliament, and the pub- 
lic, to think that there is some 
legislation upon the matter in 
question. Afterwards, as the states- 
man hopes, the legislation in the 
matter may gradually be made 
effective. But, even if his hope is 
gratified, what a loss of time this 
tentative process produces; and, 
did men appreciate this loss of 
time, there is no doubt ‘that the 
tentative process might be gradu- 
ally restricted. The fact that legis- 
lation is so tentative makes men 
very careless in preparing it. They 
say to themselves—‘ If we were to 
prepare the best Bill in the world, 
it is liable to so much injudicious 
correction, that we should probably 
not know again this child of ours, 
after it had passed through com- 
mittee; and so, it is not worth 
while taking great pains to make it 
a good thing at the outset.’ An 


eminent member of the House of 
Commons once amused people very 


much by a version which, in the 
heat of debate, he gave of the well- 
known line— 


* And fools rush in, where angels fear to 
tread.” 


He said, ‘ And fools rush in, where 
gentlemen acquainted with the 
country are unwilling to interfere,’ 
or words to that effect. At any 
rate he made the curious substitu- 
tion of ‘ gentlemen acquainted with 
the country’ (which, by the way, 
was Ireland) for ‘angels. Well 
might he have said, in reference to 
amendments rashly proposed, ‘ And 
fools rush in with manifold amend- 
ments, whére gentlemen acquainted 
with the preparation of Bills would 
fear to alter a single sentence.’ 


After all that can be said in the 
way of proposing remedies, the chief 
thing to be relied upon for im- 

provement in the conduct of Par- 
iamentary business, must be the 
good sense of individual members. 
A frank appeal to that good sense 
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which exists in the majority of 
men, is the way in which the Bri- 
tish people mostly succeed in re- 
medying every evil. If most of 
the members of the House of Com- 
mons would seriously reflect upon 
the difficulties which beset Parlia- 
ment from its present over-bur- 
dened state, they would surely be- 
come more and more careful of 
adding to this burden by any make- 
weight of their own. 

But they would do more than 
this. They would endeavour to 
protect the House, the country, 
and the ministers, from Parliamen- 
tary bores, by sedulously discourag- 
ing them; and they would give a 
generous support to the govern- 
ment, when ar resolved to sup- 
port it at all, not only as regards 
the large principles which are the 
bases of legislation, but also as re- 
gards those details of Bills, of 
which the government ought to be, 
and often is, the best judge. There 
is no one who can govern wisely, 
if he is over-meddled with in minor 
matters. 

So far as regards what members 
of Parliament might do, to facilitate 
the dispatch of public business. 
But there is something else, which 
many of us could aid in, and which 
might greatly further the same 
good object. It is to be very 
watchful against intruding upon 
the time and attention of indi- 
vidual ministers, and other influ- 
ential members of Parliament. 
After all, the business of the coun- 
try is carried on by a few minds; 
and that these minds should be as 
little worried and disturbed as 
possible, is a great object for the 
public good. 

We think that if people could 
sometimes know the dis-service 
they are doing to the public by 
wasting a minister’s time, they 
would be far more chary in doing 
so. No one, who has not had ex- 
perience of it, can well be aware of 
the intrusive inroads that are made 
upon the time and attention of 
public men. Did we not come into 
our friend Johnson’s study lately, 
and find him at the eighth closely- 
written page of a letter to Lord 
Palmerston on the subject of ‘the 
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little horn’ in the Revelations? 
We certainly did so; and were, 
moreover, informed by our worthy 
friend this was not the first letter 
he had felt it his duty to address 
to the Prime Minister of England 
on that abstruse subject. Did not 
our friend Smith also tell us, that 
at any rate his conscience was clear, 
for that he had not failed to inform 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had ruled over the finances of 
this country for the last fifteen 
years, of his (Smith’s) infallible way 
of paying off, without any addi- 
tional taxation, in one year,—‘ think 
of that, sir,—one hundred and fifty 
millions of the National Debt. He 
also communicated to us, that he 
had contrived to see some of these 
Chancellors of the Exchequer ; but 
that by others, who were dead to 
their country’s best interests, he 
had been put off upon private 
Secretaries. Poor private Secre- 
taries! poor Chancellors of the 
Exchequer ! 

Now it is very well to say that 
these are extreme cases of folly ; 
and that, of course, a minister pays 
no attention to Smith or Johnson. 
But then all these follies take up 
time, and wear out patience, And, 
again, there are intrusions upon a 
minister which are not so foolish 
as the foregoing, though, practically, 
not a whit more useful, which 
must be attended to, and which 
certainly do take up time. Their 
name is Legion. It is not easy, 
and would be very invidious, to 
specify them, But they would in 
some measure be prevented, if 
people would really consider what 
demand they make upon a minis- 
ter’s attention. Each man, or 
body of men, says to himself, or 
themselves, ‘This affair is very 
important, and will not take up 
much time. If the minister will 
only give half-an-hour to the ques- 
tion, great good will be done.’ But 
then he, or they, should reflect that 
there are a hundred men, or bodies 
of men, who are thinking the same 
thing of their little affairs, and 
altogether wanting their hundred 
half-hours from the unfortunate 
minister. The question is, whether 
it is a fair demand upon the public 
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time that is about to be made; and 
if not, it should be repressed. 

When we were very juvenile, and, 
for our own part, had plenty of 
time to open and read over and 
over again the letters from our 
school friends,—indeed, when we 
were a little proud of receiving any 
letter, if the gracious writer had 
put Esq. to our name,—we thought 
that Lord North must have been a 
very careless minister, when we 
read that he left drawers full of 
unopened letters. Now, we sym- 
pathize more with that good, easy, 
fat man, and rather admire his 
discrimination ; for, doubtless, he 
had a fine appreciation of the kind 
of letters that contained a full dis- 
cussion of ‘the little horn, or 
promised to communicate an easy 
mode of paying off the National 
Debt. But it is not every minister 
who is skilled enough to leave the 
right letters unopened and uncared 
for. And why should we give him 
the trouble of opening any that he 
ought not to attend to? 

Much more might be said upon 
the foregoing topic. It might ge 
shown how large and inconsiderate 
are the demands often made in 
social matters upon the time and 
care of apublic man. We can only 
say, that the more of that very 
orecious time and care that can be 
left at the public man’s disposal 
for the great affairs which ought 
to bethechief subject of histhought, 
the better. And we, the public, 
can hardly blame ministers, and 
other high official personages, for 
inefficiency in the conduct of Par- 
liamentary business, if we need- 
lessly occupy their time, and 
distract their attention, by calling 
them forward upon all possible 
occasions. 


We have now gone through 
some of the main topics connected 
with this great subject—the dis- 


patch of public business. The 
subject is so large, and the evils 
complained of are so extensive, 
that it cannot be expected that any 
one remedy can be propounded 
which will act like a specific, and 
will at once give readiness, facility, 
force, and accuracy to the dispatch 
00 
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of public business. Many remedies 
will have to be tried, and many 
persons will have to co-operate in 
trying them. Government has 
always been a very difficult affair ; 
and the difficulty is not diminished 
by the freedom of the persons to be 
governed, It is especially in a 
free country that the best modes of 
conducting public business should 
be most carefully sought out and 
studied, in order to counteract the 
advantage which neighbouring 
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despotisms will otherwise possess, 
by their power of choosing the best 
men for offices, independently of 
all other considerations but fitness, 
and, in general, by their being able 
to conduct their affairs with a cer- 
tain clearness, swiftness, and resolve, 
which are impracticable in a free 
State, where, happily, numbers of 
men must be sealed. out-voted, 
or convinced, before anything that 
is new can be introduced, or any- 


thing that is old be modified. 


The foregoing article was written before the publication of Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
Considerations on Representative Government. The writer is glad to find that some 
of his conclusions have the support of Mr. Mill’s high authority. In the chapter on 
‘The Proper Functions of Representative Bodies,’ there is the following passage :— 

‘But it is equally true, though only of late and slowly beginning to be acknow- 
ledged, that a numerous assembly is as little fitted for the direct business of legislation 
as for that of administration. There is hardly any kind of intellectual work which so 
much needs to be done not only by experienced and exercised minds, but by minds 
trained to the task through long and laborious study, as the business of making laws. 
This is a sufficient reason, were there no others, why they can never be well made but 
by a committee of very few persons. A reason no less conclusive is, that every 
provision of a law requires to be framed with the most accurate and long-sighted 
perception of its effect on all the other provisions; and the law when made should be 
capable of fitting into a consistent whole with the previously existing laws. It is 
impossible that these conditions should be in any degree fulfilled when laws are voted 
clguse by clause in a miscellaneous assembly. The incongruity of such a mode of 
legislating would strike all minds were it not that our laws are already, as to form 
and construction, such a chaos, that the confusion and contradiction seem incapable 


of being made greater by any addition to the mass. Yet even now, the utter unfitness 


of our legislative machinery for its purpose is making itself practically felt every year 
more and more, 
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GOOD FOR NOTHING; 
Or, All Down Hill. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND, ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘AY DE MI! 


*‘ TJTEIGH-HO! sighed the parrot, 

coming down the inside of his 
cage backwards, like a sailor de- 
scending the rigging of a ship, 
holding on with beak and claws 
the while. ‘ Heigh-ho!’ repeated 
the bird, and the sigh was so like 
Bella’s that Alderman Jones turned 
round, startled to find that he was 
alone in the room, 

‘The devil’s in the bird, quoth 
the alderman, testily, going back 
to the money article in the Times. 
‘Dear, dear, Consols down again, 
and Slopes failed in Philadelphia 
for two hundred thousand dollars. 
Tve a good mind to wring his 
neck, meaning the parrot’s, not 
Slopes’s, whose failure, though it 
struck Jones and Co, a pretty smart 
blow, had not been entirely unex- 
pected or unprovided for. 

‘Td be a butterfly, sang the 
parrot in discordant and unearthly 
notes, ‘ born in a , and he cut 
the tune short with another sigh 
that set the alderman a-thinking. 

[t was a new trick this, and he 
had caught it from Bella. Yes, now 
that he came to think of it, Bella 
was always sighing of late. What 
could be the matter with the girl? 
Surely she must have got all she 
wanted. Surely she didn’t know 
anything about these hideous rents 
and fissures in the business. Surely 
she couldn’t suspect; and yet, if he 
didn’t weather the storm (and 
things were looking very bad just 
at present; neither he nor John 
saw their way very clearly a-head), 
if he couldn’t weather the storm, 
Bella must be told at last. The 
alderman pushed away his un- 
tasted plate, and took a great gulp 
of his strong green tea, 

_The windows were open and the 
birds singing blithely out of doors, 
the sunshine flickering cheerily 
through the green Venetian blinds, 


There were fresh flowers in the 
room, and glittering plate and 
delicate china on the breakfast- 
table. Must it all go—the fruit of 
how many years of calculation and 
energy and honest mercantile en- 
terprise? It would be hard to 
begin life again now. The alder- 
man glanced at a portrait that hung 
over against his seat. ‘My own,’ 
he said, half aloud, ‘I never 
thought to be glad that you were 
at rest in your grave out yonder’ 
and even while he spoke a tear 
came to his eye, and his heart 
thrilled to feel that, old, fat, worn- 
out as he was, he would have 
worked thankfully like the veriest 
helot for his daily bread, only to 
clasp that lady’s hand in his own 
once more. The parrot sighed 
again profoundly, and Bella came 
down to breakfast, bright and 
comely from her toilet, and gave 
her old father his morning kiss 
with a pleasant smile. 

He put the paper down, and half 
resolved to make his daughter the 
confidant of his difficulties; but 
then John Gordon was to be with 
him at twelve o'clock, for a twinge 
of his old enemy, the gout, had 
confined him to the house, and it 
would be better, he thought, at any 
rate, to wait till he had seen his 
partner and taken his opinion on 
the matter. Bella, too, who had 
discovered (as people do find out 
other people’s movements) that 
Mr. Gordon was coming, had re- 
solved to ask him privately on her 
own account why papa was so 
anxious and ill-at-ease. John 
Gordon had great influence, you 
see, with the whole family at the 
villa. 

Breakfast progressed uncom- 
fortably. The parrot heaved a 
succession of deep sighs, after each 
of which the alderman started and 
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looked searchingly at Bella, who 
poured out the tea with an absent 
and preoccupied air, which seemed 
to justify papa’s suspicions that 
she was not altogether ‘fancy free.’ 
It seems to me one of the hardest 
lessons that has to be learned in 
life thus to conceal from one near- 
est and dearest those vital matters 
of which our thoughts are full, to 
talk perforce of the cook or the 
carpet, when the question is really 
whether we shall to-morrow have 
a roof over our heads or bread to 
eat; to discuss yesterday’s dinner 
or last night’s farce, while there is 
a tragedy enacting in our own 
hearts on which our only desire is 
that the curtain may fall at once 
and for ever. 

It was a relief to father and 
daughter alike when a servant 
came in and announced ‘ Mr. 
Gordon and a gentleman’ as wait- 
ing in the alderman’s sitting-room. 
The latter rose with an inward 
thanksgiving, and hobbled off with 
considerable alacrity ; while Bella, 
sitting over her cold tea, proceeded 
all unconsciously to give the parrot 
another lesson in suspiration. 

Her father was right. The girl 
was not altogether ‘fancy free.’ 
She had allowed her silly little 
head to dwell upon the manifold 
excellences of a certain gentleman 
whom she was in the constant 
habit of meeting, until she fancied 
her heart had not escaped alto- 
gether scathless ; and indeed, truth 
to tell, that organ had sustained a 
slight scratch or two, which smarted 
pretty sharply—such scratches as 
warn young ladies it is time to 
betake them to their defensive ar- 
mour ere it be too late, and which 
in their innocence they take to be 
far more serious than they really 
are. There is but little irritation 
about a death-wound: when the 
arterial blood comes welling up 
throb by throb, agony gives place 
to exhaustion, and there is more 
peace than pain. 

The certain gentleman took a 
large roll of papers from his pocket, 
and proceeded very methodically 
to untie the string. Had John 
Gordon been going to undergo 
decapitation, it was his nature to 


have turned his shirt-collar down, 
so as to crease it as little as possi- 
ble. A tall man with moustachios, 
whom the alderman recognised as 
Lord Holyhead, had already upset 
an inkstand, and was mopping up 
the stains with blotting-paper. 

The alderman begged him to sit 
down, rang for sherry, and turned 
to John with his business face on. 

The junior partner was about to 
state matters in his clearest manner, 
when the nobleman interposed. It 
was Holyhead’s disposition to take 
the initiative in everything with 
which he had to do. 

‘Look ye here, Mr. Jones,’ said 
he, with another plunge at the ink- 
stand, which John quietly removed 
beyond his reach, ‘I’ve come on 
purpose to say three words—you've 
~ “a facer.” I don’t know what 
the trade call it, but J call it “a 
facer.” You want time, of course ; 
you must get your wind, and go in 
again. Now, I’ve a strong claim 
upon you. I don’t mean to urge it. 
I don’t want it. I won't take a 
shilling. My bills are as good as 
bank-notes. You stood by me five 

ears ago, when I wanted money; 
I mean to stand by you now so 
long as a plank holds; and if worst 
comes to worst, well go down 
together all standing, and so “bon 
soir la compagnie!” May I ring 
for my hack ? 

‘This is not business, gasped the 
alderman. 

‘This is not business,’ argued 
John Gordon. 

‘I shall never forget your offer, 
but I cannot accept it, continued 
the former. 

‘If you'll go through these papers 
with me, interposed the latter. 

‘I can show you all the securities. 
We can weather the gale yet if 
Newman and Hope ride through ; 
but we want a man out there sadly. 
See, I've got it all down in black 
and white.’ 

‘T have always been able to pay 
as I go,’ said the alderman, and a 
strange troubled expression came 
over that jolly face—‘to pay as I 
go, and owe no man anything. I 
never thought it would come to 
this, my good friends (for friends, 
and true ones, youare both of you). 
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You're young and sanguine, Now, 
my advice is this—Wind up the 
accounts; lump in everything I 
have of my own, and I can pay 
twenty shillings in the pound yet, 
and shut up shop altogether. To 
think that Jones and Co. should go 
out like this—Jones and Co., Jones 
and Co.’ 

‘Bother!’ exclaimed Lord Holy- 
head. ‘Never say die till your 
dead! Mr. Gordon has my in- 
structions. I mean what I say. 
We settled everything this morn- 
ing. You two must have plenty to 
talk about. Yes, I'll have a glass 
of sherry, if you please, and then 
my hack. Good bye, alderman. 
We'll pull through yet ; never say 
die, I tell you,’ and his lordship 
bustled out of the room with even 
more noise than usual, to mask as 
it were his own consciousness of 
the stanch friendship he had 
shown and the munificent offer of 
assistance he had made. 

It was not, however, in his nature 
to pass through the hall without 
rectifying all and any arrangements 
which his critical eye should deem 
amiss, and it so chanced that the 
parrot, undergoing temporary ba- 
nishment in this airy locality, had 
got entangled with his chain in the 
performance of his usual gymnas- 
tics, and was now showing no little 
wrath in his endeavours to extri- 
cate himself. It would not have 
been Holyhead could he have gone 
by without interference. Ere the 
footman could open the house-door 
his hand was in the cage, and with 
equal rapidity the parrot had bitten 
it to the bone. Bella, coming pen- 
sively down-stairs, was startled to 
hear a good deal of fluttering and 
disturbance below, and a smothered 
oath, accompanied by expressions 
of impatience and pain; nor was 
her equanimity restored by en- 
countering a military-looking gen- 
tleman binding his fingers with a 
blood-stained handkerchief, and 
eyeing Polly, who swelled and 
sulked behind the bars with sup- 
pressed resentment. The lady 
could not but stop to express her 
concern and apologize for the mis- 
behaviour of her favourite. The 
cavalier, though he bled like a pig, 
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could not but make light of the 
adventure in terms of fitting 
courtesy. The knight was wounded, 
and shrewdly too. It was the 
damsel’s part to succour and to 
heal. The result was that Lord 
Holyhead’s hack was sent round to 
the stable, a basin of warm water 
and some lint were produced, and 
John Gordon coming into the 
drawing-room for a missing letter 
some ten minutes after the catas- 
trophe, found Bella bandaging 
Lord Holyhead’s hand, and the 
two laughing merrily over the 
operation as if they had been 
friends from childhood. 

It seemed to take a long time, 
and indeed all bandaging is a pro- 
cess requiring patience and dex- 
terity. Lord Holyhead thought 
that was a very artless, pleasing 
face that looked up so kindly in 
his own, and ‘ hoped it didn’t hurt 
him ; also that a man might have 
a worse attendant, if he was — 
in a bad way, than a fresh-hearted, 
good-natured girl, helpful and un- 
affected, and comely, too, besides. 
It came across him more than once 
as he rode back into London how 
neatly she had bandaged him up, 
how prettily she had behaved, how 
‘that daughter of Jones was a 
deuced nice girl.’ 

What Bella thought I cannot 
take upon me to say. She cer- 
tainly did not scold the parrot for 
his outbreak, but rather caressed 
and coaxed him, venturing her own 
pretty fingers without compunc- 
tion; but Bella had a good many 
other matters just then to distract 
her attention from Polly and its 
misdemeanors. 

She was no blinder than the rest 
of her sex. What physical powers 
of vision are theirs as compared 
to ours! Muffle up the keenest- 
eyed detective of the force, in a 
widow's bonnet with a double crape 
veil, and he will blunder about like 
an owl in the daylight ; but watch 
the bereaved one herself in the 
same head-dress, her eyesight seems 
to be rather stimulated than im- 
paired by that impervious material, 
and she is as well aware of your 
glances of curiosity, perhaps admi- 
ration, as though her brow were 
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bared in shameless defiance, rather 
than masked in the dense draperies 
of insidious design. Their moral 
sense is equally acute. Try to de- 
ceive a woman about your feelings, 
your likes and dislikes, your little 
srejudices and foolish whims. She 
ooks through you at a glance. She 
detects your secret ere you have 
hardly told it to yourself ; well for 
you if she do not abuse her power, 
and make it public to the whole 
circle of heracquaintance. There- 
fore, it is a wholesome maxim to 
have no secrets from a woman ; or 
if the former be indispensable, to 
determine that the latter is not. 
Bella knew there was something 
wrong ; so she counter-ordered the 
carriage, and waited all the morn- 
ing, resolved to have some expla- 
nation before Mr. Gordon went. 
It would be so much easier, she 
thought, to ask him than papa; 
and Mr. Gordon of course would 
satisfy her curiosity: he was so 
frank and honest, and always so 
kind to her. Nothing could be 
easier than to get it all out of John 
Gordon ! 

. Luncheon was announced, and 


suffered to get cold. What a long 
confabulation that seemed to be 
in papa’s room; would it never 


be over? At last a door opened, 
ominous sound to nerves strained 
with expectation ; a footstep crossed 
the hall towards the drawing-room. 
John Gordon entered with his 
usual cold and unembarrassed air. 
It did not seem half so easy to 
cross-question him now. 

Bella rose from her chair, felt 
her knees trembling, and sat down 
again. John stood Anglice with his 
back to the empty fireplace; 
Anglice also he broached the im- 
portant subject in the most indif- 
ferent tones, 

‘Miss Jones,’ he began, ‘is there 
anything I can do for you at 
Sydney ? 

I don’t believe she knew where 
Sydney was. From his manner 
she might have inferred it was a 
little farther off than Regent- 
street. 

‘At Sydney ! she gasped. ‘What! 
are you going away? I don't 
understand.’ 
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‘T am going across to Australia,’ 
said John, as a man would observe 
he was going to step ‘over the way,’ 
‘It’s a little matter of business, 
Miss Jones, and wont take long to 
settle. What shall I bring you 
back? A couple of kangaroos 
would be very nice pets. 1 shall 
be home in a year or eighteen 
months at farthest.’ 

A year or eighteen months! And 
Bella was barely twenty. It seemed 
a life-time. She snatched up some 
needlework and _ stooped busily 
over it to conceal the tears that 
were falling thick and fast upon 
her hands, 

John observed her emotion, and 
somewhat wilfully ignored its 
cause. At any rate, he thought it 
advisable to place it on some other 
score than his own departure ; so 
he resumed his conversation in a 
kind and brotherly tone. 

‘You ought to know, Miss Jones, 
that mercantile people like our- 
selves are subject to certain ups 
and downs which no amount of 
attention or probity can entirely 
control. Your father’s business 
has been much neglected in Aus- 
tralia. It is possible that every- 
thing might be lost in consequence 
of a failure there’ (John had a dis- 
cretionary power from the alder- 
man, who dreaded breaking the 
matter to his daughter himself). 
‘Some one who is intimately ac- 
quainted with our affairs should be 
on the spot ; and that is why I am 
going over atsuch short notice. If 
worst come to the worst, Bella, he 
added, taking her hand, ‘ there will 
still be enough saved to live upon ; 
and you will have your father left. 
You don’t know how fond he is of 
you, Bella.’ 

The tears were falling uncon- 
cealed now. Mingled feelings were 
forcing them to her eyes. She 
loved her father very dearly ; and 
it was dreadful to hear worldly 
ruin thus spoken of as no im- 

srobable contingency. How touch- 
ing, too, was John Gordon’s sym- 
pathy and brotherly kindness ; he 
had never spoken to her in such a 
tone as this before; and yet her 
woman’s instinct told her that it 
was a tone of protection rather 
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than attachment; that it was not 
thus he would have alluded to his 
departure, had he been exactly 
what she wished. What did she 
wish him to be? Poor girl! she 
hardly knew herself, So she had 
no resource but to go on crying ; 
and having no more pertinent re- 
mark to make, only sobbed out— 

‘Such a long way off !—such a 
long way off 

John Gordon was not easily 
softened. He was sorry for her, 
but that was all, 

‘Bella,’ said he, still retaining 
her hand, ‘ you have a duty to per- 
form. We have all our different 
tasks in a difficulty like the present. 
Yours is to comfort your father, to 
keep up his_spirits, and attend to 
his health. Mine is to lose no time 
in making preparations. I shall 
scarcely be able to see you again. 
God bless you, Bella, and goodbye.’ 

They were cold words, though 
they were so kind. In honest 
truth, they were the kinder for 
being cold ; but each by each sank 
very chill upon the girl’s heart. 
Yet even then her thoughts were 
less for her own disappointment 


and loneliness than for his coming 


voyage. She seized his hand in 
both of hers and pressed it affec- 
tionately. 

‘Goodbye,’ she said, looking up 
with a face all blurred with tears. 
‘You'll sail in a safe ship; and 
promise me, Mr. Gordon, promise 
me you won't go without a life- 
belt !’ 

John could not forbear a smile. 
One more ‘goodbye, one more 
tight clasp of the hand, and he 
was gone. 

Then the alderman came in, and 
Bella had her ‘cry’ out comfort- 
ably, sitting on her old father’s 
knee and leaning her forehead 
against his shoulder. To him it 
was an immense comfort that he 
could talk matters over with his 
child ; that there was no longer 
any concealment between them ; 
and that now, even if the blow did 
fall, it would not fall unexpectedly 
upon Bella. It is strange how the 
old dread worldly ruin for their 
children far more than for them- 
selves ; that though they have 
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lived long enough to learn the low 
value of rents and consols as pro- 
moters of happiness ; though they 
have discovered that ‘non ebur 
neque aurum’ overlaying the roof 
of a palace, is to be compared to 
the humble ‘heartsease’ that can 
flourish well enough beneath a 
cottage wall; though they have 
seen the rich weary and dissatisfied, 
the poor hopeful and contented ; 
they should still covet for their 
dearest that which they are too 
well aware has never profited them- 
selves. The alderman could have 
lived on two hundred a year in 
perfect comfort for his own part, 
ut he had dreaded breaking to 
Bella that they might have to 
manage between them on some- 
thing less than thrice that income. 
Now they could talk it over un- 
restrained. Now he could tell her 
of Lord Holyhead’s magnanimity 
and John Gordon’s good manage- 
ment, and the business, and the 
losses, and their past mistakes, and 
their prospects for the future. 

Bella cared very little for poverty. 
Like other women, she had been 
lavish enough of money when it 
was abundant. Like them, too, 
she would be sparing of it when it 
was scarce. Affairs brightened 
considerably, as they generally do 
when people look them in the face. 
And before they had sat together 
for an hour, Bella was already loud 
in Lord Holyhead’s praises, and 
had made her father laugh at her 
description of his encounter with 
the parrot; but of John Gordon 
and his coming voyage, uppermost 
as the subject was in her mind, 
poor Bella could not yet bring her- 
self to speak, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘BON VOYAGE,’ 


"Tis a grand study of perspective, 
that long straight vista of wide, 
substantial, respectable, Portland- 

lace. Every time I look down it 
f wonder anew at the spire in 
Langham-place, speculating whe- 
ther it does really run up to a point 
as sharp as a needle, and admiring 
hugely the while that architectural 
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enthusiasm which could discover 
either beauty or grandeur in the 
design of such a structure. 

The same idea would appear to 
have occurred to Lady Gertrude as 
she sat back in her aunt’s barouche 
gazing into mid-air, and totally 
unconscious, as it would seem, of a 
familiar step coming rapidly along 
the pavement towards the carriage. 

It is a long way, I say, from one 
end of Portland-place to the other, 
and there are a good many pairs of 
bay horses, and a good many 
liveries in London closely resem- 
bling those of Lady Olivia. It 
must have been, therefore, some 
purely accidental motive which 
een John Gordon to stop his 

ansom cab at the top of that 
thoroughfare, and to dismiss it 
considerably over-paid a long way 
short of its destination. Cupid, we 
all know, is as blind as a bat, so 
the ‘ boy with the bow’ could have 
had nothing to do with this pro- 
ceeding, and though John’s eye 
was that of a hawk, he might have 
had far more important subjects to 
occupy him than the colour of a 
coat or the identity of a carriage. 
Besides, how could he possibly dis- 
tinguish it at such a distance! He 
stopped the Hansom, nevertheless, 
and jumped out incontinent. First 
he walked very fast, somewhat to 
the surprise of his late driver, who 
followed, then he relapsed into an 
enforced steady pace, resolving to 

oass the carriage without speaking, 

ut only taking off his hat, asalute 
which might have been performed 
as effectually, if not so gracefully, 
from the hack-cab. Lastly, he 
came to a halt, shook hands with 
Lady Gertrude, leant his arm upon 
the barouche door, and held his 
tongue. 

The lady was delighted to see 
him; ‘where had he been these 
ages —and Gilbert—did he know 
anything of Gilbert? he has not 
been near us for a week.’ 

John’s tones were very short and 
stern, as he replied,‘ have been 
engaged with business day and 
night, but I cannot conceive how 
Gilbert can be absent from his 
post. It is inexcusable in him,’ 
‘Why? asked the young Deli- 
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lah, with an admirable assumption 
of confusion, looking down the 
while, and showing her eyelashes 
to great advantage. 

John had not forgotten the last 
time he had seen the cousins to- 
gether, so he replied, somewhat 
unfairly, 

‘Does not Gilbert belong to 
you 2 

She was resolved to punish him 
for diverse faults of omission and 
commission, so she answered ina 
softened tone, and still with down- 
cast eyes, 

‘Well, so he does, you know, to 
a certain extent; but he’s very 
wilful, I assure you; I can’t man- 
age him a bit sometimes.’ 

She was no mean physiognomist, 
my Lady Gertrude, and she had 
studied the countenance opposite 
to her till she had learnt it by 
heart, so she saw what no one else 
would have remarked, the slightest 
possible quivering of the eyelid, 
and in-drawing of the lip, there- 
fore she knew the last shaft had 
reached the inner ring. 

It is poor fun for the target; he 
moved haughtily back to go away, 
head up, and the stern look deep- 
ening visibly on his face. She had 
not half done with him yet ; there 
was a whole sheaf of arrows left, 
and she had no fear that the string 
would break: a woman never has, 
till too late; and then who so 
aghast as Maid Marion herself to 
find she cannot mend it again ! 

‘Don’t go yet, Mr. Gordon,’ said 
she ; ‘Aunt Olivia wont have done 
her visit for half an hour at least. 
I cannot stand old Mrs, Moribund, 
so I said I'd sit in the carriage and 
wait. I always think of what you 
told me about her that night at 
Lady Broadway’s.’ 

Now that night at Lady Broad- 
way’s was one of John’s pleasant 
recollections, It matters not to 
you or me why, but that its charms 
were somehow connected with 
Lady Gertrude, we gather from her 
thus alluding to it as a sweetener. 

Mr. Gordon, as in duty bound, 
placed his arm once more on the 
carriage door, 

It was on the tip of his tongue 
to tell her he was going to leave 
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her with regret, to remind her of 
the many pleasant hours they had 
spent together, to confess to her 
that nothing but unavoidable neces- 
sity would induce him to go so far 
from her, and to ask her in a whis- 
per inaudible to the servants, not 
to forget him entirely while he 
was away, but she tumbled the 
whole fabric down herself, as they 
will, with a light word and a scorn- 
ful laugh. 

‘How grave you look,’ said she, 
‘you men of business never can 
forget it even for an hour. Con- 
fess, now, you're dying to get back 
to the City at this moment. I wish 
Gilbert was here to take a sketch 
of you as the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance,’ 

John smiled grimly, 

‘I fear I cannot spare any more 
time, even to be caricatured, Lady 
Gertrude,’ said he ; ‘I have a good 
many things to do, because I] am 
going out of town to-night.’ 

‘Out of town? she rejoined, 
carelessly, ‘where to? not New- 
market ? 

It was John’s turn to have a 
shot now. He drew the bow to its 
full stretch with strong, pitiless 
arm. 

‘To Sydney, he said; ‘ good- 

ye 


It went deftly through the joints 
of her harness, and quivered doubt- 
less in the quick; but it is the 
amazon’s instinct to conceal her 
hurt, even were it a death wound ; 
and Lady Gertrude was a pullet of 
the game. 

‘To Sydney ! she repeated ; ‘how 
sick you will be in this east wind. 
Bon voyage, and she laughed again 
as she shook hands, but the laugh 
was forced and somewhat feeble, 
~ the farewell died out upon her 
ips, 

John walked steadily and slowly 
away ; he turned out of the street 
without so much as looking back. 
She could not forbear watching to 
see whether he would. Step by 
step, she heard the measured tread 
die away, and from her seat in the 
carriage she watched the retreating 
figure till it disappeared ; then her 
heart smote her sore, and of course 
she was very angry with him, 
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quite as angry as if she had known 
that the instant he was round the 
corner, he started off for the City 
at the rate of five miles an hour. 
This was their farewell, and a 
sufficiently uncomfortable one ; not 
much for a man to look back to 
in a dismal sea voyage, spun out 
to weeks and months; not much 
for a young lady to dwell upon 
during the weary process of under- 
going pleasures from which the 
essence has been extracted ; but 
enough to make both regret very 
keenly that they had shown so 
little consideration for each other's 
feelings, so little providence in 
storing up some small comfort for 
the vacant hours of the future. 
The pleasure of suffering is one 
of the peculiarities of the human 
mind which I despair of ever being 
able to analyse. Why does our 
nature wince so apprehensively 
from the slightest touch applied to 
a physical wound, yet offer a moral 
one with such morbid eagerness to 
the probe? Why are we pitiless 
in proportion as we love? deliver- 
ing our fiercest thrusts at the 
bosom we would gladly shield with 
our lives, and watching the pangs 
of our victim with an exultation 
that sufficiently avenges itself? 
Doubtless we are enduring the 
while tenfold what we inflict. Yet 
to my mind this paradoxical ex- 
planation only serves to render 
the tendency more incomprehen- 
sible. 
The high-bred ones take their 
unishment too with an unruffled 
row. So long, at least, as a human 
eye is on them, they preserve that 
noble regard for les convenances 
which would seem to be the first 
of duties in their moral creed. 
Dido, self-pierced on her funeral 
pyre, would lay her queenly limbs 
to rest in no unseemly attitude. 
Cleopatra, be sure, applied the asp 
where its festering bite would least 
disfigure the shapely bosom. I 
have seen a gentle, soft-nurtured 
lady stagger as if she was shot at 
the jiat which was indeed to her 
the equivalent of a death-sentence, 
yet rear her head a moment after- 
wards to confront her fate with all 
the defiant pride of a knightly 
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Paladin, and I have wondered that 
the stem of the lily should resist 
like the trunk of the oak. "Tis 
strange how extremes meet, how 
at either end of civilization the 
stoicism which ignores pain should 
be considered a quality essential to 
the dignity of man. I was sit- 
ting once on a western prairie, 
in a lodge of Sioux Indians, 
brawny champions they were, large 
of limb and indomitable of appe- 
tite, smoking in solemn silence, 
and enjoying a pleasure of which 
the pale-face is ignorant, the tor- 
vid luxury of repletion. Two 
raves galloped into the camp with 
a prisoner, and perhaps I was the 
only male present who showed the 
slightest interest in the proceeding. 
A few squaws, indeed, stared and 
pointed, jabbering to each other 
with the natural tendency of their 
sex to examine and enlarge upon a 
novelty; but the imperturbable 
warriors confined themselves to a 
sonorous grunt and a hitch of the 
blankets on their shoulders. 

Yet was it a picturesque sight, 
too, and one to rivet the atten- 
tion even of a savage. The braves 
in their war paint grim and ghastly, 
their grotesque fringes and ap- 
pointments’; beads, and thongs, 
and streaming scalp-locks whirling 
about them as they darted to and 
fro on their shaggy steeds, their 
weapons uplifted and threatening 
in the bravado of triumph, and 
their war-whoop ringing wild and 
shrill in the ears of their captive, 
a welcome challenge once, a death- 
note now. They seemed to have 
no modest scruples in celebrating 
their own exploits, and every sen- 
tence ended with a brutal gibe at 
the fallen foe, He was a youth, 
apparently not more than twenty 
years of age, slender of limb, and 
delicate of feature, yet evidently al- 
ready a warrior of no mean reputa- 
tion, by the barbaricsplendour of his 
accoutrements, above all by the 
trophies hung around his neck, 
nothing less than the huge claws of 
a grisly bear, the noblest collar of 
knighthood that the Red Indian 
is fain to possess, I think if I was 
asked whom I considered the most 
perfect specimen of a gentleman 
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that I have ever seen, I should say 
that young brave of the Blackfeet, 
He never departed for a moment 
from his bearing of calm, defiant 
courtesy ; to the taunts of his cap- 
tors he made the most simple and 
dignified replies, and the prepara- 
tions for his torture he contem- 
plated with a quiet, uninterested ob- 
servation which scarcely amounted 
to curiosity. 

I will not detail the horrors that 
were inflicted on him ; do what they 
would, it was impossible to make 
him wince. His physique seemed 
to be bronze, like his skin, and still 
he preserved the same calm, cour- 
teous expression of countenance 
throughout. Even his tormentors 
were forced to acknowledge that 
his was a scalp would grace the 
boldest warrior’s belt. At last 
they paused, wearied with their 
fiendish exertions; and then the 
young brave spoke, His deep 
guttural tones were steady and 
measured, though low from exhaus- 
tion. 

‘The sun is yet high,’ said he; 
‘are you wearied already, that you 
will leave “the Leaping Deer-Wolf” 
to go to sleep?’ 

They were his last words; in a 
short half-hour his scalp hung at 
the girdle of ‘Steep-Rock, who 
took him ; and ‘the Leaping Deer- 
Wolf’ was well on his way to the 
happy hunting-grounds where the 
grass never withers, and the water 
never fails, and the buffalo feed in 
countless thousands over the dreamy 
prairies of the spirit-land. 

So the highest pitch of refine- 
ment, though its tendency must 
unquestionably be to render the 
nervous system extremely suscepti- 
ble, provides at the same time a 
check upon their sensibilities, in 
the self-command which it exacts 
from its disciples. Total impassi- 
bility is the chief qualification for 
the charmed circle. Are you 
pleased? you must by no means 
exult and clap your hands. Are 
you disgusted ! you shall stamp not, 
neither shall you swear. A loud 
laugh is a solecism only second in 
enormity to a wet cheek. To be 
seen with the latter, it is needless 
to observe, would condemn the 
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sufferer at once. If you would be 
respected, you must never subject 
yourself to pity ; if you would have 
influence, you must never seek for 
sympathy. 

Lady Gertrude bore up bravely 
enough through a wearisome round 
of morning visits, preferring to un- 
dergo the platitudes of Lady Olivia 
and herdowager friends, rather than 
endure her own society any more in 
the open carriage. She was absent, 
no doubt, and answered somewhat 
at random, not listening very atten- 
tively to the conversation ; nor can 
I affirm that she was any great 
loser thereby, inasmuch as it con- 
sisted chiefly of remarks concerning 
the weather, the medical man who 
was first favourite for the time, and 
thecrush last night at Lady Pleiad’s, 
all delivered in admonitory and by 
no means approving spirit. It wasa 
great relief to get hometo the canary 
and the arm-chair in the boudoir 
up-stairs. 

‘Tll ring when I want you,’ said 
Lady Gertrude to her officious 


maid, bustling in with the indis- 
pase cup of tea; and then she 


ocked the door, and put off the 
heavy armour she had worn so 
bravely for hours, and laid it by 
for a season, not to be resumed till 
the mélée to-night, and bathed her 
wounds, so to speak, encouraging 
them to bleed freely now that the 
pressure was withdrawn. 

She was no longer the frigid, 
fashionable young lady, with cold 
eyes and haughty smile, regard- 
less of all alike, but the helpless, 
yielding woman, burying her face 
in her white hands and weeping as 
if her heart would break. 

It did her good, though. She 
learned more about Lady Gertrude 
in one of those paroxysms of sorrow, 
than she had known in all her life 
before. The frost must break up 
with storms and rain, and the floods 
burst wildly down, carrying before 
them many a tangled fence and 
artificial embankment,-ere the satu- 
rated soil can teem with life and 
hopes, ere the violet can peep out, 
and the meadow don her grass- 
green kirtle, and soft-eyed Spring 
smile welcome upon earth once 
more, 


Awakening. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘WHY DO YOU GO TO THE OPERA?’ 


We left Gilbert in a most uncom- 
fortable frame of mind, grieved, and 
bitter, and angry above all with 
the person he best loved. It is 
verhaps the mood in which we are 
out disposed to take a rational or 
even a sane view of our position. 
A man who thinks himself ill-used 
is invariably selfish, he cannot take 
interest in any subject but his 
grievance, and if it should be one 
on which good taste forbids him to 
enlarge, he relapses into a state of 
sullen dejection, and justifies him- 
self for being ill-tempered by 
assuming that he is bored. Ladies 
in a parallel attack enjoy the privi- 
lege of pleading ill-health ; what 
our neighbours call a migraine is 
an invaluable refuge, and ‘the 
nerves’ are to-day an excellent sub- 
stitute for what our grandmothers 
denominated ‘the spleen.’ But 
with the rougher sex such excuses 
are simply absurd ; a fellow cannot 
ask you to believe he is nervous, 
with the appetite of an Esquimaux 
and the colour of a ploughman, 
while the plea of a headache, unless 
it be a convivial one, you laugh 
ruthlessly to scorn. There are two 
courses for him to pursue—either 
to sulk by himself till he gets 
better, or to rush into every 
description of amusement and dissi- 
pation till he forgets his own 
annoyances and his own identity. 
Another and the only effectual 
remedy, namely, to busy himself in 
fulfilling his duties and doing good, 
is so rarely adopted, that I think it 
unnecessary to recommend it, 
although certain sufferers who have 
honestly tried it vouch most impli- 
citly for its efficacy. The fashion- 
able cure, however, would seem to 
be continual change of scene, and a 
course of what is humorously 
called ‘ gaiety.’ 

It was simply because he did not 
know what on earth to do, that 
Gilbert found himself in the back 
of Mrs. Montpellier’s box at the 
opera, endeavouring to adapt his 
manners and conversation to the 
locality. Hurt he was, and sore, 
to think that he should have been 
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so duped by his own infatuation ; 
that he should have flung himself 
so recklessly away without equiva- 
lent. His pride was lowered, even 
his vanity was wounded ; above all, 
his trust in his own better feelings 
was shaken ; and herein he showed 
the nice judgment and close rea- 
soning of a man in love. It was 
just a fortnight since he had seen 
Ada, a woman with whom it was 
his dearest wish to spend an eter- 
nity, and that one fortnight seemed 
to have made an _ irremediable 
breach between them. Moreover, 
were he so determined, there was 
no absolute impossibility to prevent 
their meeting to-morrow or the 
next day, or some time within the 
week ; but no, he preferred to tor- 
ture himself by imagining barriers 
which did not exist, and a thousand 
improbabilities as unjust to her as 
they were derogatory to him. 
‘Therefore he exerted himself to 
appear gayer and in better spirits 
than usual in the eyes of Mrs. 
Montpellier, and those glittering 
orbs saw through him at a glance, 
while their owner resolved, woman- 
like, to have his secret ere he was 


many hours older; also, womanlike, 
we must in justice add, to assist 
him by al! means in her power, and 
stand by him through thick and 


thin. So she made him sit in the 
chair close behind her, leaving the 
place of honour opposite for such 
comers and goers as she had no 
wish to detain, and began to feel 
her way insidiously, as they do, 
with innocent questions. 

‘Off duty to-night, Mr. Orme? 
Your mother’s box I see is empty, 
and no Lady Gertrude.’ 

A movement of impatience be- 
trayed him. 

‘I haven’t seen Gertrude for a 
week,’ he answered ; ‘I should have 
dined with them on Sunday if I 
had not been engaged to you. You 
see you make me forget all my 
duties ;’ he laughed as he spoke, 
and began to scan the house through 
his glasses. 

‘And very absent and disagree- 
able you were,’ said she, crossing 
her two pretty forefingers as she 
laid them on the cushion. ‘Do 
you know, I think you have an 
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atrociously bad temper, Mr. Orme, 
or else you're very unhappy about 
something or somebody. Come, I’m 
an old friend, what is it ?” 

He smiled somewhat bitterly. 
He was thinkjng how kind every- 
body else was to him, how they 
courted his society, and appreciated 
whatever good qualities he might 
have; why should one so neglect 
and despise him? He came to the 
front of the box and leaned his 
elbows on it, still scanning the 
house with an abstracted, vacant 
gaze; and one sitting far back in 
an upper tier was devouring every 
feature of his facethe while, through 
a pair of bad glasses that tinged 
everything with a pink hue, and 
was impressing, as it were, his 
picture on her brain, for she was 
resolved never, never to see him 
again; at least, not till he was 
fairly married to his cousin, and 
she could look back calmly and 
even laugh at the impossible fancies 
of which she had allowed herself 
to be the dupe. So, in the mean- 
time, it was doubtless judicious to 
give way to the influence of the 
hour, the scene, the lights, above 
all, the music ; to watch every turn 
of the dear face and the noble head, 
to lose herself in an enraptured 
dream of what might have been 
had black been white, and every- 
thing changed, and the whole social 
fabric overturned for her especial 
bliss. 

But even in the midst of this 
self-deluding vision she was jealous 
of him. That was the most ridicu- 
lous thing of all. Though she had 
resolved never so much as to speak 
with him again, to abjure part or 
parcel in his present, his future, 
everything but his past—she could 
not quite give that up ; though she 
had clearly resolved she had no 
right ever even to think of him 
now, she could not help a pang of 
jealousy at his visible attentions to 
another. She should not have 
minded Lady Gertrude, she thought, 
so much, but who was this dark- 
haired, dashing dame, in whose 
opera-box he seemed so completely 
at home? How she wished she 
had a right to counsel him, to plead 
with him, to implore him for his 
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own and his wife’s happiness to 
alter his ways! How she would 
have liked to write to him a kind, 
persuasive letter, full of good advice 
and pure sisterly interest, which 
perhaps he would answer, or would 
ask for an interview to have 
explained, andthen—the card-castle 
tumbled to pieces, as the chill con- 
sciousness came back that they 
could have nothing in common— 
nothing! that between them there 
was a great gulf, none the less 
impassable that it was imaginary. 

The pink-tinged glasses were 
useless to eyes dim with tears. She 
laid them down and turned wearily 
back to the mock sufferings on the 
stage. 

Bravoura was singing her best 
and loudest, shuffling about on her 
knees in imitation of a star that 
shines no longer. It was her fa- 
vourite part, and required indeed 
no little gymnastic prowess, as well 
as great vocal powers, to fill to her 
own satisfaction. 

The opera was perhaps more re- 
markable for dramatic incident 
than lucidity of plot. Everybody 
was attached to the wrong every- 
body else, and neither the dagger 
nor the bowl was spared in order 
that Bravoura might have the stage 
to herself for certain scenes, in 
which her contralto would prove 
most effective. How high she went 
up, how low she came down, how 
spasmodically she twisted the turns 
of her variations, how she strained 
her massive throat, and grappled 
with her deep bosom, in shouts of 
triumph or shrieks of woe, never 
out of time or tune, it is impossible 
for a nqn-professional to describe, 
Sufficient to say that Bravoura out- 
did herself, that Holyhead thought 
he never saw her look so ugly, and 
that Mrs. Montpellier resumed her 
cross-examination of Gilbert under 
cover of the noise. 

‘Mr. Orme,’ she said, looking 
kindly and pityingly in his face, 
‘I am a good deal older than you. 


Dear me, I might be your mother 
almost—at least in India. I should 
call you Gilbert if there was any 


one else in the box, Tell me what 
it is that makes you so unlike 
yourself? It’s no use laughing and 
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shaking your head, and calling me 
“your dear Mrs, Montpellier.” Of 
course I’m your dear Mrs. Mont- 
pellier. I’ve always stood up for 
you and fought your battles, and 
preferred you to most people. That 
is why I never wished you to make 
love to me; and to do you justice, 
I don’t think you ever tried. 
like you all the better, for I don’t 
want to lose you as a friend, and 
indeed I have not too many as 
times go. Now you're a boy com- 
ared to me. No, I don’t dye my 
1air, though I'm much obliged to 
ou for looking at it so suspiciously; 
but I’m nearly forty, all the same. 
Listen to me. I’ve seen far more 
than you have. You know the world 
as prosperous people know it, just 
as you know this house all lit up 
at midnight ; but you haven't seen 
it cold and comfortless at eleven 
o’clock in the day, and you don’t 
know yet what the veal world is 
any more than a child. Will I 
teach it you? I wish I could. You'll 
have to learn some harder lessons 
than I would set you. That is why 
I’m schooling you now, you inno- 
cent dunce. I’m no cleverer than 
my neighbours; but you don’t 
suppose a woman goes through 
such a life as mine, is married 
twice, and loses all I have lost’ 
(here the kind voice trembled 
audibly), ‘to come out of the cru- 
cible quite such a fool as she went 
in. Now you shall not “ come to 
grief,” as you call it, because you 
have no one to take an interest in 
you and warn you in time. Tell 
me what your grievance is, and for 
de femme, Tl help you, if I have to 
cut off my right hand to do it— 
bracelet and all, Is it money? 

* You are too kind,’ he said, really 
touched by her honest  straight- 
forward friendship and _ sweet 
womanly sympathy. ‘Money! You 
don’t think so badly of me, [ hope, 
as to suppose such a difficulty 
as that would make me unhappy ? 

He spoke as a man does who has 
never known what it is to want a 
pound, much less a shilling. 

‘I am glad of that,’ she replied. 
* Not but what I could have helped 
you even then. I don’t the least 
mind their calling me “the 
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Begum ;” and wealth has its advan- 
tages, no doubt. But still it is 
pleasanter to have no dealings of 
that sort between you and me, 
Well, if it isn’t money, it must be 
love. Don’t wince. You've got 
intoascrape. Honestly now, there’s 
a woman at the bottom of all this? 
Tell me the truth.’ 

Gilbert laughed and looked fool- 
ish, It seemed very absurd to be 
thus cross-examined ; and yet he 
felt it would be an immense relief 
to talk over his sorrows, and he 
knew he could trust his companion 
—the stanchest and most conside- 
rate of all confidants, a female 
friend. 

‘Yes, he said, ‘you're right, I 
don’t mind telling you there is a 
“somebody ;” but it’s a foolish busi- 
ness. It can never come to good, 
and I’m very unhappy about it.’ 

‘Te bien Cautru? she asked, 
with a sharp, eager glance. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Orme, for Heaven’s sake, be 
wise! I have seen it so often, and 
I never knew it answer. Go out 
of town—go abroad—go to India 
even—anything rather than that,’ 

Her obvious earnestness gave him 
confidence. 

‘No, no,’ he replied ; ‘if it were 
so, I believe I should go mad. But 
i know you mean what you say. I 
know you wont show me up. I 
know you would help me if you 
could. Give me your advice, and 
tell me what I ought to do,’ 

So with many breaks and stop- 
pages, and much hesitation, out it 
all came ;—how he had met the 
siren, and heard her seductive 
strains, and fallen a victim to the 
charm of the ear and the lust of the 
eye, and above all, the longing of 
the heart—how he had watched 
for her, and worshipped her rather 
as an angel than a woman—and 
how her very station was his 
greatest impediment, not because 
it was inferior to his own, but lest 
she should dream for an instant 
that he presumed on such infe- 
riority, for indeed with all her soft- 
ness and attractions she had the 
bearing of a queen. Whereat Mrs, 
Montpellier smiled, recalling the 
while certain similar rhapsodies 
that had once been whispered in 
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her own ear. ‘If they only knew 
us,’ thought Mrs. Montpellier, ‘they 
wouldn’t imagine us to be either 
angels or queens ; but men are such 
fools, they never can understand 
that the same bait which takes a 
sprat will take a salmon, and that 
Cinderella in the ball-room is no 
more invulnerable than Cinderella 
in the kitchen.’ Gilbert mean- 
while, floundering about in his 
confessions, was compelled to ac- 
knowledge the real profession and 
antecedents of his divinity. To do 
him justice, he rather gloried in 
them at heart, but yet the force of 
habit and education was so strong 
that he could not help looking ap- 
yealingly in his listener’s face while 
1e told his tale. 

There was that in his glowing 
earnest countenance and the ac- 
cent of his voice which spoke of 
faith, and sincerity, and depth of 
feeling for which, prejudiced as 
she was in his favour, she would 
scarcely have given him credit. 
Could this be the careless, good- 
humoured dandy who was pro- 
verbial for his utter insouciance 
and hardness of heart? She began 
to experience a certain curiosity as 
to the ‘somebody’ who could have 
taken captive this champion among 
the Philistines, and longed to see 
the weapon that could thus pierce 
an armour of proof hitherto deemed 
impenetrable. Many motives com- 
bined to interest her in the progress 
of an attachment which partook of 
the nature both of tragedy and 
farce, which might turn out either 
in its dénouement, but which she 
began to suspect was rather too 
strong to be pleasant to the actors 
immediately concerned; ‘for she 
could not but conceive that the 
‘somebody’ must be as devoted to 
Gilbert as he obviously was to her. 
So she pondered for a minute or 
so before she spoke, and Bravoura’s 
roulades made the chandeliers 
jingle again the while. 

‘And you like her very much? 
she said, in a low, impressive tone. 

By the way, why does a woman 
love her dog, her china, her new 
dress, but only talks of liking when 
it is a case of an unfortunate 
in the toils? Probably on the same 
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rinciple that the spider /ikes the 
fluebottle buzzing in her web, to 
the destruction of the fabric, but 
also to the clumsy insect’s own 
utter discomfiture. 

‘I would do anything on earth 
for her,’ answered Gilbert, in a 
tone of suppressed feeling. ‘ She’s 
the | only woman in the world to 
me. 
‘And you wouldn’t injure her or 
vex her, or make her unhappy in 
any way ? pursued the lady. 

‘I would give my life to preserve 
one of the hairs of her head,’ was 
his reply. ‘I tell you, there is no- 
thing I wouldn’t do, nothing I 
wouldn’t endure, to spare her a 
moment’s sorrow or uneasiness.’ 

‘ And yet, Mr, Orme, you couldn’t 
well marry a music-mistress, ob- 
served Mrs. Montpellier, quite 
simply and quietly. 

Now such a remark as this with 
nine men out of ten would have 
been judicious and effective. It 
was indeed as the old Roman would 
say, ‘ touching the matter with the 
point of a needle; it was placing 
before him in the clearest light the 
absurdity of his position, disillu- 
sionizing him in the most simple 
matter-of-fact way of the romance 
in which he had chosen to wrap 
himself up. It ignored all heroism 
and martyrdom, and such morbid 
exaggeration, and was but a civil 
manner of expressing a sentiment 
which is seldom without its due in- 
fluence— What a fool Mrs. Grundy 
will think you!’—and as such it 
was no doubt a weighty and un- 
answerable argument. 

Sut Gilbert didn’t care for Mrs. 
Grundy. That ubiquitous lady had 

etted and encouraged him till, 
ike any other spoiled child, he was 
very regardless of the good opinion 
of his nurse. ‘ You couldn't well 
marry a music-mistress.’ This was 
exactly the question he had never 
yet sched himself point-blank, It 
was now brought before him as a 
foregone conclusion, a social im- 
possibility. Couldn't he?. We 
should see! There was a strong 
leavening of opposition in his cha- 
racter, as there is in most of those 
who are capable of self-sacrifice, 
and to such a temperament as his 
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it was delightful to think that he 
had much to give, that the con- 
descension would not be all on his 
mistress’s side: for, like a true 
knight, he had never thought of 
himself as worthy of the least of 
her regards. After all, this would 
solve the difficulty at once. He 
would find her out if the world 
held her ; he would see her again 
before he was twenty-four hours 
older. Mrs. Montpellier had sug- 
gested the very thing he would 
give all he had to accomplish ; and 
he made an inward vow, as he 
folded that lady carefully in her 
shawl, that he would marry the 
music-mistress if she could be in- 
duced to accept him. The latter 
contingency would probably scarce 
have occurred to any one else, cer- 
tainly not to a disheartening ex- 
tent; but it was sure to cast a 
gloom over the visions of one who 
was deeply and truly in love. 

As he took Mrs. Montpellier to 
her carriage, good-natured friends 
in the crush-room arrived at their 
own conclusions as to their sudden 
alliance. He had been in her box 
all the evening !—he had never left 
her for an instant! iven now 
they seemed to be whispering about 
something very interesting. What 
would Lady Gertrude say? and 
Mr. Montpellier !—if he was really 
alive, which many people affirmed, 
or if, as Lady Visigoth observed, 
‘there ever was such a person ; 
‘not that she was surprised the 
least—it was all of a piece—young 
Orme was going fast to the dogs, 
no doubt, but she couldn’t blame 
him, And really, now, the woman 
was old enough to be his mother ? 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE FALSE GOD. 


Like all old people, I must tell 
my story my own way or not at all, 
I have seen my grandmother (now 
[ trust canonized) drivelling over 
her knitting during a_live-long 
summer's day. Here she would 
skip a whole row, with that appear- 
ance of carelessness which is per- 
haps the greatest triumph of art; 
there she would ‘drop three stitches 
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and take up one’ with grave perse- 
verance and perplexing ingenuity. 
Anon the ball of worsted would 
roll off her venerable knees, and 
escape into all sorts of impracti- 
cable corners, an object for the 
gambols of the kitten or the admi- 
ration of the two-year-old sprawling 
on the floor. Sometimes the work 
would seem to progress, sometimes 
to retrograde. Yesterday, all four 
pins revolving like the arms of a 
windmill ; to-day, two or three of 
them stationary as the legs of a 
pianoforte,—yet somehow the task 
went on; through every dilemma, 
through every misadventure, the 
fabric grew larger, and a ribbed 
worsted stocking, that it tickled 
you to look at, was the eventual 
result. Is it not so with ‘a tale 
that is told? The thread is con- 
tinually escaping, the work con- 
stantly entangled, the pins seldom 
equably sharing the toil Still, row 
by row, and line by line, the manu- 
facture comes to a conclusion ; and 
like the stocking, is footed and 
finished, and produced with all its 
imperfections, to be used and worn 


out, or to be condemned and put 
away. 


My ball is rolling to-day beyond 
the reach of child or kitten, far out 


upon the floor. This is to be a 
chapter devoted to moralizing. 
Like knitting, it is a humble, 
rosaic, and somniferous pursuit ; 
ike knitting also, such as it is, it 
has a certain result, You can 
always skip it and pass on, or you 
can wade through it with laborious 
condescension, marking the while 
where the skein is entangled and 
the stitches have been dropped. 

I have heard of a ship sailing for 
a distant port, well-manned, well- 
provisioned, well-found in stores, 
and tackle, and every kind of gear. 
Her destination was familiar to 
captain and crew, her charts were 
clear and accurate, she lay her 
course to a nicety by the bearings 
of her compasses ; and yet this ship 
went ashore five hundred miles and 
more out of her due reckoning, 
and so going to pieces, was lost 
with all her cargo upon a reef, 
The underwriters were beside them- 
selves. Never was such a thing 
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known! The captain must have 
been mad, or drunk, or incompe- 
tent—perhaps all three; he de- 
served to be drowned, which he 


‘was not, and his escape was the 


more fortunate as he was enabled 
eventually to account for the catas- 
trophe. 

He had studied his charts and 
taken his bearings accurately ; he 
had not neglected his duty for an 
instant, and the ship’s head had 
never wavered a point off her safest 
course. She answered her helm 
admirably, and the alternate Tritons 
at the wheel were able seamen one 
and all, who could steer her to an 
inch by the compasses before them. 
And here was the whole mischief— 
the compass itself was in error. A 
quantity of iron, placed for greater 
security about the binnacle, had 
caused a considerable variation of 
the magnetic needle ; and the very 
instrument that should have been 
her truest safeguard, proved that 
hapless ship’s destruction. Many 
days of cloudy weather had pre- 
vented her officers from taking a 
celestial observation ; and the in- 
fluence of the currents, as usual, 
had considerably affected her dead- 
reckoning. Thus she drove forward 
in perfect confidence, faster and 
faster towards her fate—struck— 
filled—broke up—and so went 
down. 

How often I think of that ship 
when I reflect on the wide ocean of 
life. What avail all the blocks and 
spars, and canvas of the prosperous 
bark, the friends who surround and 
support us, the advantages of posi- 
tion, rank, or genius; nay, the 
very wealth that fills our sails? 
What avails the well-known chart 
that most of us study at least once 
in the week, that warns us of every 
shoal and every danger, and shows 
us the only true course to lead to 
the wished-for haven? What avails 
the dead reckoning of respecta- 
bility and worldly advantage, and 
self-interest —nay, the very com- 
pass of ethical morality itself,—if 
we never take a celestial observa- 
tion on our own account, if we 
never bend the knees in humility 
and raise the eyes to heaven in 
prayer ? 
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This alone can save us from 
shipwreck. All other precautions 
are good in their way—wise, dis- 
creet, and advantageous—but this 
is indispensable. Many a great 
mind has neglected it—many a 
code of exceeding subtlety and sa- 
gacity has omitted it from its 
scheme. What has been the re- 
sult? The highest phase to which 
heathen magnanimity could attain 
was but suicide, after all. Cato, 
steeped in the ethics of Aristocles, 
surnamed Plato, could find no 
better solution for a difficulty than 
the point of his reverted blade. 
Was this all that could be learned 
from the sage who combined the 
dreams of Heraclitus, the opinions 
of Pythagoras, and the sounder 
conclusions of Socrates, to form his 
own ideal of perfection? What 
are all the speculations of philo- 
sophy, the doctrines of the Porch, 
the disquisitions of the Schools, 
compared with a single sentence of 
the carpenter's Son? Which of us 
would now prefer to ‘err with 


Plato’ rather than be wise with 
‘one of these little ones? It needed 
not eighteen centuries of progres- 


sive improvement to teach us the 
obvious lesson— 


But I hold the grey barbarian lower than 
the Christian child ! 


At the risk of being esteemed as 
tedious and discursive as the old 
lady to whom I have already re- 
spectfully alluded, I pursue my 
admonitory theme. It is for this 
‘Christian child’ that I would ven- 
ture to put in an appeal. Are we 
not too prone to teach the little one 
lessons of self-reliance and _self- 
guidance, omitting or rather ignor- 
ing the important consideration 
that man is not a self-regulating 
machine? Ifthe urchin is hungry, 
he does not go to the servants for 
a modicum of flour and the loan of 
a rolling-pin, to make himself such 
a morsel as his soul loveth, but he 
seeks mamma and asks for a slice 
of bread and jam, or a bit of cake, 
as the case may be. So when he is 
sent swelling and silent to enjoy 
his own society in disgrace, till * he 
is good, would it not be well to 
show him the shortest and easiest 
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method of arriving at that desirable 
state /—to teach him that he cannot 
make himself good, any more than 
in sickness he can make himself 
well; but that he can ask in the 
one dilemma as in the other for 
what he wants, and so surely as he 
asks will he obtain the remedy. It 
is the nature of a child to be de- 
pendent ; it is his nature to pray. 
t is well to /ead him to it when it 
is so easy and so familiar. God 
forbid he should wait till he is 
driven to it in manhood by the 
pressure of a great agony, though 
even this be preferable to his pass- 
ing out of life without bending the 
knee at all. What is a man’s first 
exclamation when he is_ shot 
through the lungs? What is the 
first outcry of despair from a 
broken heart? In either case, the 
sufferer calls instinctively on his 
Maker. Be he a poor workman in 
a foundry, an obscure private in 
the ranks, or one who has spent his 
life in purple and fine linen, with 
all that the world holds best worth 
having at his feet,—each child in 
its extremity appeals almost un- 
consciously to its Father. The 
soul flying to the lips renders this 
involuntary homage to its God. 
Man has been defined by sundry 
quaint conceits ;—as a laughing 
animal, a weeping animal—nay, 
even a cooking animal. It seems 
to me that he is essentially a wor- 
shipping animal, that his very or- 
ganization forbids him to stand 
alone, and compels him to lean 
on some being or some principle 
stronger than himself. All the 
greatest and wisest of the earth 
have practically acknowledged this 
necessity. Clever wits and ready 
talkers may have ridiculed and ig- 
nored it, but clever wits and ready 
talkers have not swayed the des- 
tinies of the world. Alexander of 
Macedon did not disdain to wor- 
ship the heathen Jove, with whom 
he claimed affinity, as David, the 
warriorking, exulted in the homage 
he offered to the true God. Why 
should the polished Greek have 
trusted in his Delphic oracle, and 
the grim Scandinavian brooded over 
the runes of his ancestral faith ! 
Because Xenophon’s ten thousand 
PP 
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and Erl Harald’s vikings were in 
this respect but little children— 
ruthless warriors, daring adven- 
turers, helmed and plumed and 
steeped to the elbows in blood, but 
still in this one weakness little 
children and of the same family. 
Superstition is but faith exaggerated 
aeeuiainn is but religion gone 
mad, The human race are willing 
slaves of the one, sadly prone to 
the other; but this only proves 
that the principle of worship is 
inherent in their nature, and that 
pantheism rather than atheism is 
the extreme to which they tend. 
How easy then is it, and how 
profitable, to lead a child in the 
right way. What a responsibility 
is theirs who have the guidance 
of youth. What an old metaphor 
that is about the pebble which 
turns hither or thither the course 
of a mountain rill, but how sugges- 
tive too. It is no trifling considera- 
tion whether the mighty flood shall 
eventually roll into the easternmost 
or the westernmost ocean. How 
often doI reproach myself with my 
negligence towards my pupil. Woe 
is me! for I had already learned 
the lesson on my own account, had 
been crushed and humbled and 
beaten ‘with many stripes’ for my 
sins. Yet was I content to pore 
with him over the character of 
every sage in history, to discuss 
the belief, the career, the doctrine 
of each, and pass by the Man of 
Sorrows in silence as though he 
were but a fabulous personage 
after all; nay, could read the Greek 
Testament, and dwell upon the 
purity of its language, the simpli- 
city of its expressions, the very 
mood and tense of a verb, whilst [ 
neglected or slurred over the Divine 
Spirit that vivified and sanctified 
the whole. What is education, after 
all? Is it a dull routine like the 
work of a horse in a mill, to be 
trod by every disposition alike? 
Is it sufficient that each disciple 
should be taught in turn to con- 
strue, and parse, and scan—to ad- 
mire old Homer’s hexameters with 
Dacier, and criticise Horace’s iam- 
bics with Anthon nay, to obtain 
a thorough insight into, and ac- 
quaintance with, the elegancies and 
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the manners of Greece and Rome, 
the while trigonometry, logarithms, 
and conic sections are not wholly 
neglected? Or is it a preparatory 
course of training for the great 
struggle that every child of man 
must hereafter wage, of which the 
rize is—what?—success in this 
ife? Who was ever satisfied with 
it? Earthly happiness? Who will 
confess to it? A quiet heart? Who 
has got it? What then? If it be 
what twelve poor Jews affirmed 
nearly two thousand years ago they 
knew it was, by direct inspiration 
—if it be what some millions of 
the bravest, and gentlest, and best 
on earth have since died believ- 
ing it—if it be that without which 
you have perhaps never pictured to 
yourself what a blank would be 
your own identity—then surely it 
is not well to ignore in your prepa- 
ration of the candidate the very aim 
and end you would fit him to 
attain. 

I might have done much with 
Gilbert that I neglected to do. I 
could at least have sown broadcast 
a few grains of the good seed 
which so multiplies in a fertile soil 
under God’s_ blessed sunshine. 
Here a little and there a little, and 
in that warm, kindly heart what a 
goodly harvest might have been 
the result. I dare not dwell on the 
contingency now. 

Still, if he had but had a mother, 
Gilbert’s disposition would have 
been so different. If Lady Olivia 
could but have looked upon the 
boy as it is woman’s instinct to 
look even on a stranger’s child, if 
she had not thrust his tenderness 
away from her, and taught him, as 
it were, that to his mother alone 
he was unwelcome, her influence 
with a youth of his character would 
have been paramount. He was so 
tractable, so docile, so easily led. 
He was so loving and considerate 
to all that came about him, from 
his frightful old nurse down to 
‘Mouse, the longsuffering and 
never-resting pony. Brave and 
high-spirited as the boy was, a 
word of kindness would at any 
time bring the tears to his eyes. 
He would have required no teach- 
ing to love his mother, and his 
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mother might so easily have taught 
him to love his God. 

And yet Lady Olivia was what 
the world called a ‘religious wo- 
man’—a person of ‘ excellent prin- 
ciples —cold, pitiless, and unwaver- 
ing. To be punctual in your 
payments, to ‘ give tithes of all you 
possess,’ to exact implicit obedience 
from your inferiors, to offer out- 
ward homage to your betters, and 
to return with scrupulous accuracy 
the courtesies of your equals, this 
is to be thoroughly respectable, and 
for this be sure you will obtain 
your reward. You have never 
been tempted ; therefore you shall 
spurn the fallen: you have never 
been in need ; therefore you shall 
in no wise stretch a helping hand 
to the unfortunate. The outside at 
least of your own cup and platter 
you have kept clean and unseamed ; 
so when your neighbour’s pitcher is 
broken, you shall stand exulting at 
the well-mouth, and mock his 
agony of thirst. All this is to be 
worldly-wise and worldly virtuous. 
All this is to be eminent in a 
service of which the rewards are 
immediate and tangible, of which 
the medals and decorations hang 
glittering outside your breast ; but 
I doubt hugely if it be the service 
of the cross, I doubt it may be 
but disobedience and rank mutiny 
in the eyes of Him who came 
to call, ‘ not the righteous, but sin- 
ners, to repentance.’ 

Lady Olivia called herself a 
miserable sinner once a week ; also 
once a week she heard poor Gilbert 
his catechism, as lucidly set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer for 
the instruction of young Chris- 
tians. The boy repeated it scru- 
pulously by rote, standing the 
while on one particular square of 
the carpet, in a perfect perspiration 
of fear lest he should omit or mis- 
take a single word. The slightest 
error was corrected with merciless 
severity : the task was fulfilled with 
undeviating exactitude. Whether 
this method of teaching the sublime 
and simple truths of our beautiful 
faith be the most advisable, it is not 
for me to question. I would only 
ask you, sir, a man of forty, if you 
can at this moment say the Church 
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Catechism by heart? if you can ex- 
plain it to your own satisfaction ? 
if you can make that explanation 
clear to the intelligence of a child ? 

As the boy grew up, it was not 
likely that he would submit to the 
control of amother who ruled by fear 
rather than love. Petticoat influ- 
ence, indeed, is seldom either much 
regarded or dreaded by a man un- 
der thirty. By degrees he slipped 
his neck out of the yoke, 1 am 
bound to say with perfect temper 
and good conduct. He never spoke 
harshly or disrespectfully to Lady 
Olivia, but he simply absented him- 
self as much as possible from her 
society, and ignored her authority 
altogether. Such a state of things 
was unnatural, and could not pos- 
sibly lead to good. Then came all 
the excitement and temptations of 
the great world to be encountered 
in their most seductive form, 
without the one controlling prin- 
ciple which steadies even when it 
fails to guide, as the helm of a ship 
keeps her head well up to wind- 
ward in a gale. A young man of 
fortune loose upon London, with- 
out domestic ties, and without a 
strong sense of religion, is not un- 
likely to make shipwreck. That 
Gilbert escaped so long, I can only 
attribute to his excellent natural 
disposition, to a certain degree of 
innate refinement that shrank in- 
tuitively from vice, even when the 
dame draped herself, as she well 
knows how to do, in her daintiest 
attire, and to a grave brotherly 
regard he entertained for his cousin 
Gertrude, whose alternate sarcasms 
and good counsels did not fail on 
more than one occasion to rouse 
in him that sense of self-respect 
and that strength of self-control 
which the extremes of prosperity 
and adversity are so prone to anni- 
hilate. 

Why he never fell in love with 
Gertrude it is not easy to say. 
Perhaps the very facility of win- 
ning prevented him from entering 
the arena: perhaps the most tempt- 
ing fruit is always that which 
hangs out of reach, and it is poor 
sport to strike the quarry without 
the excitement of the chase. At 
the time when my story opens, the 
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girl had almost made up her mind 
to marry him, and when such 
young ladies are in earnest they 
are not easily foiled. It is folly to 
speculate on what might have been. 
ould such a marriage have en- 
sured his happiness hére and here- 
after? or would it but have made 
confusion worse confounded? There 
is no such thing as a suppositional 
a ; and yet how prone we are to 
ament and bewail. ‘//I had only 
known. Jf I had but been a day 
sooner.’ If so, you would have 
been a different person, under diffe- 
rent circumstances, in a different 
world; and the whole hypothesis 
explodes in its own absurdity. 
ong before he was thirty Gil- 
bert had become a good-humoured, 
easy, unprincipled man of the 
world. I use the latter adjective 
in its narrowest sense. I do not 
mean to say that he was capable of 
any infamous act, and for what the 
world calls honour, he had the 
most scrupulous regard; but I do 
mean to say that of such latitude 
as that world allows, totally irre- 
spective of religion and morality, 
he was quite ready to avail himself. 
Like the bulk of his associates, he 
was also somewhat bored and blasé, 
as those must always be who ex- 
end immortal energies in hunt- 
ing butterflies ; but like them, he 
accepted this weariness as an in- 
dispensable condition, and only 
strove to dispel it by a fresh pur- 
suit after a fresh insect. 

If the butterflies had been all 
alike, flitting the same unvarying 
round within the garden walls, this 
would have been of less impor- 
tance, but in a fatal moment he 
was attracted by one of fairy 
colours and far extended flight. 
Hot, breathless, and exhausted, he 
followed it beyond the bounds of 
lawn and pleasure-grounds, far out 
and away into the wilderness, 
When Gilbert Orme first met Ada 
Latimer, he thought he had ex- 
hausted all the sensations and ex- 
ee of life. He fancied in 
is ignorance (was it pitiful or en- 
viable!) that he had felt every- 
thing, done everything, that he 
was getting old in mind if not in 
body, and that there was very 
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little left worth living for, but the 
common needs of every-day exis- 
tence, To awake from such a state 
of torpidity was in itself delicious, 
There was a zest in everything 
now that even boyhood had failed 
to find ; he triumphed like a miser 
in his newly-discovered treasure, 
pondered on it in secret, and hid it 
away in his inmost heart. In such 
a disposition as his there was a 
considerable leavening of the wo- 
manly element, which makes an 
amiable companion, but a weak 
man. The ‘besoin d’aimer’ was 
strong within him. He had never 
got through that disease which, 
like the measles, it is best to en- 
counter in early life, consequently 
it took a firm hold of his constitu- 
tion. He had often been grazed 
before, but never hit, consequently 
the wound assumed an undue im- 
portance, and he pulled it about, 
and probed it till it festered and 
spread over his whole being. 

His was a temperament capable 
of going any length where the 
affections as well as the passions 
were concerned. I have seen him 
when a boy, plunge into a study 
which interested, or take up an 
amusement which fascinated him, 
with an energy and a persistency 
that of themselves predicated suc- 
cess. Contrary to one of the fun- 
damental rules of mechanics, his 
violentum was also perpetuum, and 
he was a rare instance of impetu- 
osity and perseverance combined. 
Beneath that careless, indolent ex- 
terior lay, dormant indeed, but 
only waiting to be aroused, strong 
passions, unbending resolution, an 
iron will that could strike fiercely 
on the instant, or wait doggedly 
for years, the whole tempered by 
a rare generosity and kindliness 
of heart. Such a character indeed 
is powerful for good or for evil, 
such a character above all others 
requires some guidance superior to 
the sordid motives that commonly 
sway mankind. 

I have heard a theory broached 
which at first sight may appear un- 
tenable, but on which the more I 
reflect, the more I am convinced it 
contains a considerable leavening 
of truth. It is this, that there is a 
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strong similarity in the characters 
of the very good and the very bad, 
nay, that their prevailing qualities 
are actually identical, and that 
the difference, as in the moun- 
tain stream, depends upon the 
channel into which they may hap- 
pen to be turned. It is a startling 
consideration truly, and more espe- 
cially for those who have to do 
with the young. Doubtless it is 
difficult to define the exact point 
at which a virtue carried too far 
passes into its corresponding vice. 
Itrequires, indeed, askilful moralist 
to decide where faith ends and 
fanaticism begins—where courage 
becomes rashness, decision degene- 
rates into self-conceit, or perseve- 
rance petrifies into obstinacy. The 
more | reflect on such ethical in- 
consistencies, the more hopelessly 
Tlose myself in a maze of conjec- 
ture from which I feel there is no 
egress but by the light of revela- 
tion. No system of man’s philo- 
sophy has ever yet been sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
reasoning powers. It is better to 
accept humbly what we feel we 
cannot do without ; it is better to 
believe than to wnderstand, and 
while we take morality as a staff, 
to hold fast by religion as a guide. 
_ Yes, we come back at last to the 
Druid’s stones, to the Norseman’s 
runes, to the Pythian oracle, and 
the Papist’s mother of God. We 
must worship something. Have we 
not the simplest and noblest faith 
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that was ever believed by man? 
Can we not worship as that faith 
enjoins ? 

There was no want of veneration 
in Gilbert. He was capable of a 
fanatic’s devotion, body, and heart, 
and soul. God help him! it was 
no cold, self-sufficing temperament 
that made such havoc with my 
boy. 

* Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols!) Even in these Chris- 
tian times idolatry is one of the 
crying sins of the human race. Be 
it the money-worship that reduces 
every thought and feeling to a 
golden standard—be it the ambi- 
tion that leaves not a moment for 
reflection or repose—be it the more 
amiable yet no less fatal folly that 
exalts a fellow-creature into a 
divinity—too surely does it mete 
out for itself its own retribution. 
It is a fine thing to be rich. It is 
grand to have power, and station, 
and influence. Above all, it is a 
golden dream to love. How sweet 
is it to treasure up something so 
dearly! how ennobling to adore 
it so devotedly ! what unspeakable 
happiness in the utter self-aban- 
donment and self-sacrifice! can 
any pleasure of gain or success 
compare with that which we feel 
in pouring out all our wealth of 
life and hopes at our idol’s feet? 
—and yet—I wonder what the poor 
negro thinks of his Fetish when, as 
must sometimes happen, he finds 
it break to pieces in his hand? 
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THE TURKISH DIFFICULTY. 


\ R. CARLYLE has justly stig- 

matized that as a bastard con- 
servatism which forgets that there 
are things too rotten to be suscep- 
tible of ‘ conservation.’ It is with 
a strong sense of this on our minds 
that we touch on that eternal 
puzzle, the Turkish Empire. No 
sensible man can fail to see a sad 
omen in the sincere efforts made by 
the Sultan for the last twelve years 
to do justice to the Christians, and 
in the small results for good ; es- 
pecially since it has even given an 
impetus to the fanaticism of the 
Turks, while the central govern- 
ment, which exists only by their 
energy, is evidently unable to con- 
trol them. We cannot overlook 
the broad and terrible fact, that the 
Ottomans have for four full cen- 
turies been masters of Constanti- 
nople and its empire, without 
winning one step in the direction 
of conciliating loyalty from the 
subject Christians, To this day 


the Turkish empire (beyond the 
region where the population is 
age Mussulman) is not a State, 


ut a military occupation. The 
conquered Christians are not even 
expected to be in loyal allegiance : 
obedience alone is claimed of them : 
their allegiance is undisguisedly 
given to their patriarch or to the 
Pope, or to some great Christian 
power, Russia or France, some- 
times to England. Meanwhile, in 
four centuries the resources of the 
empire have everywhere visibly 
decayed. Not only is Turkey pro- 
portionably weaker than the Chris- 
tian powers at her side, which in 
this period have so immensely ad- 
vanced in population, in wealth, in 
skill, in intelligence, but the Otto- 
man race itself diminishes visibly 
in numbers. The land is full of 
ruined villages and cities, and of 
interminable graveyards, while it 
is hard to point out any signs of 
thriving industry and permanent 
constructions, except through Eu- 
ropean capital and Christian mer- 
chants. From such a view it is 
difficult to hope or wish for the 
conservation of Turkish rule. 

On the other hand, there are 


grave reasons to fear that some- 
thing worse by far may happen to 
the empire than to be subject to a 
oowerful Turkish hand. The Turks 
ome at least one valuable thing— 
they have four centuries of expe- 
rience in rule. The dynasty, if not 
the ruling race, has learnt some- 
thing. One who must be a slave 
may well say, with the captive of 
old, ‘It is great matter of thank- 
fulness to be under lords who are 
old in wealth.’ Recent events in 
Syria have shown what horrors 
may arise if Druses or Maronites 
have free range for their passions, 
The Maronites appear to have been 
first to plot the outbreak, as they 
were the last to claim inordinate 
revenge by help of French arms. 
The Druses lie under the discredit 
of having used their victory with 
extreme atrocity ; and in the future 
they carry with them both the 
memory of victory and the dispo- 
sition to make their enemies sorry 
that they ever had European pro- 
tectors. Many schemes have been 
thrown out from time to time about 
‘expelling the Turks from Europe,’ 
the reasonableness of which is more 
or less plausibly maintained. But 
the reasoners appear always to 
overlook the main difficulty, which 
is not in European, but in Asiatic 
Turkey. To expel the Turks from 
Europe implies a religious crusade, 
a religious war ; and would kindle 
Turkish fanaticism beyond all 
power of resistance on the part of 
the Sultan and his pashas, It 
must inevitably precipitate a mas- 
sacre of the Christians in_every 
art of Asiatic Turkey. This Druso- 
faronite affair does not stand 
alone. Within twenty or five-and- 
twenty years there were massacres 
equally barbarous, and far more 
causeless, of Nestorian Christians 
in Kourdistén. The Ottoman dy- 
nasty would, and always will, hin- 
der such dealings whenever they 
can. The Sultan was paralysed in 
the Lebanon by the treaty which 
England imposed on him, with 
pees intention. When 

ords Melbourne and Palmerston 
were civil enough to the Sultan 
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(during the recess of Parliament) 
to reconquer the Syrian coast from 
the Pasha of Egypt, and put it 
back under the Sultan’s rule, they 
wished to avoid the odious imputa- 
tion of supporting despotism, and 
thought they did something for 
freedom by stipulating that the 
Druses and Maronites should be 
armed, and the local Turkish force 
strictly limited. We do not blame 
our Ministers for this proviso, 
whatever we may think of the 
Syrian war itself; but experience 
now sadly shows that neither 
Druses nor Maronites can be trusted 
with arms, except under the pres- 
sure of some greater force which 
they both will fear. Jf the great 
Powers of Europe had less of mu- 
tual suspicion, more simplicity of 
object, and were beyond the danger 
of mutual war, the actual state of 
things in parts of the Turkish em- 
pire might justify a joint European 
occupation to last for twenty years 
—time enough for new habits to 
grow up and become rooted,—and 
thus to enforce all that the Sultan 
has decreed concerning the equality 
of the tworeligions. But inasmuch 
as this is impossible, the next best 
thing for Turkish Asia is, that the 
Sultan’s executive energy shall be 
concentrated on it, and not be 
diverted to the Danube and to 
Bosnia by European dangers. We 
must all remember that during the 
Russian war, Turkey had one and 
only one efficient army—that which 
was on the Danube, with its reserve 
at Shumla. The army in Armenia 
was little but a rabble, unorganized, 
and with ignorant thievish officers, 
The resources of Turkey barely 
suffice to keep up the army needed 
in the west, This it is that para- 
lyses her in Asia, This exposes 
the Asiatic Christians to the worst 
evils of anarchy, and leaves the 
fanatical part of both religions un- 
bridled. 

Moreover, it cannot be doubted 
that the wars of 1829 and 1855 
alike have taught the Russians 
where is their strength, and where 
the weakness of Turkey. In each 
campaign they found the Danube 
far less assailable than Armenia. 
In 1828-9 we had destroyed the 
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Turkish fleet at Navarino, which 
enabled the Russians to blockade 
the Turkish coast ; yet Varna was 
only taken by bribing its pasha, 
and the resistance on the Danube 
was intense. In 1854 the Western 
fleets saved the Turks from the 
danger of attack in their rear, and 
caused the principal difference 
between that war andthe preceding. 
These recent events have shown 
that France and England will tem- 
porarily forget their rivalries when 
Constantinople is threatened b 
Russia; but they will not mare 
their armies into the interior of 
Asia. When next Russia quarrels 
with Turkey (which may be as 
soon as she recovers from the pro- 
cess of emancipating the peasants), 
her place of attack is likely to be 
Armenia; and there are many 
reasons why she may desire the 
opportunity. She still feels pain- 
fully the loss of reputation which 
she has endured, the impression 
against her power made in Georgia, 
in Persia, in Tartary, by the pro- 
hibition imposed on her to have a 
fleet of war in the Black Sea; any 
addition to her empire by advance 
into Armenia would at®nce remove 
this stigma, and would put her into 
the most formidable position 
against Asia Minor. The diplo- 
matic world is said to believe that 
France and Russia have a private 
agreement on the Eastern question; 
if it be so, no compact is more 
probable than that Russia is to win 
what she can in Armenia, and 
France to be equally free as to the 
Levant. Be this true or false, be 
it desirable or highly undesirable 
in the interests of humanity, that 
Russia should gain this advanced 
position, it is certain that the Sultan 
cannot think it advisable; hence 
he is open to counsel which would 
teach him how to avoidit. If there 
be an honourable way of meeting 
that difficulty, if it be possible to 
place his principal army no longer 
on the Danube, but in Armenia, 
and at the same time to be quite 
safe on his Western frontiers, an 
English ambassador would have 
great weight in advising such a 
course, 

The weakness of Turkey (as 
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against foreign powers), essentially 
depends on its vain and empty 
retention of nominal sovereignty 
over the Christian races of the 
Danube. The Western Powers have 
been in alarm lest the Principalities 
fall into the hands of Russia ; only 
for that reason have they wished 
Turkey to retain them. But to 
Turkey they are a drain, a running 
sore. The tribute which they pay 
is a trifle ; the expense which they 
involve, and the responsibility, are 
ruinous, There has been much 
talk of late about Austria selling 
Venetia ; will the time ever come 
when the Sultan shall be advised 
to sell this idle and mischievous 
sovereignty? Perhaps the possi- 
bility may soon offer itself, not 
indeed of ‘sale’ in any coarse and 
dishonourable sense, but of advan- 
tageous transfer. Turkey has of 
late years been forced, primarily in 
defence of the Principalities, to 
incur large debts, which ought to 
have been defrayed by Russia, the 
real culprit. If the Christian 


Principalities would take on them- 
selves this debt as the price of 
their complete emancipation, the 
Sultan would be a great gainer by 


it, provided that the provinces 
thus parted with werefully defended 
against Russia. We say, the possi- 
bility of such a transfer may before 
long arise, out of which a real per- 
manent settlement of this ever- 
threatening Eastern embroilment 
would dawn upon us :—we mean in 
case of Hungary effecting her 
separation from Austria. Let it 
not be forgotten that the population 
of the kingdom of Hungary is 
equal to that which our ‘ United 
Kingdom’ had attained at the 
Battle of Trafalgar; equal also to 
that of the Kingdom of Prussia as 
settled in 1815; while its natural 
defences are immensely superior to 
those of the straggling dominions 
of Prussia : its hardy, warlike popu- 
lation is that with which Austria 
has fought her countless battles for 
three centuries; its fertile plain 
would easily maintain three times 
its present inhabitants, and under 
freer commerce, with agriculture 
already improving, will rapidly 
develop its powers. In 1849, 
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though Croatia and Servia were 
hostile, Hungary alone repelled the 
collective force of Austria, and 
would probably have made good 
its resistance against Russia too, 
but for the treachery of Gorgey, 
and the despondency infused into 
his officers by the refusal of Eng- 
land and France to mediate or any 
way acknowledge Hungary. Now, 
we say, such a Power as this, 
strengthened by the memory of its 
heroic deeds in 1849, is a trust- 
worthy nucleus, But not only so; 
its relation to Croatia, Servia, and 
Sclavonia, and, indeed, to Transyl- 
vania, assimilate it to a body of 
United States; that is to say, 
though it has a central Diet (or 
Congress, as we may call it), yet on 
principle it allows great internal 
treedom of self-government in the 
constituent members. This would 
sasily permit the aggregation of 
Turkish Servia to it, also of Monte- 
negro, and of the Principalities at 
the mouth of the Danube, without 
any sensible internal change to 
these. It can matter little to Prince 
Michael or Couza, as far as his 
internal power and position is con- 
cerned, whether the suzerain who 
is bound to defend him, and to 
whom he pays a certain allegiance, 
is the Sultan, or is the King of 
Hungary ; while in the abstract, 
he is likely to prefer a Christian 
protector and one more powerful, 
provided that he has full assurance 
that the power is friendly and faith- 
ful. Austria is so abhorred both 
in Servia and Wallachia, that such 
a union is quite impossible as long 
as the Hapsburg dynasty holds its 
place in Hungary; but from the 
day of its ejection the possibility 
begins to arise. 

The United States of America, 
having a Democratic central power 
—a President elected by universal 
suffrage—could never endure roy- 
alty, or its semblance, in the con- 
stituent members; and in mere 
self-defence observes the law that 
every new State added to the Union 
shall be strictly Republican, with- 
out even hereditary peerage. But 
free Hungary will undoubtedly 
elect or receive a King; and that 
King will be in so honourable and 
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powerful a position, that no Prince 
of Servia or Wallachia could think 
it below his dignity to acknow- 
ledge him as his superior ; remem- 
bering that these provinces have 
for ages been accustomed to do 
homage to a superior, and that the 
Princes have not approached so 
near to sovereignty as a King of 
Bavaria or Saxony. Of Bulgaria 
we here say nothing, except that, 
like Thessaly, its value to the 
Sultan is doubtful. The Christian 
population of each does contribute 
something to the Sultan’s treasury ; 
but their subjection is so invidious, 
and so opens a door to foreign in- 
trigue and ambition, that perhaps 
more is lost than gained to the 
Sultan’s military strength by re- 
taining it. Nevertheless, we could 
not hope that any advice would 
convince him of this. Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Servia, and Montenegro 
are in different case, as_ these 
are merely vassal States, from 
which the Sultan no more gets 
financial gain than soldiers, cer- 
tainly no honour, and a very 
onerous responsibility. If these 
were joined to Hungary, that 


monarchy might contain twenty- 


three million people. It would be 
fully able to guard the Danube 
permanently from Russia, and 
would effectually deliver the Sultan 
from all anxiety concerning that 
Power on his Western frontier. At 
the same time its strength would 
not be such as to be equally dan- 
gerous to him itself. Having so 
small a maritime coast, it could 
not need a formidable fleet in the 
Black Sea; and its resources not 
being hidden in the background, 
as those of Russia, it could not 
equally defy the opinion of Europe. 
We will not say that it would not 
covet Bulgaria: we think it would; 
yet any danger thence accruing is 
slight, compared to the pressure 
which Turkey has endured from 
Russia for the last thirty-five years 
and more. 

A truly Danubian Power of the 
first order being once constituted— 
a Power consisting of none but 
Christian members—where each 
province has its own historical self- 
government, and the institutions 
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under which it has grown up, yet 
is defended by a central Executive 
which wields the military resources 
of all,—would for ever settle the 
most urgent of the practical diffi- 
culties by which the ‘Eastern 
question’ is beset: and this is the 
critical time at which a wise policy 
in the English Cabinet might lead 
in a few years to the result which 
all English policy must applaud. 
If the next five years be allowed 
to slip past, the thing may be for 
ever impossible; because it will 
undoubtedly be most unacceptable 
to Russia, who at every time will 
oppose it with all her intrigue, 
and, after five years more, may be 
more powerful than she ever has 
been yet. Only for a little mo- 
ment she is disabled ; and of this 
moment a wise advantage may be 
taken. 

Let us put the other alternative. 
Suppose that the efforts of the 
English Government (intrigues, we 
ought to say, when Lord John 
Russell tries to starve Kossuth out, 
and ‘forgets’ whether or not he 
ordered spies to dog him)—suppose 
these efforts to succeed in keeping 
the Austrian dynasty a little longer 
on the shoulders of Hungary. 
There will continue ill-blood and 
endless quarrel until the foreign 
troops are removed out of Hungary. 
But Austria will never remove 
them ; and the mildest form of ill!- 
will will be that which was seen in 
1848. So soon as Russia has re- 
covered from her present prostra- 
tion, she will then become absolute 
mistress of the whole Hungarian 
question. She will be able to offer 
to Hungary a Russian Prince for 
their King, with their ancient laws 
and independence; and (as every 
Hungarian we have heard speak 
attests) this offer will be eagerly 
grasped at from the hour that Hun- 
gary has despaired of otherwise ef- 
fecting her escape from the strang- 
ling grasp of Austria. After sucha 
consummation, Galicia and the 
Bukovina would instantly be ab- 
sorbed in Warsaw ; nor could it be 
long ere the allegiance of the Danu- 
bian Principalities would be trans- 
ferred to Russia, If that time ar- 
rive, England will then discover 
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that she has fought the Crimean 
war for nothing. 

We need great faith in the noble 
and humane influences which are 
to proceed from Russia, not to feel 
disgust at the idea of her power 
extending itself over Hungary and 
the Danube; and proportionate 
disgust at the obstinacy of English 
Ministers, who expose Europe to 
this contingency, by repeating the 
error of 1849, after the fatal results 
have been experienced. Yet (hu- 
miliating as is such a form of con- 
solation) we console ourselves with 
the belief, that there is a man in 
Western Europe who will seize the 
opportunity of repairing our errors 
for his own glorification : of course 
we mean the Emperor of the French. 
He understands, if our aristocracy 
does not, that the Russian war was 
the punishment of Western Europe 
for abandoning Hungary ; and, we 
believe, he will not abandon her a 
second time, but will rather, if 
necessary, encounter a war with 
Germany. Dreadful as such acon- 
flict will be, it will be a well- 
deserved punishment of Germany, 
perhaps of England, for fostering 
such a Power as Austria; and it 


will be a less calamity to Europe 
than the aggrandizement of Russia, 
out of which still greater war 


would arise. By standing forth 
against Germany, and against the 
(probably impotent) displeasure of 
the English Ministry, as the avowed 
champion of Hungary and freedom, 
the Emperor of the French, with 
Italy as his gallant ally, Garibaldi 
his guerilla chieftain, and Kossuth 
in his camp, would be lifted toa 
height of power and popularity 
which he must in vain strive to 
reach but for the infatuation of 
English politicians, who seem to 
know no other wisdom than that 
of holding fast as long as possible 
to a status quo which is certainly 
too rotten toabide. What else was 
the policy of Metternich? ‘ After 
me the deluge.’ 

If the French Emperor enters on 
such a war, the immense influence 
which he already exercises in Servia 
and Wallachia will be intensified 
by the kindling influences of 
Garibaldi’s name; nor will he be 
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afflicted by delicate scruples as to 
receiving aid from the Danubian 
provinces and promoting their an- 
nexation to Hungary. The result 
would be brought about far more 
safely and surely, and with less 
danger of convulsion to Turkey 
(which is the matter just now 
peculiarly under consideration), if 

ngland would in due time adopt 
this annexation as a policy to be 
aimed at, and steadily press it upon 
the Sultan. We dare not be san- 
guine that, under any circum- 
stances, the Turkish finance can 
recover itself. Perhaps the in- 
veterate results of polygamy decree 
that whatever is apparently saved 
shall be forthwith swallowed up 
by a new sultana. If the Sultan 
cannot outgrow such follies, it may 
be that the Ottoman rule must in- 
evitably decay, and Turkish Asia 
fall into the most terrible dangers 
of anarchy ; but if he can be incited 
by the hope of a future for his 
dynasty and race, to employ his 
resources wisely, things will change 
for the better in Turkey from the 
day that the defence of the Danube 
devolves on the King of Hungary. 

So long as the Western Powers 
uphold the Treaty of 1856, Russia 
will not dare to build a great fleet 
on the Black Sea, and the Sultan 
will have little to fear on that 
element. A very moderate fleet 
will suffice for him. His main 
army will then be in Armenia, on 
the frontier of the purely Turkish 
eee ; and if attacked on this 
side only, he could probably, with- 
out allies, defend himself against 
the utmost efforts of Russia—a state 
of things which would give good 
promise of peace. But in peace, 
the economy of resources resulting 
from the change would leave 
finances for carrying on profitable 
works, such as a railway along the 
Euphrates valley, to the great 
benefit of the population, as well 
as give him disposable troops for 
maintaining the peace and laws of 
the empire in Syria and in Kour- 
distin. Whether any of all these 
things is possible no man can yet 
say; but if to maintain yet for 
a while the existence of the Otto- 
man Power is a worthy object of 
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study for European statesmen, the 
direction in which they have to 
strive is—to free the Sultan from the 
need of a double defence which is 
evidently too much for his strength. 
Since we cannot defend him in 
Armenia, we shall have a constant 
anxiety about the Danube so long 
as the defence of this frontier also 
rests on him. Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia in old days were under the 
kings of Hungary: evidently the 
restoration of this arrangement is 
to be desired. If Lord John 
Russell can effect the result while 
the House of Hapsburg holds rule 
in Hungary, we will warmly ap- 
plaud him; but, we confess, the 
attempt would seem to us to indi- 
cate more zeal than knowledge. 
Not only is the deposition of Aus- 
tria a first condition without which 
the union of the Danubian races is 
morally impossible, but even before 
or without their union, Hungary 
alone, if free, would be a far better 
barrier against Russia than the 
present Austrian empire, which 
could not gravely thwart the Czar 
without instantly being confronted 
by Hungarian insurrection. But 
let us put the last contingency,and 
perhaps the inevitable one. If the 
overthrow of the Ottoman Power 
by the wasteful improvidence of 
the dynasty and the irreconcilable 
hostility ofthe Turksand Christians, 
is an event which elderly men will 
live to see, still it is of immense 
moment to Europe that whatever 
aggrandizement Russia is to get 
from it should be only on the 
Armenian frontier and not on the 
Danube. The Germans well un- 
derstand the difference. They are 
far more closely interested in the 
matter than we ; yet with a blind- 
ness induced by national vanity, 
they scold against Hungary for not 
wishing to be extinguished by 
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Germanism and to lose a consti- 
tution eight hundred years old in 
compliment to a perfidious dynasty. 
By their national partiality to 
Austria, they bring their own 
danger to its maximum. How far 
the internal policy of Russia and 
the general spirit of the Imperial 
rule will be modified by the great 
events of this year, remains to be 
seen. We are able to believe that 
in the future the Russian influence 
over Persia will be for the benefit 
of humanity; nor can it be pro- 
nounced that the possession of 
Armenia by Russia ought to be 
deprecated bya cosmopolitan. But 
the inhabitants of Central and 
Western Lurope do not need the 
pressure of Russian influence to 
stimulate their improvement. For 
them a Russian dynasty ruling in 
Hungary would be a terrible 
calamity. With the imminent 
danger of this event within ten 
years’ time, unless Hungary be 
first delivered from a family which 
she equally despises and hates, we 
cannot understand the blindness of 
our statesmen, who cling to a con- 
dition of things which Russia has 
imposed on Hungary by force of 
arms, from which Russia alone has 
gained and Russia alone can gain 
—a state of things which keeps 
Hungary miserable, Germany di- 
vided, Poland tumultuous, and 
places insuperable difficulties in 
the way of the first necessary step 
towards a solution of the Turkish 
question. If English statesmen 
persevere in this cause and animate 
Germany to support Austria, it will 
become impossible to avert the 
excessive power of Russia, except 
by acquiescing in a great aggran- 
dizement of French intluence, which 
will be won, as the influence in 
Italy has been won, by promoting 
national freedom. 
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CONCERNING THINGS SLOWLY LEARNT. 


‘VOU will see in a little while 

what sort of things they are 
which I understand by Things 
Slowly Learnt, Some are facts, 
some are moral truths, some are 
practical lessons; but the great 
characteristic of all those which 
are to be thought of in this essay, 
is, that we have to learn them and 
act upon them in the face of a 
strong bias to think or act in an 
opposite way. Itis not that they are 
so difficult in themselves ; not that 
they are hard to be understood, or 
that they are supported by argu- 
ments whose force is not apparent 
to every mind. On the contrary, 
the things which I have especially 
in view are very simple, and for the 
most part quite unquestionable. 
But the difficulty of learning them 
lies in this: that, as regards them, 
the head seems to say one thing 
and the heart another. We see 
plainly enough what we ought to 
think or to do; but we feel an irre- 
sistible inclination to think or to do 
something else. It is about three 


or four of these things.that we are 
going, my friend, to have a little 


quiet talk. Weare going to confine 
our view to a single class, though 
possibly the most important class, 
in the innumerable multitude of 
Things Slowly Learnt. 

The truth is, a great many things 
are slowly learnt. I have lately 
had occasion to observe that the 
alphabet is one of these. I remem- 
ber, too, in my own sorrowful 
experience, how the Multiplication 
Table was another. A good many 
years since, an eminent dancing- 
master undertook to teach a number 
of my schoolboy companions a 
graceful and easy deportment ; but 
comparatively few of us can be said 
as yet to have thoroughly attained 
it. I know men who have been 
practising the art of extempore 
speaking for many years, but who 
have reached no perfection in it, 
and who, if one may judge from 
their confusion and hesitation when 
they attempt to speak, are not 
likely ever to reach even decent 
mediocrity in that wonderful ac- 
complishment. Analogous state- 


ments might be made with truth, 
with regard to my friend Mr, 
Snarling’s endeavours to produce 
magazine articles; likewise con- 
cerning his attempts to skate, and 
his efforts to ride on horseback 
unlike a tailor. Some folk learn 
with remarkable slowness that 
nature never intended them for 
wits. There have been men who 
have punned, ever more and more 
wretchedly, to the end of a long 
and highly respectable life. People 
submitted in silence to the inflic- 
tion ; no one liked to inform those 
reputable individuals that they 
had better cease to make fools of 
themselves. This, however, is part 
of a larger subject, which shall be 
treated hereafter. On the other 
hand, there are things which are 
very quickly learnt; which are 
learnt by a single lesson. One 
liberal tip, or even a few kind words 
heartily said, to a manly little 
schoolboy, will establish in his 
mind the rooted principle that the 
speaker of the words or the bestower 
of the tip is a jolly and noble 
specimen of humankind. Boys are 
great physiognomists: they read a 
man’s nature at a glance. Well 1 
remember how, when going to and 
from school, a long journey of four 
hundred miles, in days when such 
a journey implied travel by sea as 
well as by land, I used to know 
instantly the gentlemen or the 
railway officials to whom I might 
apply for advice or information. I 
think that this intuitive perception 
of character is blunted in after 
years. A man is often mistaken in 
his first impression of man or 
woman ; a boy hardly ever. And 
a boy not only knows at once 
whether a human being is amiable 
or the reverse ; he knows also whe- 
ther the human being is wise or 
foolish. In particular, he knows 
at once whether the human being 
always means what he says, or says 
a great deal more than he means. 
Inferior animals learn some lessons 
quickly. A dog once thrashed for 
some offence, knows quite well not 
to repeat it. A horse turns for the 
first time down the avenue to a 
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house where he is well fed and 
cared for; next week, or next 
month, you pass that gate, and 
though the Sion has been long 
taught to submit his will to yours, 
you can easily see that he knows 
the place again, and that he would 
like to go back to the stable with 
which, in his poor, dull, narrow 
mind, there are pleasant associa- 
tions. I would give a good deal 
to know what a horse is thinking 
about. There is something very 
curious and very touching about 
the limited intelligence and the 
imperfect knowledge of that imma- 
terial principle, in which the 
immaterial does not imply the 
immortal. And yet, if we are to 
rest the doctrine of a future life in 
any degree upon the necessity of 
compensation of the sufferings and 
injustice of a present, I think the 
sight of the cab horses of any large 
town might plead for the admission 
of some quiet world of green grass 
and shady trees, where there should 
be no cold, starvation, over-work, 
or flogging. Some one has said 
that the most exquisite material 
scenery would look very cold and 
dead in the entire absence of irra- 
tional life. Trees suggest singing- 
birds ; flowers and sunshine make 
us think of the drowsy bees. And 
it is curious to think how the 
future worlds of various creeds are 
described as not without their 
lowly population of animals inferior 
to man. We know what the ‘ poor 
Indian’ expects shall bear him 
company in his humble heaven ; 
and possibly various readers may 
know some dogs who in certain 
important respects are very superior 
to certain men. You remember 
how, when a war-chief of the West- 
ern woods was laid by his tribe in 
his grave, his horse was led to the 
spot in the funeral procession, and 
at the instant when the earth was 
cast upon the dead warrior’s dust, 
an arrow reached the noble crea- 
ture’s heart, that in the land of 
souls the man should find his old 
friend again. And though it has 
something of the grotesque, I think 
it has more of the pathetic, the 
aged huntsman of Mr. Assheton 
Sinith desiring to be buried by his 
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master, with two horses and a few 
couples of dogs, that they might all 
be ready to start together when 
they met again far away. 

This is a deviation ; but that is 
of no consequence, It is of the 
essence of the present writer’s 
essays to deviate from the track. 
Only we must not forget the thread 
of the discourse; and after our 
deviation we must go back to it. 
All this came of our remarking 
that some things are very quickly 
learnt ; and that certain inferior 
classes of our fellow-creatures learn 
them quickly. But deeper and 
larger lessons are early learnt. 
Thoughtful children of a very few 
yee old, have their own theory of 

uman nature. Before studying 
the metaphysicians, and indeed 
while still imperfectly acquainted 
with their letters, young children 
have glimpses of the inherent self- 
ishness of humanity. I was re- 
cently present when a small bo 
of three years old, together with 
his sister, aged five, was brought 
down to the dining-room at the 
period of dessert. The small boy 
climbed upon his mother’s knee, 
and began by various indications 
to display his affection for her. A 
stranger remarked what an affec- 
tionate child he was. ‘Oh,’ said 
the little girl, ‘he suspects (by 
which she meant expects) that he is 
going to get something to eat! 
Not Hobbes himself had reached a 
clearer perception or a firmer be- 
lief of the selfish system in moral 
philosophy. ‘He is always very 
affectionate, the youthful philo- 
sopher proceeded, ‘when he sus- 
pects he is going to get something 
good to eat!’ 


By Things Slowly Learnt, I mean 
not merely things which are in 
their nature such that it takes a 
long time to learn them; such as 
the Greek language, or the law of 
vendors and purchasers, These 
things indeed take long time and 
much trouble to learn; but once 
you have learnt them, you know 
them. Once you have come to 
understand the force of the second 
aorist, you do not find your heart 
whispering to you as you are lying 
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awake at night, that what the 
grammar says about the second 
aorist is all nonsense; you do not 
feel an inveterate disposition, gain- 
ing force day by day, to think con- 
cerning the second aorist just the 
opposite of what the grammar says, 
By Things Slowly Learnt, I under- 
stand things which it is very hard 
to learn at the first, because strong 
as the reasons which support them 
are, you find it so hard to make up 
your mind to them. I understand 
things which you can quite easily 
(when it is fairly put to you) see to 
be true ; but which it seems as if 
it would change the very world 
you live in to accept. 1 under- 
stand things you discern to be 
true, but which you have all your 
life been accustomed to think false ; 
and which you are extremely 
anxious to think false. And by 
Things Slowly Learnt 1 understand 
things which are not merely very 
hard to learn at the first; but 
which it is not enough to learn for 
once, ever so well. I understand 
things Which when you have made 
the bitter effort, and admitted to 
be true and certain, you put into 
your mind to keep (so to speak) ; 
and hardly a day has passed when 
a soft quiet hand seems to begin to 
crumble them down and to wear 
them away to nothing. You write 
the principle which was so hard to 
receive, upon the tablet of your 
memory ; and day by day a gentle 
hand comes over it with a bit of 
india-rubber, till the inscription 
loses its clear sharpness, grows 
blurred and indistinct, and finally 
quite disappears. Nor is the gentle 
hand content even then; but it 
begins, very faintly at first, to trace 
letters which bear a very different 
meaning. Then it deepens and 
darkens them day by day, week by 
week, till at a month’s or a year’s 
end the tablet of memory bears in 
great, sharp, legible letters, just 
the opposite thing to that which 
you had originally written down 
there. These are my Things Slowly 
Learnt. Things you learn at first 
in the face of a strong bias against 
them ; things when once taught 
you gradually forget, till you come 
back again to your old way of 
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thinking. Such things, of course, 
lie within the realm to which ex- 
tends the influence of feeling and 
prejudice. They are things in the 
accepting of which both head and 
heart are concerned. Once con- 
vince a man that two and two 
make four, and he learns the truth 
without excitement, and he never 
doubts it again. But prove to a 
man that he is of much less im- 
portance than he has been ac- 
customed to think ; or prove to a 
woman that her children are very 
much like those of other folk ; or 
prove to the inhabitant of a country 
parish that Britain has hundreds of 
parishes which in soil, and climate, 
and production, are just as good 
as his own; or prove to the great 
man of a little country town that 
there are scores of towns in this 
world where the walks are as plea- 
sant, the streets as well paved, and 
the population as healthy and as 
well conducted ; and in each such 
case you will find it very hard to 
convince the individual at the time, 
and you will find that in a very 
short space the individual has suc- 
ceeded in entirely escaping from 
the disagreeable conviction, You 
may possibly find, if you endeavour 
to instil such belief into minds of 
but moderate cultivation, that your 
arguments will be met less by force 
of reason than by roaring of voice 
and excitement of manner; you 
may find that the person you ad- 
dress will endeavour to change the 
issue youarearguing, to other issues, 
wholly irrelevant, touching your 
own antecedents, character, or even 
personal appearance ; and you may 
afterwards be informed by good- 
natured friends, that the upshot of 
your discussion had been to leave 
on the mind of your acquaintance 
the firm conviction that you your- 
self are intellectually a blockhead, 
and morally a villain. And even 
when dealing with human beings 
who have reached that crowning 
result of a fine training, that they 
shall have got beyond thinking a 
man their ‘enemy because he tells 
them the truth,’ you may find that 
you have rendered a service like 
that rendered by the surgeon’s am- 
putating knife—salutary, yet very 
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painful—and leaving for ever a sad 
association with your thought and 
your name, For among the things 
we slowly learn, are truths and les- 
sons which it goes terribly against 
the grain to learn at first; which 
must be driven into us time after 
time ; and which perhaps are never 
learnt completely. 


One thing very slowly learnt by 
most human beings, is, that they 
are of no earthly consequence be- 
yond a very small circle indeed ; 
and that really nobody is thinking 
or talking about them. Almost 
all commonplace men and women 
in this world have a vague but 
deeply-rooted belief that they are 
quite different from anybody else, 
and of course quite superior to 
everybody else. It may be in only 
one respect they fancy they are 
this, but that one respect is quite 
sufficient. I believe that if a grocer 
or silk-mercer in a little town has 
a hundred customers, each separate 
customer lives on under the im- 
pression that the grocer or the silk- 
mercer is prepared to give to him 
or her certain advantages in buying 
and selling which will not be ac- 
corded to the other ninety-nine 
customers. ‘Say it is for Mrs. 
Brown, is Mrs. Brown’s direction 
to her servant when sending for 
some sugar; ‘say it is for Mrs. 
Brown, and he will give it a little 
better.’ The grocer, keenly alive 
to the weaknesses of his fellow- 
creatures, encourages this notion. 
‘This tea,’ he says, ‘ would be four- 
and-sixpence a pound to any one 
else, but to you it is only four-and- 
threepence.’ Judging from my own 
observation, I should say that re- 
tail dealers trade a good deal upon 
this singular fact in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, that it is 
inexpressibly bitter to most people 
to believe that they stand on the 
ordinary level of humanity ; that, 
in the main, they are just like their 
neighbours. Mrs. Brown would be 
filled with unutterable wrath if it 
were represented to her that the 
grocer treats her precisely as he 
does Mrs, Smith, who lives on one 
side of her, and Mrs. Snooks, who 
lives on the other. She would be 
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still more angry if you asked her 
what earthly reason there is why 
she should in any way be distin- 
guished beyond Mrs. Snooks and 
Mrs. Smith. She takes for granted 
she is quite different from them: 
quite superior to them. Human 
beings do not like to be classed, at 
least with the class to which in fact 
they belong. To be classed at all 
is painful to an average mortal, 
who firmly believes that there never 
was such a being in this world. 
remember one of the cleverest 
friends I have—one who assuredly 
cannot be classed intellectually, ex- 
cept ina very small and elevated 
class—telling me how mortified he 
was, when a very clever boy of six- 
teen, at being classed at all. He 
had told a literary lady that he ad- 
mired Tennyson. ‘ Yes,’ said the 
lady, ‘I am not surprised at that: 
there is a class of young men who 
like Tennyson at yourage.’ It went 
like a dart to my friend’s heart. 
Class of young men, indeed! Was 
it for this that I outstripped all 
competitors at school, that I have 
been fancying myself an unique 
henomenon in nature, different at 
east from every other being that 
lives, that I should be spoken of as 
one of a class of young men! Now, 
in my friend’s half-playful reminis- 
cence, I see the exemplification of 
a great fact in human nature, 
Most human beings fancy them- 
selves, and all their belongings, to 
be quite different from all other 
beings, and the belongings of all 
other beings. I heard an old lady, 
whose son is a rifleman, and just 
like all the other volunteers of his 
corps, lately declare that on the 
occasion of a certain grand Review 
her Tom looked so entirely different 
from all the rest. No doubt he did 
to her, poor old lady, for he was her 
own. But the irritating thing was, 
that the old lady wished it to be 
admitted that Tom’s superiority 
was an actual fact, equally patent 
to the eyes of all mankind. Yes, 
my friend: it is a thing very 
slowly learnt by most men, that 
they are very much like other 
people. You see the principle 
which underlies what you hear so 
often said by human beings, young 
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and old, when urging you to do 
something which it is against your 
general rule todo. ‘Oh, but you 
might do it for me Why for you 
more than for any one else, would 
be the answer of severe logic. But 
a kindly man would not take that 
ground : for doubtless the Me, how- 
ever little to every one else, is to 
each unit in human-kind the centre 
of all the world. 

Arising out of this mistaken 
notion of their own difference from 
all other men, is the fancy enter- 
tained by many, that they occupy a 
much greater space in the thoughts 
of others than they really do. 
Most folk think mainly about 
themselves and their own affairs. 
Even a matter which ‘ everybody is 
talking about,’ is really talked 
about by each for a very small 
portion of the twenty-four hours. 
And a name which is ‘in every- 
body’s mouth, is not in each sepa- 
rate mouth for more than a few 
minutes at a time. And during 
those few minutes, it is talked of 
with an interest very faint when 
compared with that you feel for 
yourself. You fancy it a terrible 
thing when you yourself have to 
do something which you would 
think nothing about if done by any- 
body else. A lady grows sick, and 
has to go out of church during the 
sermon. Well, you remark it ; pos- 
sibly indeed you don’t ; and you say, 
Mrs. Thomson went out of church 
to-day ; she must be ill; and there 
the matter ends. But a day or two 
later you see Mrs. Thomson, and 
find her quite in a fever at the 
awful fact. It was a dreadful trial, 
walking out, and facing all the 
congregation: they must have 
thought it so strange; she would 
not run the risk of it again for any 
inducement. The fact is just this: 
Mrs. Thomson thinks a great deal 
of the thing, because it happened 
to herself. It did not happen to 
the other people, and so they 
hardly think of it at all. But nine 
in every ten of them, in Mrs, 
Thomson’s place, would have Mrs. 
Thomson’s feeling ; for it isa thing 
which you, my reader, slowly learn, 
that people think very little about 
you. 
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Yes, it is a thing slowly learnt : 
by many not learnt atall. How 
many persons you meet walking 
along the street who evidently 
think that everybody is looking at 
them! How few persons can walk 
through an exhibition of pictures 
at which are assembled the grand 
people of the town and all their 
own grand acquaintances, in a 
fashion thoroughly free from self- 
consciousness! 1 mean without 
thinking of themselves at all, or of 
how they look; but in an unaf- 
fected manner, observing the ob- 
jects and beings around them. Men 
who have attained recently to a 
moderate eminence, are sometimes, 
if of small minds, much affected 
by this disagreeable frailty. Small 
literary men, and preachers with 
no great head or heart, have within 
my own observation suffered from 
it severely. I have witnessed a poet, 
whose writings I have never read, 
walking along a certain street. 1 
call him a poet to avoid periphrasis. 
The whole get-up of the man, his 
dress, his hair, his hat, the style 
in which he walked, showed un- 
mistakeably that he fancied that 
everybody was looking at him, and 
that he was the admired of all ad- 
mirers. In fact, nobody was look- 
ing at him at all. Sometime since 
I beheld a portrait of a very, very 
small literary man. It was easy 
to discern from it that the small 
author lives in the belief that wher- 
ever he goes he is the object of 
universal observation. The intense 
self-consciousness and self-conceit 
apparent in that portrait were, in 
the words of Mr. Squeers, ‘ more 
easier conceived than described.’ 
The face was a very commonplace 
and rather good-looking one: the 
author, notwithstanding his most 
strenuous exertions, evidently could 
make nothing of the features to 
distinguish him from other men. 
But the length of his hair was very 
great: and oh, what genius he 
plainly fancied glowed in those 
eyes! I never in my life witnessed 
such an extraordinary glare. I do 
not believe that any human being 
ever lived whose eyes habitually 
wore that expression: only by a 
violent effort could the expression 
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be produced, and then for a very 
short time, without serious injury 
to the optic nerves. The eyes were 
made as large as possible ; and the 
thing after which the poor fellow 
had been struggling was that pecu- 
liar look which may be conceived 
to penetrate through the beholder, 
and pierce his inmost thoughts, 
I never beheld the living original, 
but if I saw him I should like in 
a kind way to pat him on the head, 
and tell him that that sort of ex- 
pression would produce a great 
effect on the gallery of a minor 
theatre. The other day I was at a 
public meeting. A great crowd of 
pa was assembled in a large 
hall: the platform at one end of 
it remained unoccupied till the 
moment when the business of the 
meeting was to begin. It was an 
interesting sight for any philo- 
sophic observer seated in the body 
of the hall to look at the men who 
by and bye walked in proces- 
sion on to the platform, and to ob- 
serve the different ways in which 
they walked in. There were se- 
veral very great and distinguished 
men: every one of these walked 
on to the platform and took his 
seat in the most simple and un- 
affected way, as if quite uncon- 
scious of the many eyes that were 
looking at them with interest and 
curiosity. There were many highly 
respectable and sensible men, whom 
nobody cared particularly to see, 
and who took their places in a per- 
fectly natural manner, as though 
well aware of the fact. But there 
were one or two small men, strug- 
gling for notoriety ; and I declare 
it was pitiful to behold their en- 
trance. [ remarked onein particular, 
who evidently thought that the 
eyes of the whole meeting were 
fixed upon himself; and that as he 
walked in everybody was turning 
to his neighbour, and saying with 
agitation, ‘See, that’s Snooks!’ 
His whole gait and deportment 
testified that he felt that two or 
three thousand eyes were burning 
him up: you saw it in the way he 
walked to his place, in the way he 
sat down, in the way he thenlooked 
about him. If any one had tried 
to get up three cheers for Snooks, 
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Snooks would not have known that 
he was being made a fool of. He 
would have accepted the incense 
of fame as justly his due. There 
once was a man who entered the 
Edinburgh theatre at the same 
instant with Sir Walter Scott. The 
audience cheered lustily; and 
while Sir Walter modestly took his 
seat, as though unaware that those 
cheers were to welcome the Great 
Magician, the other man advanced 
with dignity to the front of the 
box, and bowed in acknowledgment 
of the popular applause. This of 
course was but a little outburst of 
the great tide of vain self-estima- 
tion which the man had cherished 
within his breast for years. Let it 
be said here, that an affected un- 
consciousness of the presence of a 
multitude of people is as offensive 
an exhibition of self-consciousness 
as any that is possible. Entire 
naturalness, and a just sense of a 
man’s personal insignificance, will 
produce the right deportment. It 
is very irritating to see some clergy- 
men walk into church to begin the 
service. They come in, with eyes 
affectedly cast down, and go to their 
place without ever looking up, and 
rise and begin without one glance 
at the congregation. To stare 
about them, as some clergymen do, 
in a free and easy manner, befits 
not the solemnity of the place and 
the worship ; but the cher is the 
worse thing. In a few cases it 
proceeds from modesty: in the 
majority from intolerable self-con- 
ceit. The man who keeps his eyes 
downcast in that affected manner 
fancies that everybody is looking 
at him, There is an insufferable 
self-consciousness about him ; and 
he is much more keenly aware of 
the presence of other people than 
the man who does what is natural, 
and looks at the people to whom he 
is speaking. It is not natural nor 
rational to speak to one human 
being with your eyes fixed on the 
ground; and neither is it natural 
or rational to speak to a thousand, 
And I think that the preacher who 
feels in his heart that he is neither 
wiser nor better than his fellow 
sinners to whom he is to preach, 
and that the advices he addresses 
QQ 
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to them are addressed quite as 
solemnly to himself, will assume 
no conceited airs of elevation above 
them, but will unconsciously wear 
the demeanour of any sincere wor- 
shipper, somewhat deepened in 
solemnity by the remembrance of 
his heavy personal responsibility 
in leading the congregation’s wor- 
ship; but assuredly and entirel 
free from the vulgar conceit whic 
may be fostered in a vulgar mind 
by the reflection, ‘Now everybody 
is looking at me!’ I have seen, I 
regret to say, various distinguished 
preachers whose pulpit demeanour 
was made to me inexpressibly 
offensive by this taint of self-con- 
sciousness. And I have seen some, 
with half the talent, who made 
upon me an impression a thousand- 
fold deeper than ever was made 
by the most brilliant eloquence ; 
because the simple earnestness of 
their manner said to every heart, 
‘Now, I am not thinking in the 
least about myself, or about what 
you may think of me: my sole 
desire is to impress on your hearts 
these truths I speak, which I be- 
lieve will concern us all for ever!’ 
I have heard great preachers, after 
hearing whom you could walk home 
quite at your ease, praising warmly 
the eloquence and the logic of the 
sermon. I have heard others (in- 
finitely greater in my poor judg- 
ment), after hearing whom you 
would have felt it profanation to 
criticise the literary merits of their 
sermon, high as those were: but 
ou walked home thinking of the 
esson and not of the teacher; 
solemnly revolving the truths you 
had heard ; and asking the best of 
all help to enable you to remember 
them and act upon them, 

There are various ways in which 
self- consciousness disagreeably 
evinces its existence ; and there is 
not one perhaps more disagreeable 
than the affected avoidance of what 
is generally regarded as egotism. 
Depend en it, my reader, that 
the straightforward and natural 
writer who frankly uses the first 
person singular, and says, ‘I think 
thus and thus,’ ‘I have seen soand 
so,’ is thinking of himself and his 
own personality a mighty deal less 
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than the man who is always em- 
ploying awkward and roundabout 
forms of expression to avoid the 
use of the obnoxious J, Every 
such periphrasis testifies unmis- 
Sahealiier that the man was think- 
ing of himself; but the simple, 
natural writer, warm with his sub- 
ject, eager to press his views upon 
nis readers, uses the / without a 
thought of self, just because it is 
the shortest, most direct, and most 
natural way of expressing himself. 
The recollection of his own per- 
sonality probably never once crossed 
his et during the composition of 
the paragraph from which an ill- 
set critic might pick out a score of 
Is. To say ‘It is submitted’ in- 
stead of ‘I think, ‘It has been 
observed’ instead of ‘I have seen,’ 
‘the present writer’ instead of ‘I,’ 
is much the more really egotistical. 
Try to write an essay without 
using that vowel which some men 
think the very shibboleth of ego- 
tism, and the remembrance of your- 
self will be in the background of 
your mind all the time you are 
writing. It will be always in- 
truding and pushing in its face, 
and you will be able to give only 
half your mind to your subject. 
But frankly and naturally use the 
‘TI, and the remembrance of your- 
self vanishes. You are grappling 
with the subject; you are thinking 
of it and of nothing else. You use 
the readiest and most unaffected 
mode of speech to set out your 
thoughts of it. You have written 
I a dozen times, but you have not 
thought of yourself once. 

You may see the self-conscious- 
ness of some men strongly mani- 
fested in their handwriting. The 
handwriting of some men is es- 
sentially affected; more especially 
their signature. It seems to bea 
very searching test whether a man 
is a conceited person or an un- 
affected person, to be required to 
furnish his autograph to be printed 
underneath his caltiched portrait. 
Thave fancied Icould form a theory 
of a man’s whole character from 
reading, in such a situation, merely 
the words ‘ Very faithfully yours, 
Eusebius Snooks.’ You could see 
that Mr. Snooks was acting when 
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he wrote that signature. He was 
thinking of the impression it would 
produce on those who saw it. It 
was not the thing which a man 
would produce who simply wished 
to write his name leatbly in as 
short a time and with as little 
needless trouble as possible. Let 
me say with sorrow that I have 
known even venerable bishops who 
were not superior to this irritating 
weakness. Some men aim at an 
aristocratic hand; some deal in 
vulgar flourishes. These are the 
men who have reached no further 
than that stage at which they are 
proud of the dexterity with which 
they handle their pen. Some 
strive after an affectedly simple 
and student-like hand ; some at a 
dashing and military style. But 
there may be as much self-con- 
sciousness evinced by handwriting 
as by anything else. Any clergy- 
man who performs a good many 
marriages will be impressed by the 
fact that very few among the hum- 
bler classes can sign their name in 
an unaffected way. I am not 
thinking of the poor bride who 
shakily traces her name, or of the 
simple bumpkin who slowly writes 
his, making no secret of the diffi- 
culty with which he does it. These 
are natural and pleasing. You 
would like to help and encourage 
them. But it is irritating when 
some forward fellow, after evincing 
his marked contempt for the slow 
and cramped performances of his 
friends, jauntily takes up the pen 
and dashes off his signature at a 
tremendous rate and with the air 
of an exploit, evidently expecting 
the admiration of his rustic friends, 
and laying a foundation for re- 
marking to them on his way home 
that the parson could not touch 
him at penmanship, I have ob- 
served with a little malicious satis- 
faction that such persons, arising 
in their pride from the place where 
they wrote, generally smear their 
signature with their coat-sleeve, 
and reduce it to a state of com- 
parative illegibility. I like to see 
the smirking, impudent creature a 
little taken down. 

But it is endless to try to reckon 
up the fashions in which people 
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show that they have not learnt the 
lesson of their own unimportance. 
Did you ever stop in the street 
and talk for a few minutes to some 
old bachelor? If so, I dare say 
you have remarked a curious phe- 
nomenon. You have found that 
all of a sudden the mind of the 
old gentleman, usually reasonable 
enough, appeared stricken into a 
state approaching idiocy, and that 
the sentence which he had begun 
in a rational and intelligible way 
was ending in a maze of wandering 
words, signifying nothing in par- 
ticular. You had been looking in 
another direction, but in sudden 
alarm you look straight at the olf 
gentleman to see what on earth is 
the matter; and you discern that 
his eyes are fixed on some passer- 
by, ener a young lady, perhaps 
no more than a magistrate or the 
like, who is by this time a good 
many yards off, with the eyes still 
following, and slowly revolving on 
their axis so as to follow without 
the head being turned round. It 
is this spectacle which has drawn 
off your friend’s attention ; and you 
notice his whole figure twisted into 
an ungainly form, intended to be 
dignified or easy, and assumed be- 
cause he fancied that the passer-by 
was looking at him. Oh the petti- 
ness of human nature! Then you 
will find people afraid that they 
have given offence by saying or 
doing things which the party they 
suppose offended had really never 
observed that they had said or 
done. There are people who fancy 
that in church everybody is look- 
ing at them, when in truth no 
mortal is taking the trouble to do 
so. It is an amusing though irri- 
tating sight to behold a weak- 
minded lady walking into church 
and taking her seat under this 
delusion. You remember the af- 
fected air, the downcast eyes, the 
demeanour intended to imply a 
modest shrinking from notice, but 
through which there shines the 
real desire, ‘Oh, for any sake, look 
at me! There are people whose 
voice is utterly inaudible in church 
six feet off, who will tell you that 
a whole congregation of a thousand. 
or fifteen hundred people was 
QQ2 
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listening to their singing. Such 
folk will tell you that they went to 
a church where the singing was 
left too much to the choir, and 
began to sing as usual, on which 
the entire congregation looked 
round to see who it was that was 
singing, and ultimately proceeded 
to sing lustily too. i oO not re- 
member a more disgusting exhi- 
bition of vulgar self-conceit than I 
saw a few months ago at Westmin- 
ster Abbey. It was a week-day 
afternoon service, and the congre- 
gation was small. Immediately 
before me there sat an insolent 
boor, who evidently did not belong 
to the Church of England. He ha 

walked in when the prayers were 
half over, having with difficulty 
been made to take off his hat, and 
his manifest wish was to testify his 
contempt for the whole place and 
service. Accordingly he persisted 
in sitting, in a lounging attitude, 
when the people stood, and in 
standing up and staring about with 
an air of curiosity while they knelt. 


He was very anxious to convey . 


that he was not listening to the 
pears but rather inconsistently, 

e now and then uttered an audible 
grunt of disapproval. No one can 
enjoy the choral service more than 
I do, and the music that afternoon 
was very fine; but I could not 
enjoy it or join in it as I wished 
for the disgust I felt at the animal 
before me, and for my burning 
desire to see him turned out of the 
sacred place he was profaning. 
But the thing which chiefly struck 
me about the individual was not 
his vulgar and impudent profanity; 
it was his intolerable self-conceit. 
He plainly thought that every eye 
under the noble old roof was watch- 
ing all his movements. I could see 
that he would go home and boast 
of what he had done, and tell his 
friends that all the clergy, choris- 
ters, and congregation had been 
awe-stricken by him, and that 
panne word had by this time 

een conveyed to Lambeth or 
Fulham of the weakened influence 
and approaching downfall of the 
Church of England. I knew that 
the very thing he wished was that 
some one should rebuke his con- 
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duct, otherwise I should certain] 
have told him either to behave wit 
decency or to be gone. 

I have sometimes witnessed a 
curious manifestation of this vain 
sense of self-importance. Did you 
ever, my reader, chance upon such 
a spectacle as this: a very common- 
lace man, and even a very great 

lockhead, standing in a drawing- 
room where a large party of people 
is assembled, with a grin of self- 
complacent superiority upon his 
unmeaning face? I am sure you 
understand the thing I mean. I 
mean a look which conveyed that, 
in virtue of some hidden store of 
genius or power, he could survey 
with a calm, cynical loftiness the 
little conversation and interests of 
ordinary mortals. You know the 
kind of interest with which a 
human being would survey the dis- 
tant approaches to reason of an in- 
telligent dog, or a colony of ants. 
I have seen this expression on the 
face of one or two of the greatest 
blockheads I ever knew. I have 
seen such a one wear it while clever 
men were carrying on a conversa- 
tion in which he could not have 
joined to have saved his life. Yet 
ou could see that (who can tell 
10w 1?) the poor creature had some- 
how persuaded himself that he oc- 
cupied a position from which he 
could look down upon his fellow- 
men in general. Or was it rather 
that the poor creature knew he was 
a fool, and fancied that thus he 
could disguise the fact? I dare say 
there was a mixture of both feel- 
ings. 

You may see many indications of 
vain self-importance in the fact 
that various persons, old ladies for 
the most part, are so ready to give 
opinions which are not wanted, 
on matters of which they are not 
competent to judge. Clever young 
curates suffer much annoyance from 
these people: they are always 
anxious to instruct the young cu- 
rates how to preach. I remember 
well, ten years ago, when I was a 
curate (which in Scotland we call 
an assistant) myself, what advices I 
used to receive (quite unsought by 
me) from well-meaning but densel 
stupid old ladies. I did not thin 
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the advices worth much, even then ; 
and now, by longer experience, 1 
can discern that they were utterl 
idiotic. Yet they were given with 
entire confidence. No thought ever 
entered the head of these well- 
meaning but stupid individuals, 
that possibly they were not compe- 
tent to give advice on such subjects. 
And it is vexatious to think that 
ag so stupid may do serious 
arm to a young clergyman by 
head-shakings and sly inuendoes as 
to his orthodoxy or his gravity of 
deportment. In the long run they 
will do no harm, but at the first 
start they may do a good deal of 
mischief. Not long since, such a 
person complained to me that a 
talented young preacher had taught 
unsound doctrine. She cited his 
words, I showed her that the 
words were taken verbatim from the 
Confession of Faith, which is our 
Scotch Thirty-nine Articles. I 
think it not unlikely that she would 
go on telling her tattling story just 
the same. I remember hearing a 


stupid old lady say, as though her 
opinion were quite decisive of the 
question, that no clergyman ought 


to have so much as a thousand a 
year; for if he had, he would be 
sure to neglect his duty. You re- 
member what Dr. Johnson said to 
@ woman who expressed some 
opinion or other upon a matter she 
did not understand, ‘Madam,’ said 
the moralist, ‘before expressing 
your opinion, you should consider 
what your opinion is worth.’ But 
this shaft would have glanced 
harmlessly from off the panoply of 
the stupid and self-complacent old 
lady of whom I am thinking. It 
was a fundamental axiom with her 
that her opinion was entirely in- 
fallible. Some people would feel 
as though the very world were 
crumbling away under their feet if 
they realized the fact that they 
could go wrong. 

Let it here be said, that this vain 
belief of their own importance 
which most people deaeh, is not 
at alla source of unmixed happi- 
ness. It will work either way. 
When my friend, Mr. Snarling, got 
his beautiful poem printed in the 
county newspaper, it no doubt 
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pleased him to think, as he walked 
along the street, that every one was 

ointing him out as the eminent 
iterary man who was the pride of 
the district; and that the whole 
town was ringing with that mag- 
nificent effusion. Mr. Tennyson, 
it is certain, felt that his crown was 
being reft away. But on the other 
hand, there is no commoner form 
of morbid misery than that of the 
poor nervous man or woman who 
fancies that he or she is the subject 
of universal unkindly remark. You 
will find people, still sane for prac- 
tical purposes, who think that the 
whole neighbourhood is conspiring 
against them, when in fact nobody 
is thinking of them. 


All these pages have been spent 
in discussing a single thing slowly 
learnt: the remaining matters to 
be considered in this essay must be 
treated briefly. 

Another thing slowly learnt is 
that we have no reason or right to 
be angry with people because _ 
think poorly of us. This isa truth 
which most people find it very hard 
to accept, and at which, probably, 
very few arrive without pretty long 
thought and experience. Most 
people are angry when they are 
informed that some one has said 
that their ability is small, or that 
their proficiency in any art is 
limited. Mrs. Malaprop was very 
indignant when she found that 
some of her friends had spoken 
lightly of her parts of speech. Mr. 
Snarling was wroth when he learned 
that Mr. Jollikin thought him no 
great preacher. Miss Brown was 
so on hearing that Mr. Smith did 
not admire her singing; and Mr. 
Smith on learning that Miss Brown 
did not admire his horsemanship. 
Some authors feel angry on reading 
an unfavourable review of their 
book, The present writer has been 
treated very, very kindly by the 
critics ; far more so than he ever 
deserved ; yet he remembers show- 
ing a notice of him which was 
intended to extinguish him for all 
coming time, to a warm-hearted 
friend, who read it with gathering 
wrath, and vehemently starting up 
at its close, exclaimed (we knew 
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who wrote the notice) ‘ Now, I shall 
go straight and kick that fellow! 
Now all this is very natural; but 
assuredly it is quite wrong. You 
understand, of course, that I am 
thinking of unfavourable opinions 
of you, honestly held, and expressed 
without malice. I do not mean to 
say that you would choose for your 
special friend or companion one 
who thought meanly of your ability 
or your sense; it would not be 
pleasant to have him always by 
you ; and the very fact of his pre- 
sence would tend to keep you from 
doing justice to yourself. For it is 
true, that when with people who 
think you very clever and wise, you 
really are a good deal cleverer and 
wiser than usual; while with 
people who think you stupid and 
silly, you find yourself under a 
en, influence which tends to 
make you actually so for the time. 
If you want a man to gain any good 
quality, the way is to give him 
credit for possessing it. If he has 
but little, give him credit for all he 
has, at least ; and you will find him 
daily get more. You know how 
Arnold made boys truthful ; it was 
by giving them credit for truth. 
Oh that we all fitly understood 
that the same grand principle 
should be extended to all good 

ualities, intellectual and moral! 

iligently instil into a boy that he 
is a stupid, idle, bad-hearted block- 
head, and you are very likely to 
make him all that. Andso you can 
see that it is not judicious to choose 
for a special friend and associate 
one who thinks poorly of one’s sense 
or one’s parts. Indeed, if such a 
one honestly thinks poorly of you, 
and has any moral earnestness, you 
could not get him for a special 
friend if you wished it, Let us 
choose for our companions (if such 
can be found) those who think well 
and kindly of us, even though we 
may know within ourselves that 
they think too kindly and too well. 
For that favourable estimation will 
bring out and foster all that is good 
in us. There is between this and 
the unfavourable judgment all the 
difference between the warm, genial 
sunshine, that draws forth the 
flowers and encourages them to 
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open their leaves, and the nipping 
frost or the blighting east-wind 
that represses and disheartens all 
vegetable life. But though thus 
you would not choose for your 
special companion one who thinks 
poorly of you, and though you 
might not even wish to see him 
very often, you have no reason to 
have any angry feeling towards 
him. He cannot help his opinion. 
His opinion is determined by his 
lights. His opinion, possibly, 
founds on those zsthetic considera- 
tions as to which people will never 
think alike, with which there is 
no reasoning, and for which there 
is no accounting. God has made 
him so that he dislikes your book, 
or at least cannot heartily appre- 
ciate it ; and that is not his fault. 
And, holding his opinion, he is 
quite entitled to expressit. It may 
not be polite to express it to your- 
self. y common consent it is 
understood that you are never, 
except in cases of absolute necessity, 
to say to any man that which is 
disagreeable to him. And if you 
go, and, without any call to do so, 
express to a man himself that you 
think poorly of him, he may justly 
complain, not of your unfavourable 
opinion of him, but of the malice 
which is implied in your needlessly 
informing him of it. But if any 
one expresses such an unfavourable 
opinion of you in your absence, 
and some one comes and repeats it 
to you, be angry with the person 
who repeats the opinion to you, not 
with the person who expressed it. 
For what you do not know will 
cause you no pain, And all sensi- 
ble folk, aware how estimates of 
any mortal must differ, will, in the 
long run, attach nearly the just 
weight to any opinion, favourable 
or unfavourable, 

Yes, my friend, utterly put down 
the natural tendency in your heart 
to be angry with the man who 
thinks poorly of you. For you 
have, in sober reason, no right to 
be angry with him, It is more 
pleasant, and indeed more profita- 

le, to live among those who think 
highly of you. It makes you better. 
You actually grow into what you 
get credit for. Oh how much better 
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a clergyman preaches to his own 
congregation, who listen with kindly 
and sympathetic attention to all he 
says, and always think too well of 
him, than to a set of critical 
strangers, eager to find faults and 
to pick holes!’ And how heartily 
and pleasantly the essayist covers 
his pages, which are to go intoa 
magazine whose readers have come 
to know him well, and to bear with 
allhis ways! If every one thought 
him a dull and stupid person, he 
could not write at all. Indeed, he 
would bow to the general belief. 
and accept the truth that he is dull 
and stupid. But further, my reader, 
let us be reasonable when it is 
pleasant ; and let us sometimes be 
irrational when that is pleasant too, 
It is natural to have a very kindly 
feeling to those who think well of 
us. Now, though, in severe truth, 
we have no more reason for wishing 
to shake hands with the man who 
thinks well of us, than for wishing 
to shake the man who thinks ill of 
us ; yet let us yield heartily to the 
former pleasant impulse. It is not 
reasonable, but itisall right. You 
cannot help liking people who esti- 


mate you favourably, and say a 
good word of you. No doubt we 
might slowly learn not to like them 
more than anybody else; but we 
need not take the trouble to learn 


that lesson. Let us all, my readers, 
be glad if we can reach that cheer- 
ful position of mind at which my elo- 
quent friend Sarrteyand [havelong 
since arrived, that we are extremely 
gratified when we find ourselves 
favourably reviewed, and not in 
the least angry when we find our- 
selves reviewed unfavourably ; that 
we have a very kindly feeling 
towards such as think well of us, 
and no unkind feeling whatever 
to those who think illof us, Thus, 
at the beginning of the month, we 
look with equal minds at the 
newspaper notices of Fraser; we 
are soothed and exhilarated when 
we find ourselves described as sages 
and we are amused and interested 
when we find ourselves shown up 
as little better than geese. 

Of course, it makes a difference 
in the feeling with which you 
ought to regard any unfavourable 
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opinion of you, whether spoken or 
written, if the unfavourable opi- 
nion which is expressed be plainly 
not honestly held, and be mali- 
ciously expressed. You may occa- 
densi hear a judgment expressed 
of a young girl’s music or dancing, 
of a gentleman’s horses, of a 
poeenes sermons, of an author’s 
»00ks, which is manifestly dictated 
by personal spite and julenen and 
which is expressed with the inten- 
tion of doing mischief and giving 
pain to the person of whom the 
judgment is expressed. You will 
occasionally find such judgments 
supported by wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, and even by pure invention. 
In such a case as this, the essen- 
tial thing is not the unfavourable 
opinion ; it is the malice which 
leads to its entertainment and ex- 
pression. And the conduct of the 
offending party should be regarded 
with that feeling which, on calm 
thought, you discern to be the right 
feeling with which to regard malice, 
accompanied by falsehood. Then, 
is it well to be angry here? I 
think not. You may see that it is 
not safe to have any communica- 
tion with a person who will abuse 
and misrepresent you; it is not 
safe, and it is not pleasant. But 
don’t be angry. It is not worth 
while. That old lady, indeed, told 
all her friends that you said, in 
your book, something she knew 
quite well you did not say. Mr. 
Snarling did the like. But the 
offences of such people are not 
worth powder and shot; and be- 
sides this, my friend, if you saw 
the case from their point of view, 
you might see that they have some- 
thing to say for themselves, You 
failed to call for the old lady so 
often as she wished you should. 
You did not ask Mr. Snarling to 
dinner. These are bad reasons for 
pitching into you; but still they 
are reasons ; and Mr. Snarling and 
the old lady, by long brooding over 
them, may have come to think that 
they are very just and weighty 
reasons. And did you never, my 
friend, speak rather unkindly of 
these two persons? Did you never 
give a ludicrous account of their 
goings-on, or even an ill-set account, 
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which some kind friend was sure 
to repeat to them? Ah, my reader; 
don’t be too hard on Snarling ; pos- 
sibly you have yourself done some- 
thing very like what he is doing 
now. Forgive, as you need to be 
forgiven! And try to attain that 
quite attainable temper, in which 
you will read or listen to the most 
malignant attack upon you, with 
curiosity and amusement, and 
with no angry feeling at all. I 
suppose great people attain to this. 
IT mean cabinet ministers and the 
like, who are daily flayed in print 
somewhere or other. They come 
to take it all quite easily. And if 
they were pure angels, somebody 
would attack them. Most people, 
even those who differ from him, 
know that if this world has a 
humble, conscientious, pious man 
in it, that’man is the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Yet last 
night I read in a certain powerful 
journal, that the great character- 
istics of that good man, are cow- 
ardice, trickery, and simple ras- 
cality ! Honest Mr. Bumpkin, kind- 
hearted Miss Goodbody, do you 
fancy that you can escape ? 

Then we ought to try to fix it in 
our mind, that in all matters into 
which taste enters at all, the most 
honest and the most able men may 
hopelessly, diametrically, differ. 
Original idiosyncrasy has so much 
to say here ; and training has also 
so much. One cultivated and 
honest man has an _ enthusias- 
tic and most real love and en- 
joyment of Gothic architecture, 
and an absolute hatred for that of 
the classic revival; another man 
equally cultivated and honest, has 
tastes which are the logical con- 
tradictory of these. No one can 
doubt the ability of Byron, or of 
Sheridan; yet each of them thought 
very little of Shakspeare. The 
question is, what suits you? You 
may have the strongest conviction 
that you ought to like an author ; 
you may be ashamed to confess 
that you don’t like him ; and yet 
you may feel that you detest him. 
For myself, I confess with shame, 
and I know the reason is in myself, 
I cannot for my life see anything 
to admire in the writings of Mr. 
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Carlyle. His style, both of thought 
and language, is to me insufferably 
irritating. J tried to read the 
Sartor Resartus, and could not do 
it. So if all people who have 
learned to read English were like 
me, Mr. Carlyle would have no 
readers. Happily, the majority, in 
most cases, possesses the normal 
taste. At least there is no further 
appeal than to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the majority of educated 
men. I confess, further, that I 
would rather read Mr. Helps than 
Milton: Ido not say that I think 
Mr. Helps the greater man, but 
that I feel he suits me better. I 
value the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table more highly than all the 
writings of Shelley put together. 
It is a curious thing to read vari- 
ous reviews of the same book; 
varticularly if it be one of those 
ooks which, if you like at all, you 
will like very much, and which if 
wee don’t like you will absolutely 
1ate. It is curious to find opi- 
nions flatly contradictory of one 
another set forth in those reviews 
by very able, cultivated, and un- 
prejudiced men. There is no news- 
paper published in Britain which 
contains abler writing than the 
Edinburgh Scotsman, And of 
course no one need say anything 
as to the literary merits of the 

“mes. Well, one day within the 
last few months, the Z’imes and the 
Scotsman each published a some- 
what elaborate review of a certain 
book. The reviews were flatly op- 
posed to one another ; they had no 
common ground at all; one-said 
the book was extremely good, and 
the other that it was extremely 
bad. You must just make up your 
mind that in matters of taste there 
can be no unvarying standard of 
truth. In esthetic matters, truth 
is quite relative. What is bad to 
you, is good to me perhaps. And 
indeed, if one might adduce the 
saddest of all possible proofs, how 
even the loftiest and most splendid 
genius fails to commend itself to 
every cultivated mind, it may suftice 
to say, that that brilliant Scotsman 
has on several occasions found 
fault with Fraser's Magazine, and 
specially with A, K. H, B.! 
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If you, my reader, are a wise and 
kind-hearted person (as I have no 
doubt whatever but you are), I 
think you would like very much 
to meet and converse with any 
person who has formed a bad 
opinion of you. You would take 
great pleasure in overcoming such 
a one’s prejudice against you ; and 
if the person were an honest and 
worthy person, you would be al- 
most certain to do so. Very few 
folk are able to retain any bitter 
feeling towards a man they have 
actually talked with, unless the 
bitter feeling be one which is just. 
And a very great proportion of all 
the unfavourable opinions which 
men entertain of their fellow-men 
found on some misconception. You 
take up somehow an impression 
that such a one is a conceited, 
stuck-up person: you come to know 
him, and you find he is the frank- 
est and most unaffected of men. 
You had a belief that such another 
was a cynical, heartless being, till 
you met him one day coming down 
a long black stair in a poor part of 
the town from a bare chamber in 
which is a little sick child, with 
two large tears running down his 
face ; and when you enter the poor 
apartment you learn certain facts 
as to his quiet benevolence which 
compel you suddenly to construct a 
new theory of that man’s character. 
It is only people who are radically 
and essentially bad whom you can 
really dislike after you come to 
know them, And the human beings 
who are thus essentially bad are 
very few. Something of the origi- 
nal Image lingers yet in almost 
every human soul. And in many 
a homely, commonplace person 
what with vestiges of the old, and 
a blessed planting-in of something 
new, there is a vast deal of it. And 
every human being, conscious of 
honest intention and of a kind 
heart, may well wish that the man 
who dislikes and abuses him could 
just know him, 

But there are human beings 
whom, if you are wise, you would 
not wish to know you too well. I 
mean the human beings (if such 
there should be) who think very 
highly of you; who imagine you 
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very clever and very amiable. Keep 
out of the way of such! Let them 
see as little of you as possible, For 
when they come to know you well, 
they are quite sure to be disen- 
chanted. The enthusiastic ideal 
which young people form of any 
one they admire is smashed by the 
rude presence of facts. I have got 
somewhat beyond the stage of feel- 
ing enthusiastic admiration, yet 
there are two or three living men 
whom I should be sorry to see. I 
know I should never admire them 
so much any more. I never saw 
Mr. Dickens: I don't want to see 
him. Let us leave Yarrow un- 
visited: our sweet ideal is fairer 
than the fairest fact. No hero is 
a hero to his valet: and it may be 
questioned whether any clergyman 
is a saint to his beadle. , Yet the 
hero may be a true hero, and the 
clergyman a very excellent man: 
but no human being can bear too 
close inspection. I remember hear- 
ing a clever and enthusiastic young 
lady complain of what she had 
suffered on meeting a certain great 
bishop at dinner. No doubt he 
was dignified, pleasant, clever ; but 
the mysterious halo was no longer 
round his head. Here is a sad cir- 
cumstance in the lot of a very 
great man: I mean such a man as 
Mr. Tennyson or Professor Long- 
fellow. As an elephant walks 
through a field, crushing the crop 
at every step, so do these men ad- 
vance through life, smashing, 
every time they dine out, the enthu- 
siastic fancies of several romantic 
young people. 


This was to have been a short 
essay. But you see it is already 
long ; and I have treated only two 
of the four Things Slowly Learnt 
which I had noted down. After 
much consideration I discern seve- 
ral courses which are open to me :— 

(1). To ask the Editor to allow 
me forty or fifty pages of the maga- 
zine for my essay. 

(2). To stop at once, and allow it 
to remain for ever a secret what the 
two remaining things are. 

(3). To stop now, and continue 
my subject in a future number of 
the magazine. 
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(4). To state briefly what the two 
things are, and get rid of the sub- 
ject at once. 

Thefundamental notion of Course 
No. 1 is manifestly vain. The 
Editor is doubtless well aware 
that about sixteen pages is the 
utmost length of essay which his 
readers can stand. Nos, 2 and 3, 
for reasons too numerous to state, 
cannot be adopted. And thus I 
am in a manner compelled to adopt 
Course No. 4. 

The first of the two things is a 
practical lesson. It is this: to 
allow for human folly, laziness, 
carelessness, and the like, just as 
you allow for the properties of 
matter, such as weight, friction, 
and the like, without being sur- 

rised or angry at them. You 
snow that if a man is lifting a 
piece of lead he does not think of 
getting into a rage because it is 
heavy ; or if a man is dragging a 
tree along the ground he does not 
get into a rage because it ploughs 
deeply into the earth as it comes, 
He is not surprised at these things. 
They are nothing new. It is just 
what he counted on. But you will 
find that the same man, if his ser- 
vants are lazy, careless, and forget- 
ful ; or if his friends are petted, 
wrong-headed, and impracticable, 
will not only get quite angry, but 
will get freshly angry at each new 
action which proves that his friends 
or servants possess these charac- 
teristics. Would it not be better 
to make up your mind that such 
things are characteristic of huma- 
nity, and so that you must look for 
them in dealing with human beings? 
And would it not be better, too, to 
regard each new proof of laziness, 
not as a new thing to be angry 
with, but merely as a piece of the 


one great fact that your servant is - 


lazy, with which you get angry 
once for all, and have done with it ? 
If your servant makes twenty 
blunders a day, do not regard them 
as twenty separate facts at which 
to get angry twenty several*times, 
Regard them just as twenty proofs 
of the one fact, that your servant 
is a blunderer; and be angry just 
once, and no more. Or if some 
one you know gives twenty indi- 
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cations in a day that he or she (let 
us say she) is of a petted temper, 
regard these merely as twenty proofs 
of one lamentable fact, and not as 
twenty different facts to be sepa- 
rately lamented. You accept the 
fact that the person is petted and 
ill-tempered: you regret it and 
blame it once for all, And after 
this once you take as of course all 
new manifestations of pettedness 
and ill-temper. And you are no 
more surprised at them, or angry 
with them, than you are at lead for 
being heavy, or at down for being 
light. It is their nature, and you 
calculate on it, and allow for it. 


Then the second of the two re- 
maining things is this—that you 
have no right to complain if you 
are postponed to greater people, or 
if you are treated with less conside- 
ration than you would be if you 
were a greater person. Uneducated 
people are very slow to learn this 
most obvious lesson. I remember 
hearing of a proud old lady, who 
was proprietor of a small landed 
estate in Scotland. She had many 
relations, some greater, some less, 
The greater she much affected, the 
less she wholly ignored. But they 
did not ignore her ; and one morn- 
ing an individual arrived at her 
mansion-house, bearing a large box 
on his back. He was a travelling 
pedlar ; and he sent up word to 
the old lady that he was her cousin, 
and hoped she would buy some- 
tlring from him. The old lady in- 
dignantly refused to see him, and 
sent orders that he should forth- 
with quit the house. The pedlar 
went; but on reaching the court- 
yard, he turned to the inhospitable 
dwelling, and in a loud voice ex- 
claimed, in the ears of every mortal 
in the house, ‘ Aye, if I had come 
in my carriage-and-four, ye wad 
have been proud to have ta’en me 
in! The pedlar fancied that he 
was hurling at his relative a scath- 
ing sarcasm: he did not see that 
he was simply stating a perfectly 
unquestionable fact. No doubt 
earthly, if he had come in a car- 
riage-and-four, he would have got 
a hearty welcome, and he would 
have found his claim of kindred 
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eagerly allowed. But he thought 
he was saying a bitter and cutting 
thing, an rue to say) the old 
lady fancied she was listening to 
a bitter and cutting thing. He was 
merely expressing a certain and 
innocuous truth. But though all 
mortals know that in this world 
big people meet greater respect 
than small (and quite right too), 
most mortals seem to find the prin- 
ciple a very unpleasant one when 
it comes home to themselves, And 
we learn but slowly to acquiesce 
in seeing ourselves plainly subor- 
dinated to other people. Poor 
Oliver Goldsmith was very angry 
when at the club one night he was 
stopped in the middle of a story by 
a Dutchman, who had noticed that 
the Great Bear was rolling about 
in preparation for speaking, and 
who exclaimed to Goldsmith, ‘Stop, 
stop ; Toctor Shonson is going to 
speak ! Once I arrived at a certain 
railway station. Two old ladies 
were waiting to go by the same 
train. I knew them well, and they 
expressed their delight that we 
were going the same way. ‘ Let us 
go in the same carriage,’ said the 


younger, in earnest tones; ‘and 
will you be so very kind as to see 


about our luggage? After a few 
minutes of the lively talk of the 
period and district, the train came 
up. I feel the tremor of the plat- 
form yet. I handed my friends 
into a carriage, and then saw their 
baggage placed in the van. It was 
a station at which trains stop for a 
few minutes for refreshments. So 
I went to the door of the carriage 
into which I had put them, and 
waited a little before taking my 
seat. I expected that my friends 
would proceed with the conversa- 
tion which had been interrupted ; 
but to my astonishment I found 
that I had become wholly invisible 
to them. They did not see me and 
speak to me at all. In the carriage 
with them was a living peer, of 
wide estates and great rank, whom 
they knew. And so thoroughly 
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did he engross their eyes and 
thoughts and words, that they had 
become unaware of my presence, 
or even my existence, The stronger 
sensation rendered them uncon- 
scious of the weaker. Do you think 
I felt angry? No, I did not. I 
felt very much amused. I recog- 
nised a slight manifestation of a 
grand principle. It was a straw 
showing how a current sets, but for 
which Britain would not be the 
country it is. I took my seat in 
another carriage, and placidly read 
my Zimes. There was one lady in 
that carriage. I think she inferred, 
from the smiles which occasionally 
for the first few miles overspread 
my countenance without apparent 
cause, that my mind was slightly 
disordered, 


These are the two things already 
mentioned, But you cannot un- 
derstand, friendly reader, what an 
effort it has cost me to treat them 
so briefly. The experienced critic 
will discern at a glance that the 
author could easily have made six- 
teen pages out of the material you 
have here in one. The author 
takes his stand upon this—that 
there are few people who can 
beat out thought so thin, or say so 
little in such a great number of 
words. I remember how my dear 
friend, the late editor of this maga- 
zine (whom all who knew him well 
miss more and more as days and 
weeks go on, and never will cease 
to miss), used to remark this fact 
in those warm-hearted and playful 
letters of his, with wonder not un- 
mingled with indignation. 
remember how a very great prelate 
(who could compress all I have 
said into a page and a half) once 
comforted me by telling me that 
for the consumption of many minds 
it was desirable that thought should 
be very greatly diluted ; that quan- 
tity as well as quality is needful in 
the dietetics both of the body and 
the mind. With this soothing re- 
flection I close the present essay. 

A. K. H. B. 
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THE 


INTER is gone, but summer 

is not come ; and now, in the 
middle of what ought to be spring, 
winter seems come back to us. 
This little confusion of the seasons 
does not surprise us; in truth, we 
expected it; and we only say ‘the 
east winds have begun.” They are 
annual visitors; and we set our- 
selves with stony fortitude to bear 
the infliction of their presence, for 
we know they will stay with us till 
deep into May. Meantime, we are 
given over to unmitigated wretched- 
ness, A dead, dull canopy of 
clouds is overhead, or a glaring 
sun in a whitey-blue sky mocks 
our misery ; but always the same 
sweep of the relentless wind—cold, 
dry, harsh, pinching the flesh, 
searching the bones, withering the 
spirit. There are some persons— 
Mr. Kingsley is one of them—who 
say they like these east winds, and 
who write odes to them, Whata 
singular idiosyncrasy! Can any 
man be honestly poetical with grit 
in his whiskers, small pebbles in 
his eyes, a blue nose, and a shiver 
all over? Isa shout of jubilation 
under such circumstances a despe- 
rate attempt at self-deception, or is 
it a deliberate imposition on the 
public? 

Nevertheless, unpleasant as they 
are, these east winds owe their 
ultimate origin to the same physical 
motive power as that which gives 
birth to the genial zephyrs. Of 
late years, much has been done 
in the investigation of the sources 
and laws of the winds, and many 
curious facts touching the currents 
of air and ocean all over the world 
have been established.* We are 
still very far from complete know- 
ledge of such phenomena, but the 
knowledge we have acquired has 
proved already of the utmost ser- 
vice to the navigator. By directing 
him to the most favourable tracks, 
it has been the means of greatly 
shortening the time occupied in his 
voyages, diminishing it in some 
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instances by fully a third. I fear 
that science has not yet arrived at 
the discovery of any means of 
shortening our east-wind season. 
But while we are undergoing it, 
we may at least have the grim 
satisfaction of knowing why it 
comes, and why it must of necessity 
cease a few weeks hence. ‘To find 
out these reasons we shall have to 
wander all round the globe; and 
so we may in imagination bask in 
sunny lands, and bathe in tepid 
seas, while our bodily presence is 
cowering over a sea-coal fire. 
Seeking for causes for our east 
winds, the first question that sug- 
gests itself is, Why should there be 
in any place, wind in any direction? 
Our sea-coal fire shall yield us 
answer. Heat expands air, as it 
does everything else. Expanded 
air is lighter, bulk for bulk, than 
colder air. Lighter, it tends to 
rise above colder and heavier air. 
So the smoke goes up the chimney. 
Smoke is not in itself lighter than 
the surrounding air—it is, on the 
contrary, heavier—and when it has 
had time to cool it will, if not car- 
ried away by wind, fall down again 
in smuts and yellow fog. It rises 
only because it is, for the moment, 
hotter. As it rises, cold air comes 
in through the chinks of the door 
and windows, and flows along the 
floor to supply the place of what 
has gone up the chimney. It is 
warmed as it approaches the fire- 
place; it becomes very hot as it 
passes through the fire; it is sent 
upwards ; and soa constant draught 
along the floor is kept up. We can 
feel it with our hands if we put 
them down near the floor, It is 
but slight if the fire is small and 
the room large, because then the 
current is small in amount and has 
a large space from which to draw 
supplies. But alarge fire in a small 
room makes a very distinct current 
along the floor, This current 1s 
wind, 5 
Now on the globe the equator 1s 


* The labours of Captain Maury of the United States navy, and Superintendent of 
the National Observatory, ought to be specially noticed as having furnished the most 
extensive and valuable contributions to our knowledge of these subjects. 
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nearly the line of average greatest 
heat. It therefore corresponds to 
the fire-place in aroom. The air 
is Stal by contact with the warm 
ocean and burning plains of the 
torrid zones, and therefore, by the 
law of its nature, it rises. To supply 
its place, colder air from the tem- 
perate regions flows in. We should 
therefore expect to find, within the 
tropics, winds blowing along the 
surface of the earth directly towards 
the equator, and meeting there. 
And so we should find them, if the 
earth stood still. But it revolves 
on its axis once every twenty-four 
hours. The speed of this revolution 
is greatest at the equator, because 
there the circle which revolves is 
larger than any other parallel circle 
nearer the poles, Thus a point on 
the equator travels at the rate of 
about one thousand miles per hour, 
but a point on the tropics travels 
at the rate of only about nine hun- 
dred miles per hour, In passing 
from the tropics to the equator, 
therefore, air which was apparently 
not moving at the tropics, because 
really travelling at the same rate as 
the earth’s surface, would find 


itself moving one hundred miles 
per hour less rapidly than the 
earth’s surface at the equator. It 
would appear, therefore, to be 
blowing a hurricane in a direction 
opposite to that of the earth’s revo- 


lution. This revolution is from 
west to east ; and the wind would 
thus seem to blow from east to 
west, As in reality, however, it is 
undergoing the change gradually 
during the whole time it is passing 
from the tropics to the equator, it 
ought only to blow moderately 
from an easterly direction ; at the 
same time that in the north 
hemisphere it is blowing from the 
north, and in the south hemisphere 
it is blowing from the south. In 
the northern tropical regions, there- 
fore, we should expect to find a 
north-east wind, in the southern 
tropical regions a south-east wind, 

This is exactly what we do find. 
These north-east and south-east 
winds are the ‘trade winds’ of the 
tropics ; so called, because of their 
constancy being of such advan- 
tage to the merchant adventurer. 
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They blow steadily and uniformly 
throughout the whole year in the 
ag directions which our theory 
1as indicated. At their place of 
meeting, near the equator, there is 
a region, varying in breadth from 
a few miles to five or six degrees of 
latitude, of perpetual calms. These 
calms are accompanied with inces- 
sant rains. Sometimes the fresh 
water may be scooped up from the 
surface of the sea, so heavy are the 
rains, and so still the winds. In 
these rains we have another proof 
that on this line the air rises. For 
the laws of nature (I must here 
simply state them, without adduc- 
tion of any proof) ordain that, as 
air rises, it loses heat, and that 
cool air cannot hold as much aque- 
ous vapouras warmaircan. Hence 
the surplus aqueous vapour which 
it can no longer hold, is precipi- 
tated ; it forms clouds, and falls as 
rain. 

As there is no accumulation of 
air at the equator, in spite of the 
winds which constantly blow to- 
wards it, it is evident that the air 
must return to the north and south 
as upper currents. But as it has 
gained, while at the equator, the 
same velocity as the earth, so as 
seemingly to be in a dead calm, it 
must, when passing more slowly 
moving higher latitudes, appear to 
blow in the direction in sitdeb the 
earth is moving. These return cur- 
rents, therefore, will seem to us to 
blow from the south-west, as in the 
southern hemisphere they will seem 
to blow from the north-west. Thus 
all over the earth we have, as a 
general rule, two sets of winds in 
the upper and lower strata of the 
atmosphere—the one from the poles 
to the equator, with an apparent 
slant from the east ; the other from 
the equator to the poles, with an 
apparent slant from the west. But 
while, within the tropics, the winds 
which blow towards the equator 
are those which are next the sur- 
face of the globe, the case is other- 
wise in the temperate zones. For at 
the tropics there is an interchange 
of position between the lower and 
upper currents of air; the winds 
which blow from the equator 
there descend and pursue their 
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course towards the poles as the 
under-currents, sensible to us as 
wind. Thus, then, in the northern 
hemisphere the south-west, in the 
southern hemisphere ‘the north- 
west, become the prevailing winds, 
and the north-east and south-east 
become for the most part the upper 
currents of the atmosphere. For 
this interchange philosophers have 
not yet discovered the reason ; but 
we all may at least appreciate the 
advantages of the arrangement. It 
gives within the tropics, in the 
shape of the trade winds, the cool 
polar breezes, unheated by inter- 
mediate contact with the warm 
earth. It gives in the temperate 
regions the warm equatorial breezes, 
laden with the vapours which they 
have sucked up over the tropical 
seas, to be distilled on us in the 
shape of the gentle showers which 
our west winds bring. Had the 
system been reversed we should 
have had winds constantly dry but 

iercingly cold in winter, and burn- 
ing hot in summer. Our easterly 
winds in spring, coming in the 
mean of temperature, give us a 
taste of the parching drought which 
we should have had all the year 
through had the polar breezes been 
the common surface currents, in- 
stead of being generally transmitted 
on their course as upper currents 
high over our heads. 

Still, however, accepting the fact 
that the westerly winds are those 
which for some reason or other 
are ordained to prevail with us (as 
they do in the proportion of about 
three to one), we have yet to ask 
why this rule should be subject to 
a periodical reversal in spring. In 
other words, why should the pol 
winds blow then, while at other 
seasons the equatorial winds chiefly 
blow? Now, it happens that in 
other parts of the earth than ours 
there are periodical shifts of the 
prevailing wind. Where these di- 
vide the year between them, they 
are called monsoons. They are not 
always, however, of equal duration. 
One monsoon may continue for 
eight months, while the other lasts 
only two months. More frequently 
they are each of about five months’ 
continuance, while for a month at 
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each period of change the wind is 
variable. Let us now see what are 
the causes that occasion these mon- 
soons, for perhaps in them we may 
find an explanation of our short 
easterly monsoon, 

The sun shines equally on sea 
and land, Sea and land, therefore, 
receive an equal amount of heat. 
But they dispose of it differently. 
The land receives it only on the 
surface, and keeps it near the sur- 
face. While the surface is burning 
beneath the summer glare, a ve 
little way down—in a shallow =a, 
for instance, or even a cellar—it is 
comparatively cool. But in the 
clear sea the sun’s rays penetrate 
many fathoms below the surface, 
and the upper layer of water there- 
fore takes but a slight passing toll 
of his heat. Moreover, the waters 
are in constant agitation. They 
are stirred by winds, and they are 
borne away and renewed by cur- 
rents, of which I shall hereafter 
have more to say. Besides all this, 
water holds a great deal more heat 
than dry earth does, although to the 
senses, or even the thermometer, it 
is not higher in temperature. This 


is a ay singular and very im- 
ao? 
a 


ortant law of nature. Certain 
odies absorb a great deal more 
heat than others when they are 
raised to the same sensible tem- 
erature, Water, for instance, must 
e exposed to a lamp thirty-three 
times as long as the same weight of 
mercury, in order to bring it to the 
same heat by the thermometer. It 
must be exposed four times as long 
as the same weight of air, and 
nearly three thousand times as long 
as the same bulk of air. The heat 
which it thus absorbs and makes to 
disappear is not, however, lost. In 
cooling it is all given out again; 
and thus water in cooling gives out 
as much heat as thirty-three times 
its weight of mercury, or four times 
its weight of air. So it bottles wu 
the greater part of the heat which 
it receives from the sun; it does 
not rise much by the thermometer, 
but it holds the heat, and will take 
a long time before it cools down. 
From the combined effect of all 
these causes the surface of the land 
is heated in summer much faster, 
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and to a much higher degree, than 
the surface of the neighbouring seas, 
So wherever we have land, we have 
in summer a fresh case of the fire- 
place in a room. The hot soil 
warms the superincumbent air ; it 
rises, and draws in the air all round 
to supply its place. Hence, upon 
a small scale, we have upon islands 
or coasts the alternation, by day 
and night, of sea and land breezes. 
By day the land grows hotter, the 
air over it rises, and the cool sea- 
breeze sets in-shore. By night the 
land cools faster than the sea; the 
sea is now the warmer, the air over 
it rises and draws the cool land- 
breeze from the shore. On a large 
scale the process is the same with 
the alternation of the seasons. The 
great continents become in sum- 
mer hotter than the neighbouring 
oceans, and draw in the air from 
the ocean. In winter the conti- 
nents become colder than the sea; 
the sea may perhaps draw air from 
the land, or at least the land will 
cease to interfere with the great 
system of aérial currents. These 
winds thus changing with the 
seasons make the monsoons of 


southern lands. In the East Indies, 
for example, during the winter 
months the north-east monsoon 


prevails. It is really the north- 
east tradewind, which there is then 
no disturbing cause to modify. 
But in spring the sun begins to 
heat the great arid plains of Central 
Asia. From the points nearest to 
that influence air begins to flow to 
it. As the season advances the in- 
fluence grows more importunate, 
and a larger surrounding area yields 
to its demands. Thus the regular 
north-east trade-winds are stopped, 
and a counter current from the 
south-west is set up. This consti- 
tutes the south-west monsoon, 
which in the north of India com- 
mences in February and March, 
but in the south not till April or 
May. When, in September and 
October, the Asian continent begins 
again to cool, the south-west mon- 
soon ceases, and after a period of 
variable winds the regular trade- 
winds or north-east monsoon re- 
sumes sway. 


Exactly a similar process takes 
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place with all the other great con- 
tinents. During their summer, 
when the sun is beating hotly upon 
them, there is a sucking in of air 
from all sides. During their winter 
they cease to disturb the general 
flow of the atmospheric currents. 
It happens that the continent to 
which we are nearest lies in the 
direction of the prevailing currents, 
In summer therefore we have no 
disturbing, but rather an intensify- 
ing element at work. Our regular 
westerly winds consequently blow 
in summer with increased regu- 
larity. They may be a little to the 
north of west ora little to the south 
of west, according as clouds and 
sunshine ~~ over the broad face 
of Europe. But from June to Sep- 
tember there are very few days in 
which the wind is not westerly. 
This fact gives, however, as yet no 
reason why a season of easterly 
wind should precede, For the cause 
of such an exception to the rule 
we must evidently look in another 
direction. It must be the Atlantic 
Ocean, and not the continent of 
Europe, which exerts the power 
that thus draws the wind back and 
reverses its natural course at the 
very moment when we should ex- 
pect it to become stronger and 
steadier in that course. There must 
be at this season some peculiarity 
in the Atlantic Ocean and in the 
narrow seas by which we are sur- 
rounded to give it this abnormal 
direction. 

Such a peculiarity we shall in 
fact find in the course of the great 
ocean currents. In all the oceans 
there are such currents, whose flow 
is as steady and definite as that of 
ariver. These ocean currents arise 
mainly from the same cause that 
sets the wind in motion. The water 
in the torrid zones becomes hotter, 
it expands, and flows away over the 
surface, while colder water from 
temperate and polar zones flows in 
beneath to supply its place. As 
water is less mobile than air, and 
as we have seen that it grows hot 
and cold much more slowly than 
air, these ocean currents are far 
more regular and steady than even 
the trade-winds themselves. One of 
the most powerful currents, as well 
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as one with which we are best ac- 
quainted, exists in the North At- 
lantic. It is known as the Gulf 
stream, from apparently taking its 
rise in the Gul of Mexico. But 
before reaching the Gulf it has 
crossed the Atlantic from the coast 
of Africa, drawing its supplies from 
a system of corresponding currents 
partly in the northern and partly 
in the southern hemisphere. All 
the way it has been exposed to the 
heat of the tropical sun. In the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico its course is contracted, 
while the perpendicular rays still 
beat fiercely upon it. When it 
issues then from the Gulf of Mexico 
by the only free exit, the channel 
between Florida and Cuba, it has 
a rate of nearly five miles an hour. 
At the narrowest part of the straits 
it is about thirty-five miles wide, 
and it is several thousand feet in 
depth. From this point it flows to 
the northward, alongside of, but 
not touching, the American coast, 
till it reaches the latitude of Phila- 
delphia. Here its breadth has in- 
creased to nearly a hundred miles, 
while its rate is still about three 
miles per hour. Its depth has con- 


sequently considerably diminished, 
but it is still not less than three 


thousand feet. From this point it 
strikes across the Atlantic, spread- 
ing more upon the surface and with 
a diminished velocity as it advances, 
InSeptember the flow is most rapid 
and its deflection the least. It 
then takes a north-easterly direc- 
tion from the banks of Newfound- 
land, and passes in the clear wa 

between Great Britain and Iceland, 
In March it moves most slowly, 
and takes a course nearly due east 
till it approaches the south of 
Europe. Here it divides, a part 
turning southwards, while the main 
body flows northwards; skirting, 
though here also not quite touch- 
ing, the coasts of France, passing 
near, and partly through the chan- 
nels of the British Islands, and 
pushing on near the Norwegian 
coast. Between it and this coast 
there is always a counter current 
or back draught of cooler water. 
From March to September, and 
from September to March, the Gulf 
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stream oscillates between these 
extreme limits, 

The existence of the Gulf stream 
was first made known by Franklin. 
Its direction and force have been 
recently ascertained by scientific 
observations, but they have long 
been popularly known by the drift- 
wood of strange countries which 
the stream casts upon our shores, 
It is common to find trees and 
plants from the West Indies thus 
thrown upon the rocks of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. But 
a still more remarkable test is fur- 
nished by the thermometer. In 
the Gulf of Mexico the summer 
temperature of the sea is 86°. Off 
New York the middle of the Gulf 
stream has still a temperature of 
80°; while the water between it 
and the shore is not above 60°. In 
winter the difference of tempera- 
ture is still more striking. On 
each side the waters are scarcely 
above the freezing-point, while in 
the stream they are 60° or 70°. 
Even when it reaches our shores, 
so slowly does water cool that the 
winter temperature is still scarcely 
under 50°. The returns of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society (it 
is much to be desired that similar 
observations on the temperature of 
the sea were nade by English and 
Irish meteorologists) inform us 
that the average sea temperature 
off the Shetland Islands in January 
is 48°, or as high as the average 
winter temperature of Rome. Far 
into the Polar regions can we trace 
the penetrating influence of this 
benign warmth. It keeps the seas 
of the North Cape perennially 
open ; while on the American shore, 
Canada and Newfoundland, in the 
same latitude as Bordeaux, are fast 
locked in ice. 

To supply the place of the waters 
brought by this majestic flow from 
the equator, there must necessarily 
be counter-currents from the Arctic 
regions. The principal of these 
descends along the east coast of 
Greenland. Tothe south of Green- 
land it joins another current which 
descends Davis’ Straits. It was 
this current that brought the 2eso- 
lute, which was frozen in and aban- 
doned by her crew in Melville 
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Sound in May, 1854, to the spot 
where she was picked up by an 
American vessel in Davis’ Strait in 
September, 1855. It was the same 
current which drifted the ox 
during a single winter from the 
head of Baffin’s Bay to the very 
mouth of the straits. By the same 
currents are brought down those 
stately fleets of icebergs that in 
spring loom awfully through their 
mantle of fogs in the track of the 
steamers between this country and 
the United States. ‘These cold 
currents meet the Gulf stream off 
the banks of Newfoundland. Here 
they in part sink, and flow south- 
wards beneath the hot northward 
flow. This is indicated by the 
thermometer, which, while the 
surface has a temperature of 80°, 
shows a layer of cold water a thou- 
sand fathoms down, where the 
temperature is below 40° Buta 


part of the Greenland current does 
not sink; it flows on the surface 
between the American shore and 
the Gulf stream, still making its 
way to the southward, until off 
Florida it gradually suenen. 


So also, along the European 
coasts, we have acold current de- 
scending from the Spitzbergen seas. 
This current is most considerable 
in summer, when the Gulf stream 
keeps away towards the middle of 
the Atlantic. It is least sensible 
in winter, when the Gulf stream, as 
we have seen, approaches closely 
the European shores, and laps our 
islands in its embrace. 

These cold currents along the 
shores have, besides their effect on 
climate, a singular and important 
influence upon our supply of food. 
It is known that fish are more 
abundant, and of better quality in 
cold than in warm seas. By the 
arrangement of the currents the 
most valuable fisheries are thus 
brought close to the European and 
American shores. English agri- 
culture is curiously affected by like 
causes operating at the antipodes. 
Off the coast of Peru there is an 
Antarctic cold current, first noticed 
by Humboldt, and called by his 
name, Its waters teem with fish, 
which support countless sea-birds. 
Now, the coast of Peru is atmo- 
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spherically a hot and dry, indeed 
rainless region. The droppings of 
these sea-birds are therefore not 
washed away, but accumulate in 
dry masses upon the rocks. This 
is the Peruvian guano, which has 
doubled the produce of our English 
fields. But for the existence of the 
cold sea current in a hot and dry 
latitude we should not have known 
what guano is. 

But let us come back from the 
antipodes to the discussion of our 
own insular climate, Now see 
what conditions these facts about 
the Atlantic currents have -given 
us. We have, all through the win- 
ter, a mild sea surrounding us, It 
is not merely on the Atlantic side ; 
it penetrates into the basin of the 
German Ocean. Enclosed thus by 
the warm waters, we consequently 
cannot feel their effect in drawing 
the winds in either direction. So, 
through the winter the regular 
westerly winds are only occasion- 
ally turned round. We have storms 
and variable winds, with only a fair 

roportion of east in them. But in 
as this mild sea begins to alter 
its position. It draws off to the 
westward. The middle Atlantic 
becomes warmer: the ocean that 
surrounds us receives a stronger 
dash of comparatively cold water 
from the north. In the end of 
April and in May this change be- 
comes sensible. Hence the atmo- 
spheric suction from the Euro- 
pean continent to the westward 
day by day augments, and it at last 
becomes strong enough to overcome 
the west winds, and to cause steady 
winds from the east. These, if in- 
fluenced only by the ocean, would 
become more and more marked 
during summer as the causes in 
the ocean which occasion them 
grow stronger. But in the mean- 
time there are other causes of wind 
at work, which soon gain strength 
enough to overpower the influence 
of the Gulf stream. The summer 
sun rises in the heavens, and by 
the middle of May the European 
continent grows hotter than the 
Gulf stream. Then the aérial cur- 
rents begin to flow towards the 
continent even from the Gulf 
stream ; and the westerly winds 
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resume their course. Last year 
the sun was less powerful, and con- 
sequently the easterly winds con- 
tinued, light and variably with us, 
but very markedly in Scotland, 
till far on in June. In September 
the Gulf stream has reached its 
extreme summer limits, and com- 
mences its return. At the same 
time the power of the sun dimi- 
nishes; and hence we have in 
November a second period quite 
distinctly marked in meteorological 
tables, though less sensible to the 
ordinary observer, of prevailing 
easterly winds. In December we 
are again enveloped in the warm 
waters, and the westerly winds 
resume their dominion. 

Have we, then, thus plucked out 
the heart of the mystery of these 
east winds? He would be a bold 
man who should say we yet had 
altogether. All the phenomena of 


nature are so closely allied—all her 
laws are so dependent upon each 
other—that he would be bold in- 
deed who should affirm that any 
one single cause was the full expla- 
nation of the facts he observes. 
We have in our explanation taken 


no account of moisture, electricity, 
and magnetism; and all these we 
know may, two of them we know 
do, exercise a powerful influence 
in directing the course of aérial 
currents. But at least we may 
venture to say this, that the expla- 
nation of our easterly monsoon 
which has just been given is not 
opposed to any known laws—that 
it is in conformity with the law 
which is believed to be most power- 
ful in producing aérial currents— 
and that it is consistent with ob- 
served facts. Next to the sun 
itself, and the diurnal rotation of 
the earth, the Gulf stream, and the 
warmth which it brings, are re- 
garded as the most powerful modi- 
fying causes in operation upon our 
climate ; and the fact of its retro- 
gression from us at the period when 
the east winds commonly commence, 
is too remarkable for us not to 
attribute to it a main share in pro- 
ducing them. 

That the east winds should be so 
cold and dry, and the west winds 
warm and moist, is a necessary 
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consequence of their respective 
directions. The east winds, as we 
have seen, are the currents from 
the poles on their way to the equa- 
tor. Since they left the regions of 
perpetual ice on their way hither, 
they have passed over countries 
hot enough in summer, but not yet 
fairly roused from their winter 
sleep. Except the German Ocean, 
they have not traversed any seas 
from which they could extract 
moisture, The west winds, on the 
contrary, are on their march from 
the equator. They pass over a 
great expanse of ocean; they are 
therefore warm and moist. This 
moisture they bestow on us, when 
they blow on the surface, in the 
form of frequent rains—forced out 
of them by the gradual cooling 
which they undergo as they enter 
colder latitudes. When they pass 
overhead as upper currents they 
also deposit this moisture on their 
under surface, and the deposit gives 
that peculiar whiteness to the sky 
which, even when no clouds are 
seen, is always observable during 
the prevalence of east winds on the 
surface of the earth. But this half- 
condensed moisture is immediately 
absorbed by the thirsty east winds 
as it descends, and it rarely reaches 
the earth in the form of rain. 
Sometimes indeed, after a hot 
sunny day during the east wind 
season, the rise of the air over the 
land draws in the cooler air from 
the sea; and the upper westerly 
current descends upon the sea, and 
is drawn in by the suction towards 
the land. Then, as it suddenly 
comes in contact with the cold sea, 
its moisture is condensed in the 
form of a fog which gradually ap- 
proaches and at length envelops 
the land. The sea-fogs are pecu- 
liarly common upon the east coast 
during spring. It cannot be said 
that the mixture of westerly damp 
with easterly cold is agreeable to 
the human feelings ; but at least 
we may admit the force of the reply 
of the Scottish shepherd to one 
whom he found on a misty hill-top 
bitterly demanding what could be 
the use of such weather. ‘ What 
for should ye find fault with the 
weather, sir? It wats the grass, 
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and it slokens the ewes, and (tak- 
ing off his bonnet) it’s the wull of 
God! 

I think it is, however, some fur- 
ther consolation to know that our 
present misery is caused by agencies 
whose continued operation will se- 
cure and increase our future enjoy- 
ment. The sea, which is compara- 
tively warmer now, will be com- 
paratively cooler in summer. We 
shall then have the winds which 
have fanned its broad bosom, and 
our summer heat will be tempered 
by their grateful coolness. So all 
nature is full of beautiful and won- 
derful compensations. Our east 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Two interesting questions have 
been lately raised respecting 
the relation Seinen society at 
large and its individual members. 
One is, whether the structure of 
the modern world tends to merge 
the individual in the crowd, to 
suppress originality and diversity 
of thought, character, and pursuit, 
to make all men closely alike, and 
history henceforward that of com- 
mon rather than uncommon men. 
The other question is one closely 
related. It is, whether the history 
of nations, or of the human race, is 
susceptible of scientific interpreta- 
tion, disclosing the action of gene- 
ral laws; or whether it is more 
properly a narrative of so many 
distinct beings, each in some re- 
spects unlike any other of the 
species, subject to no discoverable 
laws of variation, and including 
from time to time, individuals who 
not | widely deviate from any- 
thing like a common type, but 
leave their own stamp upon the 
race instead of being moulded by 


it. 

L. The first inquiry does not seem 
to involve a difficult argument. To 
the multitude, at least, the social 
economy of our own times must 
afford a freer scope for the exhi- 
bition of natural varieties of dis- 
position and ability than the insti- 
tutions of former ages permitted, 
For what was the condition of the 
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winds, like the ticking of the pen- 
dulum, are not pleasant in them- 
selves, but they give an assurance 
that the clock is going well. But 
man’s work is an imperfect com- 
parison for the arrangements of 
Divine Wisdom. ‘The ticking of 
the clock does us no good, but it is 
more than probable that the east 
winds do. This regular period of 
sharp, dry, piercing air preceding 
the summer heat may be a neces- 
sary element in the healthfulness 
of our moist climate. And so per- 
haps Mr. Kingsley is right after 
all, and the East winds may really 
deserve an Ode, 


B. K. 






AND THE CROWD. 


bulk of the people, that is to say, 
of the whole rural population ex- 
cept the proprietary class, in the 
feudal period? From the village 
in which he was born, a peasant 
could seldom escape, unless by the 
gate of death. He was made pri- 
soner there by the law of the land, 
by his own poverty and ignorance, 
by the dangers and difficulties of 
the road, and by the scarcity of 
other than agricultural occupations. 
His bodily powers were his lord’s, 
and the priest took charge of those 
of his soul. His imagination might 
be stirred by the pictures of saints 
and angels in his church, or 
by the sight of nobles, knights, 
and ladies belonging to a sphere 
almost as much above his own, or 
even by deep draughts of holiday 
ale ; but these temporary emotions 
excepted, his life must have been 
nearly as monotonous and thought- 
less as that of a beast of burden. 
If indeed he lived close to a mo- 
nastery, and had an uncommon apti- 
tude for learning Latin, he might 
be admitted into a spiritual cor- 
poration, which regulated his mi- 
nutest actions and his inmost 
thoughts, and regarded any display 
of what is now called individuality 
as rebellion or heresy. Or if he 
lived near a city, he might, after a 

ear’s concealment, defy the suit of 

is lord to recover him as a fugitive 
serf. But he was by no means 
RR2 
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sure of a welcome within the city 
walls ; and the regulations of the 
old municipal guilds were far from 
being nursing mothers of origi- 
nality. The industry of towns was 
then in a constant state of siege, 
and their inhabitants formed a 
sort of garrison, which had to be 
kept in order by stringent dis- 
cipline. Had the towns, however, 
favoured individual liberty more 
than we are justified in supposing, 
the vast majority of the medizval 
population lived in the country, 
and to this day we find that rural 
life, until broken in upon by inno- 
vations emanating from towns, is 
a perpetual servitude to custom. In 
a small island like ours, studded 
with populous cities, and inter- 
sected with railways, rustic usages 
have long ceased to exist in their 
purity ; but on the Continent we 
still find the peasantry in many 
places mere stereotyped copies of 
their ancestors, with little even of 
physical diversity between indi- 
viduals, The true German peasant, 
for example, is an individual only 
in a numerical sense. He is merely 
a common specimen of his race 
and class ; so much so that his im- 
mobility has been panegyrised as 
the grand security against revolu- 
tion, by a writer whose descrip- 
tions of his countrymen are always 
faithful and instructive, although 
they will appear to most English 
minds suggestive of a different 
moral, The following passage is 
translated from his pages :*— 


Among the townspeople of Germany, 
the original form of body, as well as of 
mind and manners, is lost in a type of 
individuality. The peasantry, on the 
contrary, vary, even in bodily appcar- 
ance, only by groups, according to locality 
and class of life. In one rural district 
you find a tall, long-boned frame general, 
in another, a squat, broad-shouldered 
figure, transmitted for centuries by an 
unadulterated race. So in Hesse, at 
this day, you will meet those lengthy 
visages with broad, high foreheads, small 
eyes, arched eyebrows, long, straight 
noses, and big lips, just as they are 
painted by Jacob Becker in his village 
tales. Comparing these rustic faces with 
the sculptures of the thirteenth century 


* Die Biirgerliche Gesellschaft. Von W. H. Riehl. 
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in the church of Elizabeth at Marburg, 
you perceive that the old Hessian cast of 
countenance has remained unaltered for 
six hundred years; with, however, this 
distinction, that while on those monu- 
ments the heads of princes and nobles 
are carved, showing in their lineaments 
the genuine stamp of the race, that is now 
to be found among the peasantry alone. 
Whoever would portray medieval forms 
with historical fidelity, must look to the 
peasants for his models. This affords a 
natural explanation of the fact that the 
old German artists, of an age when it 
was far less the custom than in our time 
to draw from a model, have so generally 
given one uniform cast to their heads. 
The human figure had at that time 
reached no greater individuality. And 
the fact that this uniformity is still pre- 
served among the peasantry, suggests the 
following observation. In the so-called 
educated world, the human being lives 
and works, for the most part, as an indi- 
vidual ; the peasant, on the other hand, 
lives and works as one of a group, asa 
unit of an aggregate class. John drives 
the plough, and lives and thinks just 
like James ; but that, amongst so many 
thousands, one lives, thinks, and ploughs 
like another, is a fact of no light weight 
in the political and social scale. In the 
educated world, the individual has his 
style, and style is the index to the man. 
With the peasantry it is the race, the 
locality, the province, that have their 
style, that is to say, their peculiar dia- 
lect, idioms, phrases, and songs ; and this 
style is the index to whole communities. 
It is an historical heir-loom to which the 
peasant clings with tenacity. There are 
districts in Hungary where the rustic 
descendants of German colonists of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries continue 
to sing the old Saxon songs and tunes, 
while the educated German immigrant in 
a very short time forgets the language of 
his home, and takes to the Hungarian. 
In America, too, it is seen how long the 
peasant emigrant preserves the inheri- 
tance of his old provincial dialect, while 
the townsman has the sorry ambition to 
adapt himself to his new abode by for- 
getting his mother tongue. 


Such are the effects of rural life 
even now that the peasants of Ger- 
many are emancipated from feudal 
bondage, and are brought near the 
ferment and progress of the towns 
of Western Europe. But in the 
middle ages, the restrictions of 
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villenage combined with many 
other causes to suppress originality 
and the development of individual 
powers. ‘Slaves, says Adam Smith, 
‘are very seldom inventive, and all 
the most important improvements 
have been the discoveries of free 
men.’ But invention is simply a 
phase of individuality ; and the 
majority of mankind were formerly 
a kind of slaves, 

Every great social and economical 
change in modern Europe has 
helped to clear a passage through 
the crowd, and through the world, 
for the humblest man with any 
real individuality. Information is 
easily got, travelling is safe and 
cheap, people may go almost where 
they like, the choice of occupations 
is considerable. Every man may 
be said to be born with a more 
active brain, a swifter foot, a less 
vulnerable body, than his ancestors, 
and with many more modes of 
turning to account his superior 
powers. The roads to eminence 
are more numerous ; there isa lane 
off them to every cottage; and an 
ingenious boy of humble birth may 
aspire to become as remarkable an 


individual as Watt, Stephenson, or 


Faraday. ‘Freedom, and a variety 
of situations, says Mr. J. S. Mill,* 
adopting the language of Baron W. 
von Humboldt, ‘are the two requi- 
sites from the union of which arise 
individual vigour and manifold 
diversity.’ But practical freedom 
involves much more than the 
absence of legal and social restraint; 
every limitation of power is an 
abridgment of positive liberty. A 
man is not free to go from Shrop- 
shire to London, ot from Liverpool 
to New York, if the journey is too 
long and expensive for him; nor 
is he actually free to develope a 
powerful intellect if education lies 

eyond his reach. The present 
multiplicity of occupations, pur- 
suits, and paths of thought, affords 
the requisite variety of situations; 
and a nominal freedom has arisen 
from the abolition of many feudal, 
municipal, and religious disabilities; 
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but it is the facility of information 
and locomotion, the accessibility of 
books, newspapers, and places, that 
give real freedom to the poor. 

Hence a vast addition to the 
stock of individuality in the market 
ofthe world. A hundred thousand 
men, it has been very justly said, 
can never produce as many ener- 
getic characters as ten millions. 
And this country, at least, now 
draws its energetic characters from 
the millions, instead of as formerly 
only from the thousands. Nor is 
the latitude of scope for individu- 
ality confined to the world of busi- 
ness ; it isalmost as wide in the world 
of thought, so great are the facilities 
which every man enjoys for making 
up his mind for himself on all 
important subjects, and for the 
avowal of his opinions. He may 
read Bishop Butler or Mr. Holyoake; 
and he may get a Sunday audience 
in Hyde Park either for a loyal and 
orthodox discourse, or for a sermon 
against Christianity and the British 
Constitution. 

This view of the enlargement of 
the sphere of individuality in 
modern times is quite consistent 
with Mr. Mill’s observation, that 
the characteristic of a bygone state 
of suciety was ‘the utmost excess 
of poverty and impotence in the 
masses ; the most enormous impor- 
tance and uncontrollable power of 
a small number of individuals ;’+ 
but it is only in a sense to which 
attention will be drawn in the 
second part of this Essay, that it 
is fully reconcileable with another 
observation of the same distin- 
guished philosopher, namely, that 
‘the most remarkable of those con- 
sequences of advancing civilization 
which the state of the world is now 
forcing upon the attention of think- 
ing minds, is this: that power 
passes more and more from indi- 
viduals to masses ; that the impor- 
tance of the masses becomes 
constantly greater, that of indivi- 
duals less.’t 

Doubtless over most of Europe 
the noble classes have lost some 


* Essay on Liberty, p. 103. 
+ Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i. p. 164. 
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exclusive powers and means of 
gratifying their natural impulses, 
and of displaying their personal 
strength and ability. Yet, not to 
mention that this sphere of liberty 
or licence was due to the force of 
conventionality, rather than of 
individuality, the opportunities 
which even a nobleman formerly 
had of making himself felt in his 
generation, were comparatively 
few. He had perhaps an. open 
career for his passions; but of 
employment for his talents, and of 
pursuit, he had but little choice. 
A courtier, a gallant knight, a 
dignitary of the Church, he might 
be; or he might be a petty tyrant, 
a freebooter, and a libertine. But 
an accomplished scholar, a poet, a 
historian, an improver of his estates, 
he could not be. Hence, while the 
masses had no scope for originality, 
the nobility and gentry had but 
little ; and one nobleman or gen- 
tleman was very much like another 
in his pursuits, tastes, education, 
and opinions, taking his character 
simply from his birth and station 
in society. Lord Derby, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord John Russell, had they lived 
in the twelfth century, would have 
differed chiefly in the size of their 
armour, and the force of their 
lances ; and the last-named noble- 
man, notwithstanding his personal 
courage, could never have over- 
thrown his rivals, 

It is true that when government 
and military command were the 
only occupations of distinction 
open to the laity, and the sovereign 
was by natural position at the head 
of both, if he happened to possess 
considerable abilities, he enjoyed a 
range for their display which few 
men, even monarchs, now possess. 
One great and conspicuous indivi- 
dual was thus developed, but he 
shone almost alone; as we may 
judge from the fact that from the 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain 
to the accession of Edward IIL, 
a period of nearly nine centuries, 
the only very remarkable names 
in English history are those of 
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Alfred, William the Conqueror, 
Henry IL, Becket, Roger Bacon, 
and Edward I.*—four kings, one 
priest, and one philosopher. In 
the last sixty years alone, how 
many new sciences, new arts, new 
directions of scholarship and art, 
new roads to prodigious wealth 
and influence, have been created, 
each affording to many individuals 
a place above the crowd. 

In every century, in every gene- 
ration, there must be born some 
men with more than average ability 
for some special purpose, and a few 
with extraordinary genius or force 
of character. Civilization can have 
no tendency to prevent such births, 
and it has every tendency to dis- 
close them. Whereas formerly 
there were few ladders of ascent for 
the few, and none, or almost none, 
for the many; now, superior and 
original capacity can emerge at 
numerous points from the whole 
population. 

In one sense, nevertheless, ‘ the 
variety of situations’ appears to be 
less than it was, 


The circumstances which surround 
different classes and individuals and 
shape their characters, are daily 
becoming more assimilated. Formerly, 
different ranks, different neighbourhoods, 
different trades and professions, lived in 
what might be called different worlds ; 
at present, to a great degree, in the same. 
Great as are the differences of position 
which remain, they are as nothing to 
those which have ceased. 


The truth appears to be, that 
artificial varieties of situation have 
been superseded by natural ones, 
conventional and local differences 
by individual ones; and that per- 
sonal ability, personal energy, pe- 
culiar genius and taste, are yearly 
more favourably circumstanced. 
One might even go so far as to say 
that the gradual disappearance of 
national diversities of life and 
character, however undesirable at 
present, would prove in the end an 
accession to the triumphs of in- 
dividual bent and power over 
traditional and topical limitations. 
When every county had its own 


* Anselm and Ockham belong rather to Continental than to English history. 
+ Lssay on Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. Page 131. 
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dialect, every trade its own laws 
and government, every class its 
own peculiar dress, there were 
many visible distinctions among 
the crowd which are now effaced, 
but they were so many positive 
restraints upon individual liberty, 
and the symbols of many more. 
The education of the people of 
Europe by nations has been one of 
the chief means of their improve- 
ment; but it has been so, not by 
its exclusions, but by its inclusions; 
not by dividing men from each 
other as foreigners, but by uniting 
them as fellow-citizens ; by giving 
to friendship and sympathy the 
noble area of patriotism, and in- 
spiring every man with a grand 
theme of daily thought. 

The mechanical revolution which 
the world has undergone and is 
still undergoing,the close proximity 
of states, their easy intercourse and 
common politics, although not un- 
attended with grave immediate 


dangers, combine with commerce, 
science, and literature to enlarge 
the sphere of every individual’s 
interests and choice of life and 
habitation. The juxtaposition, too, 


of a variety of conflicting opinions 
has always been found in the long 
run conducive to the toleration of 
each, as our own religious his- 
tory remarkably exemplifies. Re- 
collections of the Roman Empire, 
described by Gibbon as one vast 
prison, may lead to misappre- 
hensions respecting the prospects 
of liberty from the tendencies to 
ultimate assimilation perceptible 
in modern nations, That a great 
common country may be a free one 
for all its citizens, the condition of 
the British Empire proves. Even 
in France, under the present mon- 
archy, the majority of the inhabi- 
tants have far more real liberty than 
when it was divided into numerous 
petty tyrannies, when the weak were 
always at the mercy of the strong, 
and the poor man was plundered 
with impunity by the rich, when 
abject wretchedness, ignorance, and 
superstition were the inheritance 
of the millions, and knowledge and 
independent thought were pass- 
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ports to the flames. Moreover, if 
‘rance is yearly coming closer to 
England with a centralized des- 
otism and an army of conscripts, 
Seekeed is approaching France at 
the same pace with a House of 
Commons, a free press, and a 
nation, as one may say, of volun- 
teers, since the voluntary principle 
orevails in every department of 

ritish life. Meantime the ap- 
proximation of the countries has 
had one result which Adam Smith, 
though a political economist, would 
have rejoiced to witness. 


In barbarous societies of hunters and 
shepherds, every man is a warrior (he 
said), and every man too is in some 
measure a statesman. 


But the division of labour, by 
confining the industry of the masses 
to mechanical and sedentary ope- 
rations, tended, he thought, 


to render them incapable of any generous 
and noble sentiment, or of forming any 
judgment upon the great interests of the 
country, and to corrupt both the courage 
of their minds and the activity of their 
bodies. * 


As regards the public spirit 
which animates each individual of 
the body, a hunting tribe or nomad 
horde might perhaps be compared 
more justly with a herd of buffaloes 
or a pack of wolves, than with a 
society of warriors and. statesmen. 
But the structure and situation of 
English society really tend to 
render ‘ every man in some measure 
a statesman,’ and, if necessary, 
‘every man a warrior.’ And this 
takes place, not as in the republics 
of antiquity, through the inter- 
ference and compulsion of the 
State, but by the deliberate choice 
and voluntary action of the indi- 
vidual citizen. 

II. But if we admit that the 
character or volition of individuals 
exercises a powerful and increasing 
influence upon the progress of 
society, must we conclude that 
human history is placed beyond 
the reach of human science? To 
put the interposition of indivi- 
duality in its most forcible instance, 
must we incline to the belief ‘that 


* Wealth of Nations, book v. c. i. 
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the one fact that genius is occa- 
sionally present in the world, is 
enough to prevent our ever dis- 
covering any regular sequence in 
human progress, past or future f* 
That the frequent intervention 
of persons of extraordinary genius 
or power does not render a scientific 
interpretation of the history of 
mankind impossible, is the main 
proposition to the support of which 
the following arguments are meant 
to contribute something. Two or 
three preliminary observations 
must, however, be made. In the 
first place, science never explains 
the whole order or sequence of 
things. It is always only a partial 
explanation. Being always pro- 
gressive, it always leaves much for 
future discovery. Moreover, no 
science, as such, predicts events 
unconditionally, or asserts un- 
qualified or undisturbed sequences 
to come ;+ least of all should a 
science of history, which is by its 
very terms only an explanation of 
the past, be challenged to read the 
future with absolute prescience. 
If indeed, from their comparatively 
short and — study of human 
nature and experience, statesmen 
and legislators can to a certain 
extent foretel events, can provide 
for remote generations, and foresee 
the operation of human laws and 
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passions, it might well be hoped 
from philosophy, acting systemati- 
cally and by the joint and suc- 
cessive labours of many men of 
genius, undisturbed by personal 
and transient interests, to look 
still farther into distant time ; but 
that extraordinary visitations of va- 
rious kinds—earthquakes, famines, 
pestilences, wars, revolutions, acci- 
dents so calledt—are in the present 
state of human knowledge beyond 
scientific prevision, seems to be a 
fact quite consistent with the pos- 
sibility of tracing aregular sequence 
in the past career of nations, of 
measuring the character of man- 
kind from a great variety of in- 
stances, and of judging how they 
will be affected and act under cir- 
cumstances analogous to those of 
which we have a full account. 
There may be a science of geology, 
though it does not presume to 
assert that no changes in the earth’s 
surface will ever take place from 
causes below its depths and above 
its sphere ; and some predictions, 
founded on the experienced sta- 
bility of nature, may notwithstand- 
ing be drawn from it. No astro- 
nomer can absolutely insure to the 
world the continuance of its pre- 
sent climate and seasons, or even 
the light of the sun, for the next 
thousand years; yet astronomy is 


* The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History, p. 42. In this lecture 


Mr. Kingsley has not confined his arguments to the establishment of the incon- 
trovertible proposition that history cannot be made, by any conceivable method, 
the subject matter of an evact science, properly so called, that is, of a science which 
treats of laws or forces the action of which can be explained with numerical 
precision. In this sense metaphysics, political economy, geology, botany, physiology, 
and several other branches of human knowledge and inquiry, are inexact sciences. 

+ Sir George Lewis, in his chapter ‘On Predictions in Politics,’ has put this 
with great clearness. ‘The anticipations of science are general, and merely affirm 
that in a hypothetical and abstract state of things, a certain cause will produce a 
certain effect. . . . In comparing the powers of physical and political science, we 
must bear in mind that no science can properly be said to predict anything. The 
general affirmations of a science apply indeed equally to the future and to the past ; 
but this is true of political as well as physical science, so far as human nature, the 
subject matter of politics, is unchangeable. . . . In strictness of speech, scientific 
astronomy merely determines and describes the relations of the heavenly bodies, 
and the laws of their real and apparent motions, and predicts nothing. By the 
aid of these laws and general formuls the practical astronomer and almanac maker 
calculate the future events of astronomy, and refer them to their computed terms. 
But astronomical theory itself makes no predictions. . Political history, 
though it does not itself predict the future, furnishes the materials out of which 
political predictions are constructed.’—On the Method of Observation and Reasoning 
in Politics, vol. ii. pp. 329, 332, 338, 350, &c. 

+ Hume. Essay xiv. 
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a science upon which we may build 
many calculations with the best 
possible human security. 

In like manner, and with the 
same qualified certainty, we may, 
from the past conduct of our race, 
foretel that the distance in time 
between all the capitals of Europe 
will be shortened before the ter- 
mination of this century, and that 
so long as men are men, their ap- 
proximation and intercourse with 
each other will have some results 
of a well-known character. 

But the proper business of his- 
torical philosophy is the interpre- 
tation of the past career, not the 
anticipation of the future progress, 
of our species; and in this, its 
proper business, it provides ample 
and worthy occupation for the 
most capacious scientific genius. 
Already, for example, we can trace 
a regular sequence on the one hand 
in the events which led to the fall 
of the Roman Empire ; and onthe 
other, in those which have built up 
the Empire of Great Britain ; but 
it remains for future researches to 
explain the mystery of race, and 
account for the different fortunes 
and mental constitution of the 
Celtic and Teutonic offspring of a 
common ancestry. Of this and 
similar discoveries the student of 
history should not despair; nor 
should he forget that wherever he 
is met by inexplicable difficulties, 
which for the present he must 
accept as ultimate facts, he is still 
in the true path of science, whose 
mission it is to separate the dis- 
coverable from the undiscovered, 
and the operations of the known 
from those of the unknown laws 
of nature. Thus, for example, it 
is possible—and this is the main 
proposition on which the present 
argument turns—that the appear- 
ance, employment, and influence of 
men of extraordinary genius may 
be subject to ascertainable social 
conditions, although the secret of 
their birth may be for ever undis- 
covered, and although mankind 
may never acquire the art which 
the bees possess, of producing on 
emergency an individual of their 
species gifted with inherent sove- 
reign qualities, 
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If, then, it be suggested that 
human science can give no solution 
of the career of prodigies of human 
genius, can trace no sequence be- 
tween their epochs, we are brought 
to a question of fact. We may 
undoubtedly conceive the appa- 
rition of human beings super- 
human in their natural powers, 
and exercising, uncontrolled by 
their fellows, a permanent influ- 
ence upon the fortunes of the race. 
But the proper inquiry for science 
is, not what may be conceived, but 
what has really taken place. Have 
men of extraordinary power, as a 
matter of fact, determined their own 
career, and the contemporary and 
subsequent condition of the world ? 
Or can it be shown, on the con- 
trary, that antecedent and surround- 
ing circumstances have uniformly 
determined the quality of genius 
which has made itself known and 
felt, and the direction which it has 
taken; and that its permanent 
effects fall likewise within the 
cognizance of science ? 

Take, for example, Julius Cesar. 
Is he an unaccountable pheno- 
menon? Did his will or genius 
overthrow the Commonwealth and 
introduce autocracy! So Brutus 
thought when he endeavoured to re- 
store the Republic by the death of 
theusurper. But modern philosophy 
would convince us that Cesar 
could no more have destroyed the 
Republic, than Cato and Cicero 
could save it, or Brutus and Cassius 
restore it ; and that if Caesar owed 
his abilities to nature, we must 
ascribe the use he made of them, 
and his supremacy at Rome, to its 
yrevious history, and the times he 
fived in. The Republic was de- 
stroyed already before Czesar had 
attained to manhood ; and we can 
trace a clear connexion between 
the character and situation of the 
founders of the city, the military 
career of their descendants, the de- 
cline of industry and patriotism in 
a later age, the rise of individuals 
such as Marius, Sylla, Catiline, and 
Cesar, and of such as Cato, the 
representative of an ancient cause, 

When the conquests of the Ro- 
mans had spread beyond Italy, and 
no formidable rival kept the 
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safety of the Commonwealth in 
mind ; when the soldiers had been 
but too naturally corrupted by de- 
bauchery in Asia, and the citizens 
by idleness and public maintenance 
at home, or by the bribes of 
wealthy candidates for office; 
when, too, the laws and adminis- 
tration depended on the votes of 
men who were Roman citizens only 
in name, ‘the public assemblies be- 
came sO many conspiracies against 
the State; the soldiers were no 
longer the soldiers of the Common- 
wealth, but of Sylla, of Marius, of 
Pompey, and of Cesar ; and asthe 
Republic was fated to destruction, 
the only material question was who 
should have the credit. of over- 
throwing it.* Order could only 
be restored by some one who could 
make himself master of all the 
factions ; a general wish for such 
an arbiter was generated ; and, as 
Hume expresses it, the greatest 
happiness the Romans could look 
for was the despotic power of the 
Ceesars.t 

At the end of the second Punic 
war, when the dictatorate ceased 
for a hundred and twenty years, a 
Cesar could no more have made 
himself the sovereign of Rome 
than could a Scipio; no more than 
the Duke of Wellington could have 
made himself the monarch of Great 
Britain after the victory of Water- 
loo. But revolution, faction, and 
anarchy ever create, first their 
leaders and then their conquerors ; 
and the passions, emergencies, and 
opportunities of disorderly and 
desperate times place a ladder to 
bad eminence under the feet of men 
like Cesar, Cromwell, and Napo- 


* Montesquieu. 
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leon, who, in a tranquil and patri- 
otic State, would have been good 
and peaceable citizens. Had O’Con- 
nell been born the year he died, 
he might have proved a bless- 
ing instead of a curse to Ireland, 
and an object of admiration and 
esteem in England, England has at 
this hour her guiltless Czsars, 
Cromwells, Napoleons, and O’Con- 
nells, as well as her Wellesleys, 
Nelsons, Clives, and Nicholsons. 
A nation cannot be permanently 
great which has not at all times in 
reserve a stock of genius, energy, 
and resolution; which has not 
many children always ready for 
any emergency and every oppor- 
tunity. Happy isthe nation which, 
like England, has its quiver full 
of them. That England always 
has this vital element of greatness, 
every crisis in her history proves— 
the Great Rebellion, the war with 
France, the Indian mutiny; and 
in civil life, the literature, philo- 
sophy, commerce, and invention of 
the last three hundred years, have 
proved it. 

Mankind in the mass want lead- 
ers always, and they may count on 
such as they will follow. They want 
them in the ship, the regiment, the 
factory, the shop, at school, in Par- 
liament, in courts of justice, in 
science and opinion ; and they have 
them. It is the wants, the feelings, 
the temper, and the condition of 
the crowd that determine the call- 
ing, the station, and the following 
of the individual. England evokes 
her Pitts, Wellingtons, and Peels ; 
and France her two Napoleons. 
And the number of great men, 
good and bad, whom the world has 


Translation. Chapters 


+ Essay iii. Compare the following passage from Hegel’s Philosophy of History :— 
‘The Roman state, drawing its resources from rapine, came to be rent asunder by 
quarrels about the division of the spoil; and as there existed no generally recognised 
and essential object to which the country’s energy could be devoted, individualities 


and physical force were in the ascendant... . 
stage, as during the times of the fall of Greece. 


Great individuals now appear on the 
It was from the disruption of 


the commonwealth that these colossal individualities arose, instinctively impelled to 


restore that political unity which was no longer to be found in men’s minds. 


We see 


the noblest men of Rome supposing Cesar’s rule to be a merely adventitious thing. . 
. . Possessed by this delusion, Brutus and Cassius assassinated the man whose 


virtues they esteemed. 
could guide the Roman state.’ 


But it became immediately manifest that only a single will 
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known and loved or hated, is as 
nothing compared with those of 
equal or greater genius for whom 
it has found no place above ob- 
scurity. 

Vasquez de Gama and Columbus 
changed the paths of commerce and 
its chief seats in Europe.* But 
their discoveries were inevitable 
and necessary, if the actual dis- 
coverers were not. It was an age 
of maritime adventure. For eighty 
years before De Gama’s voyage, the 
Portuguese had laboured to find a 
road to the East Indies by the 
Southern Ocean ; and Bartholomew 
de Diaz had already turned the 
Cape. Columbus was bound on 
the same popular errand by another 
road, He thought to find a Wes- 
tern passage to the Indies, relying 
on ancient authorities, rumours, and 
reasoning, which must have stimu- 
lated other minds. A long series of 
naval enterprises—from that of 
Sebastian Cabot, who reached the 
continent of North America a year 
before Columbus entered the Gulf 
of Paria, to that of Magellan, who 
in the next generation sailed 
through the strait which bears his 
name—afford conclusive proof that 
the discovery of America was the 
inevitable result of its actual ex- 
istence at one side of the Atlantic, 
and of the spirit which at the other 
side animated Europe towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

But the Reformation,—was not 
it the work of a single man? On 
the contrary, the Reformation must 
have happened in England, in 

Sohemia, and in Switzerland, had 
Luther never been born; and it is 
hard to see how it could happen in 
them without easily finding a cham- 
pion in Saxony, where so many 
things conspired to produce and 
favour it, from the Elector to the 
state of the Empire; and from 
Tetzel, the vendor of indulgences, to 
the state of the Papacy. The rolls 
of the English Parliament, the popu- 
lar ballads, the writings of Wicliffe 
and Chaucer, must convince eve 
careful student that from the deat 
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of Edward IIT., the temporal power 
and establishment of the Church 
in this island were doomed, so soon 
as any circumstance should separate 
the Crown from its alliance ; and 
that its spiritual power was doomed 
sosoonasthe cessation of warshould 
leave the nation free to accomplish 
a great revolution, to avail itself of 
the new lights of the age, to vent 
the moral indignation accumulating 
for three hundred years, and to 
bring to bear upon the realities of 
the next world the same zeal and 
inquiry which it showed in navi- 
gation respecting the distant reali- 
ties of this world. Luther was but 
a single crater of a volcano which 
must have burst through a_hun- 
dred smaller orifices, had not one 
chief vent been provided for its 
fury. 

A great reformer is the best in- 
terpreter of his age and crisis. He 
owes his power chiefly to the fact 
that he better understands than 
other men its natural drift, or is 
more deeply and enthusiastically 
moved by the cause of the people 
he represents, Often he but fore- 
sees what he appears to the world 
to accomplish, confident of and 
proving the existence of law and 
sequence in the affairs of men. 
And often when the battle is over, 
and the conqueror is no more, 
the position of his followers is 
not that to which he led them, 
but that which the more lasting 
forces of society decide. The 
authority of Luther could not 
fix the creed of Protestantism. 
Napoleon I. carried the boundaries 
of France to the Elbe, but they are 
now what they would have been 
had no Corsican adventurer ever 
found his way to Paris. And not 
the will of Napoleon IIL, but the 
will of France upon the one hand, 
and of the rest of Europe on the 
other, and the balance of European 
power, will determine whether the 
French flag shall float over Ant- 
werp, Coblentz, Genoa, and Alex- 
andria at the end of the present 
century. 


* ©The ports of the Mediterranean were deserted as soon as those on the western 
coast of Europe were opened to fleets from both the Indies.’—Heeren’s Historical 
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Nor is it in war, politics, com- 
merce, and religion only, that we 
may trace the influence of para- 
mount laws of human progress 
upon the appearance, bent, and 
consequence of genius, and even 
discern a regular sequence in the 
applications of the human intellect 
to the satisfaction of human wants, 
in the order of their urgency and 
importance. In its early life a 
nation’ can accomplish but few 
things at a time, and must do those 
things first for which there is the 
greatest need. It has to secure 
itself against its enemies, to form a 
polity, establish order, fix the 
rights of property, settle its code of 
morals and religious worship, to 
build, to till its fields, and manufac- 
ture as well as a rude people can, 
before it can have a literature or a 
literary tongue. The forests of 
Canada must be cleared before they 
can be cultivated or towns be built 
upon their ashes; and the wood- 
man, the farmer, and the builder, 
the butcher and the grocer, must 
have houses and food before the 
author or the artist. 


It is (says Hallam) the most striking 
circumstance in the literary annals of the 
dark ages, that they seem still more de- 
ficient in native than in acquired ability. 
It would be a strange hypothesis that no 
man endowed with superior gifts of nature 
lived in so many ages. Of military and 
civil prudence, indeed, we are not now 
speaking. But though no man appeared 
of genius sufficient to burst the fetters 
imposed by ignorance and bad taste, some 
there must have been who in a happier 
condition of literature would have been its 
legitimate pride. We perceive, therefore, 
in the deficiencies of these virtues, the 
effect which an oblivion of good models, 
and the practice of a false standard of 
merit, may produce in repressing the 
natural vigour of the mind.* 
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But, in truth, the cause of these 
deficiencies lay much deeper. ‘The 
condition of literature’ was the re- 
sult of the condition of society. 
How could there be a burst of 
literary genius when the vernacular 
language was unfit for literary use, 
when the masses were engrossed in 

rar or agriculture, when ‘ military 
and civil prudence’ absorbed the 
minds of the chief laity ; and the 
only educated portion of society— 
the clergy—lived in cloisters, wrote 
in Latin, were subject to rapine, 
had a daily round of aneahing and 
ministerial offices, were governed 
by theology in all their studies, and 
were not only the priests, but the 
schoolmasters, the physicians, and 
the lawyers of mankind ? 

The law especially demanded all 
the intellectual energies of our an- 
cestors which theology could spare ; 
and Glanville, Bracton, Fleta, and 
Andrew Horne were of necessity 
much earlier products of the Eng- 
lish mind than Gower and Chaucer, 
because protection and justice seem 
more necessary to men than refined 
amusement, and because ruder 
minds can supply the former than 
the latter. This phenomenon has 
exhibited itself in every country 
which has run a historical career. 
The Romans applied to Greece for 
help in law some centuries before 
they sought its art and literature,t 
and in America there were nume- 
rous native lawyers before there was 
one native author deserving of the 
name.t Hence we need be at no 
loss to understand the futile com- 
plaint of Innocent IV., in 1254, 
* to all the prelates of France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Spain, and 
Hungary, that his ears had been 
stunned with reports that great 
multitudes of the clergy, neglecting 


* History of Literature, chapter i. part 1. 
+ *To the close of the Republic the law was the sole field for all ability, except 
the special talent of a capacity for generalship.’—Cambridge Essays, 1856, p. 27 ; 


where the fact is eloquently explained by Mr, Sumner Maine. 


Law, p. 361. 


And see his Ancient 


t+ In 1775, Burke said, in his speech on conciliation with America,—‘In no 


country in the world, perhaps, is the law so general a study. 


The profession is 


numerous and powerful, and in most provinces it takes the lead. All who read 


endeavour to obtain some smattering in that science. 


I have been told by an eminent 


bookseller that in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular devotion, were so 
many books as those on the law exported to the plantations.’ 
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theology, crowded to hear lectures 
on secular laws ; and that bishops 
advanced none but such as were 
either advocates or professors of 
law.’ Roger Bacon inthe same age 
lamented that natural science had 
no followers, while those of civil 
law were numberless ; and his own 
exception confirms the rule that 
the occupations and success of 

enius are determined not by, but 
for it, through conditions not be- 

ond detection. Why did he strive 
in vain to found a school of physi- 
cal inquiry? Why were the mental 
powers of Europe given for cen- 
turies either to forensic art, or to 
endless controversy respecting the 
nature of abstractions? Why did 
the,second Bacon withhold his in- 
duftive power in a flattering Court, 
and on the eve of a revolution, 
from political speculation? What 
accounts for the late appearance of 
such philosophers as Newton, Davy, 
Faraday, Adam Smith, Bentham, 
and John Stuart Mill? The age 
must be ripe forthe man. Roger 
Bacon’s instance, a marvellous ano- 
maly in history, proves the inca- 
pacity of the most powerful and 
fertile genius to lead the energies 
of a people into a channel for which 
they are unfitted by previous edu- 
cation, by hereditary and prevailing 
taste, by more urgent wants, fanci- 
ful or real, by personal interests, 
and by the general structure of 
society. Ona threadbare and un- 
profitable argument the schoolmen 
of his epoch lavished an amount of 
intellectual activity and power 
which at a later period would have 
sufficed to rear a true and fruitful 
philosophy of nature. Necessity 
seems surely not too strong a term 
to designate the stress of all the 
forces which sway the movements 
of the human faculties, The domi- 
nant ideas and associations of the 
time and place, the help or. hin- 
drance which individual genius 
meets from other minds, the appli- 
ances at hand, the things already 
done, the reward and countenance 
or the condemnation and organized 
resistance of the world around, are 
inevitable guides or masters, There 
could be no Demosthenes or So- 
crates without an Athens; no 
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Cicero without a Roman forum, a 
senate, and the aid of Greek philo- 
sophy. There could be no Shak- 
speare in a rude and illiterate, a 
priest-ridden or a puritanical age, 
nor among a fierce democracy or a 
servile populace, nor in a nation 
without a history and a heart, nor 
yet in one without some mixture of 
Paganism with Christianity. There 
could have been no Newton before 
Kepler, Galileo, and the telescope; 
no Adam Smith until trade, wealth, 
and civil liberty had reached a high 
development ; no Mill before Adam 
Smith and Francis Bacon. Until 
the eighteenth century geology had 
neither eyes nor tongue; in the 
fourteenth, Davy, Herschel, and 
Faraday would have been alche- 
mists, astrologers, sorcerers, or no- 
thing ; and before the twelfth a 
Walter Scott or Bulwer Lytton 
must have embellished lives of 
saints with marvellous fiction to 
achieve a literary reputation. In 
1849, Garibaldi fought in vain; 
three years ago he would have died 
obscure; and without the Italy, 
France, and England of his time, 
his power would be less at this 
hour than that of any priest in 
Naples. What he might have been 
as the child of nature, we cannot 
guess ; as the child of history, he is 
what he is. All the memories of his 
country, all the aspirations of his 
age for national and human free- 
dom, have inspired his heroic soul. 

These are but a few faint in- 
dications of the nature of the 
— that might be collected ina 
onger argument. They tend, it is 
hoped, to show that although the 
ae and aims of society have 
ecome more numerous and its 
machinery more complex, yet indi- 
vidual energy does not disturb the 
order of history, and that the 
science contended for remains as 
possible when it has to account for 
great numbers of men, each with a 
definite function and a distinct 
character, as when the phenomena 
to which it is applied consist merely 
of a vast level crowd upon the 
one hand, and a few tyrants or pro- 
tectors on the other. The time may 
come when an exhaustive analysis 
of the memorials of our race shall 
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enable us to explain as easily the 
causes which now elicit the most 
varied genius from the multitude 
in Western Europe, as those which 
once stifled it in England, and still 
stifle it in China, Turkey, Austria, 
and Russia. 

But this view of history, as dis- 
closing law and sequence through- 
out the progress of mankind, 
proceeds on a conception of the 
causes of the movement differing 
widely from the intellectual theory 
of a learned writer.* What the 
acquisitions of the human intellect, 
what the progress of knowledge 
would have been, without human 
interests and wants, without the 
passions, impulses, and hopes which 
actuate mankind, it is impossible 
even to surmise. We can frame no 
idea what motives would stimulate 
the labour and direct the inquiries 
of purely intellectual beings. In 
truth, civilization comes of a most 
promiscuous origin; and we can 
discover in the career of nations 
the co-operation towards a common 
end of the most heterogeneous 
forces. To make men noble and 
enlightened citizens of an opulent 
and happy commonwealth, is the 
work of civilization viewed as a 
result. But as a process what has 
it been? How has it been, in fact, 
accomplished? By men uncivilized 
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at first ; by instinct and necessity, 
more often than by reason or fore- 
thought ; by the conflict and even- 
tual reconciliation of many passions 
and ideas; by courage, enterprise, 
and patient industry; by expe- 
rience, suffering, a thousand 
failures, and by exhausting all the 
paths of error; by chivalry and 
commerce, war and peace; by the 
dispersion and aggregation of man- 
kind, and the mixture of hostile 
races ; by the overthrow of ancient 
empires, and the occupation of their 
seats, sometimes by fresh and 
vigorous barbarians, sometimes by 
the soldiers of a highly cultivated 
poe by crimes and virtues, 
sordid cares and generous aims ; 
by homely affections and by public 
spirit; by faith and doubt; by 
learning and material wealth ; by 
the useful and the sublime and 
beautiful ; by soaring genius and 
by common sense, Such and so 
various have been the human 
agencies which have contributed to 
the improvement of the human 
world, Beneath the seeming chaos 
of its current history, philosophy 
detects already some evidence of 
such general order and conse- 
quence for good, as a deeper faith 
in a superior Providence than in 
the human intellect might lead a 
plain man to expect. 
T.E.C. L. 


* ©The advance of civilization solely depends on the acquisitions of the human 
intellect, and on the extent to which those acquisitions are diffused.’—Buckle’s 
History of Civilization, vol. i. p. 307. 
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POLAND: ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


HE Polish question, which has 
now again after a lapse of thirty 
years been brought under the notice 
of Europe, by the massacres which 
have lately taken place in the 
streets of Warsaw, is of far greater 
importance to the world than it 
would appear to be, if judged of by 
the slight notice at first taken of 
these atrocities in foreign countries. 
The magnitude of the question was, 
however, clearly seen by the French 
Minister for Foreign Afiairs, who 
is said to have observed upon the 
receipt of the telegram announcing 
these massacres at Warsaw, ‘The 
Polish question has obtained a 
priority over the Eastern one.’ 
This remark proves that in the 
Minister’s mind the two questions 
are intimately connected ; and per- 
haps an inference might be drawn 
from it of some secret understand- 
ing with Russia as to the future of 
Turkey, but he manifestly concludes 
that without internal quiet and pros- 
perity Russiacan make noaggressive 
step in the East. The condition of 
her finances, and the emancipation 
of the serfs, already afforded some 
security to Europe that she would 
not attempt anything requiring 
material efforts beyond her own 
frontier; but the addition of a 
Polish question is conclusive. 

This being the case, Europe 
should watch attentively the pro- 
ceedings of the Poles, and England 
especially is interested in them, 
suspicious as she is of the designs 
of France and Russia in the East. 

England has, however, looked on 
with great apparent indifference, 
caused by want of enlightenment 
as to the true condition and state 
of things in Poland. She has been 
amused by telegraphic announce- 
ments in herleading journal, in large 
type, of a so-called ‘ Insurrection in 
Poland, where there has been no 
insurrection ; and with particulars 
as to the benevolent intentions of 
the Emperor of Russia for his 
Polish subjects, and the steps he is 
taking for the ‘ emancipation of the 
serfs in Poland,’ when serfdom has 
not existed within the kingdom of 
Poland for more than half-a-century, 


having been abolished by the 
Emperor Napoleon in 1806, 

The grievances of the Poles under 
Russian government are so deep, 
and have been so little probed and 
brought to light before the world, 
that it cannot fail to assist the 
cause of humanity and civilization 
to expose them. 

The liberty of the subject in 
Poland is infringed by an calkaiied 
despotism ; the law of the land is 
the Code Napoléon, but it has been 
in abeyance ever since the unhappy 
revolution of 1831. The people 
have since been in a perpetual state 
of siege, subject to arrest, imprison- 
ment, and deportation to Siberia, 
at the will of the Viceroy; the 

rocess being to examine them 
efore a secret tribunal constantly 
sitting in the citadel of Warsaw, 
upon the confidential report of 
which their persons are disposed of 
by the simple order of the Viceroy. 

During the government of Prince 
Paskiewitch under the Emperor 
Nicolas, this power was freely exer- 
cised ; instances then occurred of 
respectable and peaceable inhabi- 
tants beingimprisoned and deported 
for want of respect in not raising 
their hats on the passage of the 
Viceroy through the streets, 

It is true this power has not been 
much exercised since the accession 
of the Emperor Alexander IL, 
under the government of the pre- 
sent Viceroy, Prince Gortchakoff. 
Although an occasional banishment 
of some unfortunate individual, who 
perhaps might have received severe 

unishment if he had been judged 
oy the legal tribunals, would excite 
the sympathy of the Poles, and 
warn them at the same time that 
the machinery existed for torturing 
them if they should for a moment 
forget the weight of their tormen- 
tor’s iron hand. 

There is no security for property 
in the kingdom; the legal tribunals 
of the country are superseded by a 
Senate, or high court of appeal, 
composed entirely of old Russian 
generals, old men worn out in the 
military service of the Emperor, who 
have been placed as judges in the 
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highest court of appeal, so as to 
secure them the enjoyment of good 
salaries for the rest of their lives 
at the expense of the Polish, and 
therefore to the great relief of the 
Imperial treasury. 

In all important questions, whe- 
ther civil or criminal, brought for 
decision before this tribunal, a 
canvas is resorted to; and, as a 
natural consequence, whenever the 
Government or even a high govern- 
ment official is interested, the 
judgment always is certain, what- 
ever may be the justice of the 
case. 

Property is also rendered uncer- 
tain by the imposition of arbitrary 
taxes, and by the system of 
government interference in all 
the private concerns of the citizens. 
For instance, a very large question, 
involving the fate of all the large 
landed proprietors, as also that of 
all the peasants, has lately been 
under consideration—that of abo- 
lishing the soccage tenures, under 
which the great mass of the peasants 
farm their holdings. The Emperor 
Nicolas gave these tenures by a 
stroke of his pen the character of 
perpetual holdings, and the Govern- 
ment now wish to abolish or com- 
mute the dues by a somewhat 
similar process, without consulting 
either of the parties interested. 

Again, the city of Warsaw has 
been taxed several times for the 
same service. After the revolution 
of 1831, the Emperor decreed the 
construction of the citadel at the 
expense of the city; the troops 
were then quartered on the inhabi- 
tants, but finding this inconvenient, 
the Government erected barracks, 
and decreed that a ‘quartering’ tax 
should be levied upon the people 
to pay for the expense of the 
buildings, the name given to the 
tax clearly indicating its object. 
This decree was considered a boon 
in comparison with the constant 
annoyance derived from giving 
quarters in their houses to the 
troops. The barracks have been 
built, occupied, and paid for years 
ago, but the quartering tax con- 
tinues. 

Some few persons having been 
killed in the King’s Palace during 
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the revolution of 1831, the Emperor 
Nicolas, who affected always the 
greatest horror of bloodshed, deter- 
mined never to occupy it. He 
therefore gave it as a present to the 
city of Warsaw, thereby relieving 
the Imperial treasury of the expense 
of maintaining it. The Viceroy 
occupies it, the city repairs and 
maintains it at an eae expense 
sufficient to enrich several govern- 
ment employés, and was further 
called upon for years to pay the 
‘quartering’ tax for the Viceroy, as 
if he were not in the occupation of 
a Government residence. Well 
may the citizens declare that a few 
such presents would ruin them. 

A very heavy toll was imposed 
many years ago upon all horses or 
vehicles entering the city barriers, 
which it was expressly declared 
was to pay for the construction of 
a bridge to connect the city with 
the large suburb of Prague on the 
opposite side of the Vistula. 

The inhabitants were pleased at 
the prospect of the bridge being 
constructed, as some of the chief 
supplies to meet their daily wants 
are dependent on the communica- 
tion across the river, which is fre- 
quently intercepted for days, and 
even weeks, by running ice. 

The tax has been levied for years, 
and would have sufficed to pay for 
several bridges, but last year when 
the bridge was commenced, no 
funds were forthcoming ; the un- 
happy town was called upon to 
contribute from some other source 
for the erection of their bridge, and 
the toll at the barriers is continued 
as if it had no relation whatever to 
the bridge. 

In the same way heavy taxes 
have been imposed for the supply 
of gas, water, and for drainage, but 
the town is barely lighted, has a 
most scanty water supply, and does 
not possess a single sewer. 

These are cited only as showing 
the manner in which Government 
interferes with property, to the 
great detriment of the proprietors, 
but without consulting them, or 
giving them any control over their 
expenditure, or even going through 
the form of giving them that for 
which they nominally pay. The 
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whole system is one of plunder for 
the benefit of the Government em- 
ployés ; if this be carried on under 
the eye of the Viceroy in the capital, 
what must it be in the smaller 
towns and villages, where the same 
system is at work by men who 
play into each other’s hands, and 
prevent all complaints or even 
murmurs, by the power they pos- 
sess of depriving by a false and 
secret denunciation any refractory 
Pole of liberty, even for life. 

Another and very great cause of 
complaint arises from the obstacles 
raised by Government to prevent 
the education of the country, A 
system was elaborated during the 
reign of the Emperor Nicolas, 
and continues in operation, having 
for its avowed aie the dena- 
tionalizing of the Poles, by check- 
ing their intellectual progress, and 
educating them with Russian views 
by Russian masters. 

With this view the University 
was abolished, the national library 
Jlundered and removed to Peters- 
can and an enactment issued 


prohibiting any person from teach- 


ing for hire unless approved by 
the Government authorities. The 
result has been that there have 
since been no students of law, and 
when the existing ‘advocates—who 
are all aged men, having com- 
menced their careers before the 
revolution of 1831—shall have died 
out, there will be no professional 
class of men in the country con- 
versant with its laws. The medi- 
cal school has only been re-esta- 
blished within the last two years, 
and as a consequence, there is a 
great lack of medical and surgical 
practitioners throughout the coun- 
try. The young men of the better 
classes have no good schools which 
they can frequent, and except in 
the wealthier families who can 
afford private tutors, the young 
men of the present generation have 
grown up with a stiuted education 
that is painful to witness, and are 
driven, from want of intellectual 
acquirements and means of em- 
ploying themselves, to frivolous 
and dissipating amusements which 
the Government seeks to provide 
for them by keeping a paid corps 
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of ballet-dancers and players, It 
will surprise English readers to 
learn that the Imperial Govern- 
ment attaches so much consequence 
to the education of the youth by 
this means, that the actors and 
corps de ballet in Warsaw consti- 
tute the command of a Lieutenant- 
General decorated with eight or 
nine grand cordons. 

The education of the lower 
classes receives an equal share of 
attention. The village school- 
master must receive his diploma 
from the Minister of the Interior, 
and as a Government official, there- 
fore, becomes a spy and informer. 
Happy, then, the benevolent pro- 
prietor who, anxious for the wel- 
fare of his peasants, and desirous 
to establish a school, has a teacher 
sent to his village, as is frequently 
the case, who can scarcely read or 
write, and happier still if he can 
be debauched by money and a 
liberal supply of wodka (a species 
of cheap gin), in which case he may 
allow another, without complaint, 
to do his work for him. 

To such courses as this a bene- 
volent Polish gentleman mus? have 
recourse if he desires to improve 
the intellectual condition of his 
peasants, Can anything be more 
degrading? Can anything be more 
galling to a people than to see 
themselves systematically driven 
back in the scale of civilization, 
and that in close contact with the 
German race, who are making 
rapid progress, who immigrate into 
their country, and are gradually 
absorbing all trades and occupa- 
tions requiring art and skill? It is 
from no want of ingenuity on the 
part of the Poles that this is the 
case. On the contrary, they are by 
nature ingenious, and not averse to 
work if well treated ; but without 
liberty of person or security of 
property, the desire of acquisition 
has been checked, and a habit of 
indolence and carelessness gene- 
rated which strikes all strangers 
on their first arrival in the country, 
and leads them to observe that the 
Pole is indifferent to gain, provided 
he can supply his absolute neces- 
sities, and the means for getting 
drunk upon occasion. 

88 
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This is the result of Russian 
government and education; the 
resent move, however, shows that 
it has not been successful in de- 
nationalizing the people. 

Their national traditions are too 
powerful, and the confidence of the 
people in their nobility too strong, 
to S subverted by such barbaric 
means as these. The hatred of the 
peasant against the foreigner who 
oppresses him is kept alive by the 
constantly recurring conscription 
for the army, which takes away the 
best young men in the country, 
tearing them from their homes, 
from their fathers, mothers, wives, 
and children—from all they hold 
most dear on earth—and sending 
them three thousand miles on 
foot across the treeless, shrubless 
steppes of Russia, and across the 
mighty Caucasus, to oppress in 
their turn tribes and people of 
whose names they had never heard, 
with the ultimate prospect after 
fifteen years—if they survive, 
which not one in fifty does—of 
having to take this long dreary 
march back again to the home of 
their youth ; that home which has 
haunted the unhappy _ exile’s 
dreams for years, but which they 
find so changed they know it not, 
and in which they are no longer 
known, but being worn out, fre- 
uty mutilated by wounds, and 
incapable of work, and without 
any pension or means of support, 
are too often received and sup- 
ported as a religious duty, and be- 
come a heavy charge upon their 
impoverished relations. 

he unhappy forced conscript 
serves his term at a nominal wage 
of three roubles (about nine shil- 
lings) per annum, of which he is 
lucky if he receive half ; and at the 
end of his service, whatever his 
state—whether able-bodied or dis- 
abled by loss of health or limbs— 
is cast adrift upon society without 
so much as one eal in his 
vocket, but with the great boon of 
ae which consists in his 
being free to roam, in his having 
therefore no legal status in any 
village commune, and as a conse- 
quence too frequently, with the im- 
perious necessity imposed upon him 
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of robbing to supply the food 
essential to his existence. 

The Polish peasant’s antipathy 
to the Russian rule is also kept 
alive by the iniquitous system of 
quartering the trcvps on the vil- 
lagers generally throughout the 
country, when they are not actually 
in camp. The Russian Government 
finds this an economical system as 
compared with building barracks ; 
and the officers who command the 
troops find that they are thus en- 
abled to ‘economize, as they ex- 
press it, upon the provisions of 
their men and the forage of their 
horses; or in other words, they 
make a good round sum of money 
from these sources, leaving their 
men and horses to feed as best they 
can upon the inhabitants, 

The writer knows a case where 
several Russian soldiers came by 
mistake to a foreign resident's 
house for a billet. They were re- 
fused admission ; but the foreigner 
having spoken to them with kind- 
ness, they implored him for food to 
satisfy the cravings of their appe- 
tites. He, being a benevolent man, 
ordered them food, when the sol- 
diers fell on more like voracious 
beasts than men, and kissed his 
hands, and thanked him for such a 
meal, they themselves said, as they 
had never tasted in their lives. 
The meal was a sufficiency of plain 
coarse bread and meat. 

Such facts as these speak for 
themselves ; but the demoralization 
of the country is encouraged by 
the premiums secured in large for- 
tunes by the corrupt practices of 
Government officials. Within a 
few years a step was taken by the 
Government with a view to abolish- 
ing the distinction between Poland 
and Russia. Previously the Polish 
customs revenues were totally dis- 
tinct from the Russian ; one tariff 
was in force in the kingdom of 
Poland, and another in Russia, and 
a line of frontier subsisted between 
Poland and Russia; so that a 
foreigner entering Russia through 
Poland was subject to two exami- 
nations on two distinct frontiers. 

The prevalent idea had beer to 
keep the Poles in the kingdom 
separate from their fellow country- 
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men in Lithuania, Podolia, and the 
Ukraine, and at the same time to 
separate both by a Chinese wall of 
yassports and customs dues from 
Vestern Europe. 

Considering that this process had 
accomplished its purpose, and that 
the sympathies of the Poles on the 
two sides of the frontier had been 
sufficiently eradicated, the Emperor 
Nicolas abolished the frontier be- 
tween Russia and Poland, and ad- 
vanced the Russian frontier to the 
western limit of Poland. The re- 
sult has been that a whole army of 
Russian officials have been provided 
for and have made their fortunes ; a 
greater field is opened for the cor- 
ruption of the Poles ; but, contrary 
to the expectation of the Govern- 
ment, the removal of the frontier 
having facilitated the intercommu- 
nication of the Poles, the inhabi- 
tants of the Lithuanian provinces 
again look to Warsaw as _ their 
capital, and their hearts are found 
to beat as strong as ever with patri- 
otic throbs for the reconstruction 
of their Polish nationality. 

The feeling of antipathy against 
the Russian invader is fostered also 
by the difference in religion. The 
great mass of Poles are Roman 
Catholic ; a great number of whom 
are of the sect known as ‘ United 
Greeks,’ especially in the Lithu- 
anian provinces; these, being in 
communion with Rome, and ac- 
knowledging the Pope as their 
spiritual chief, form a powerful 
sect, between which and the ortho- 
dox Greek church—the church of 
the State—there is an antipathy 
great in proportion to the slight 
difference of their creeds. 

The Roman Catholics have been 
aggrieved by suspension for years 
in the nomination of bishops, but 
the United Greeks are positively 
oppressed by violent efforts to make 
them conform to the national 
church, 

Scenes have occurred since the 
accession of the present Emperor, 
and with his personal approbation, 
in which peasants have been flogged 
and imprisoned for refusing to 
communicate in the ‘ orthodox com- 
munion,’ 

One occurred in 1858, in the 
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government of Witepsk, which is 
hardly to be credited in the present 
century and in the reign of a sove- 
reign renowned for his ‘ good inten- 
tions.’ The inhabitants of a village, 
Dziernowitze,formerly of the United 
Greek communion, and acknow- 
ledging the Pope as their spiritual 
chief, but nominally converted by 
harsh measures in the time of the 
Emperor Nicolas to orthodoxy, 
showed signs of apostasy, and ac- 
tually petitioned the present Em- 
peror for permission to return to 
their former religion, which in 
secret they had always professed. 
Their petition was refused ; but the 
peasants notwithstanding aposta- 
tized, and a commissioner, M. 
Steherbinn, was sent to inquire 
into the affair, and if possible bring 
the people back to the true ortho- 
dox national Church, 

M. Steherbinn visited the coun- 
try, and drew up a report for the in- 
formation of the Emperor, in which 
he detailed the steps he had taken, 
by imprisonment and otherwise, 
with the assistance of gendarmes, 
&c., but without one single eccle- 
siastic, to convince or convert the 
people, and bring them back from 
the error of their ways. 

In his report to the Emperor, 
M. Steherbinn writes— 


Of the three most intractable apostates 


incarcerated by me in the prison of 


Witepsk, two expressed repentance. 
They were conducted to the confessional 
and holy communion by myself; God 
aided me in the accomplishment of this 
surprising work, which no one at Witepsk 
expected. The importance of the success 
is incontestible if regarded both from a 
religious and political point of view. 
The apostasy was about assuming large 
proportions. It already menaced the 
dissolution of the union of the united 
Greek Church with orthodoxy effected in 
1839. 


On this part of the report the 
Emperor ile IT. wrote with 
his own hand, ‘These prudent and 
truly Christian proceedings do 
great honour to M. Steherbinn,’ 
The result of this inquiry was a 
series of recommendations, the first 
of which only will be cited as 
illustrative of the spirit of, the 
whole: ‘In case an entire com- 
S82 
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mune or village shall secede from 
the orthodox church, it shall be 
lawful to send the heads of families 
into the convents of Great Russia, 
in order to make them embrace the 
orthodox Greek faith ; to which 
was appended in the handwriting 
of the Emperor, ‘ Put into execu- 
tion, if necessary: thus sanctioning 
the ruin of whole families by the 
unlimited torture of their chiefs, 

Religious persecution is not con- 
fined to pure Poles, but is used 
still more against the Jews, who 
furm so important an element in 
the population of Poland. In 
Warsaw alone they number 60,000 
souls, who are all compelled to pay 
a tax to the Government for the 
liberty of killing their own meat, 
as required by their religious 
tenets ; they have their places of 
residence strictly prescribed ; and 
every strange Jew, whether fo- 
reigner or Pole, who enters the city 
of Warsaw, is compelled to pay @ 
daily tax for each night he remains 
within the city walls ; besides other 
distinctions between them and the 
rest of the population. 

It is in presence of such treat- 
ment as this, worthy only of the 
darkest ages, that Russia and Eu- 
rope are surprised at a sudden ex- 
hibition of national feeling. 

Knowing the country well, we 
were scarcely, however, prepared 
to see such unanimity in it; the 
antipathy between Poles and Jews 
was formerly almost as great as 
between the Russians and either of 
them; but the oppressions of the 
Russians have caused a complete 
fraternization, which is of the best 
possible augury for all, and, to those 
well acquainted with the country, 
affords convincing proof that the 
severe rod of Russian oppression 
has subdued al/ minor feelings and 
distinctions, and united all the sons 
of Poland wnder one common 
banner of nationality. 

Having shown in a very cursory 
manner—which might, if space per- 
mitted, be extended indefinitely - 
the causes which have tended to 
keep alive a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Russian Government, 
it may be well to cast a rapid 
glance over the late events, and the 
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immediate causes of their occur- 
rence. 

The extreme severity of govern- 
ment under the Emperor Nicolas 
having been somewhat relaxed 
under the present Emperor, facili- 
ties have been given for travelling, 
and a certain liberty of speech 
accorded, which permitted of a 
general circulation of ideas through 
the country, and of a knowledge 
of the most striking events in 
Europe. This freedom was much 
assisted by the necessities of the 
Serf Emancipation question in Rus- 
sia, for the accomplishment of 
which the Emperor invited the co- 
operation of the Russian nobility, 
who, hitherto penned up in their 
native districts, or having their 
liberties abridged by Government, 
found themselves suddenly ap- 
vealed to, and raised to importance, 
Making use of these new privileges 
to travel, the Russian nobility have 
become rapidly imbued with the 
ultra-democratic notions which are 
ropagated to an indefinite extent 
y an immense private circulation 
of pamphlets and papers published 
in Paris and London in the Russian 
language. The Poles were of ne- 
cessity allowed to share these liber- 
ties with their fellow-subjects in 
Russia. 

Such being the state of things, 
an agricultural society was formed 
in Poland, with the entire sanction 
of the Russian Government. It 
rapidly assumed great importance 
by the accession of between four 
and five thousand of the most 
respected and wealthiest Polish 
landed proprietors as members, 
with a central committee at War- 
saw, and local committees in cor- 
respondence with it in every dis- 
trict of the country. 

This society held annual meet- 
ings at Warsaw, in which questions 
affecting agricultural interests were 
to be discussed. These meetings 
were enthusiastically attended ; 
and last year, to the great surprise 
of the Government, more than 
twelve hundred members assembled 
in Warsaw ; Galicia and the Grand 
Duchy of Posen being represented 
by delegates from sister societies 
in those provinces. 
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The Government, in presence of 
this rapid organization, and most 
anxious for a pretext for the dis- 
solution of the society, submitted 
certain questions for their discus- 
sion, as to the best means of carry- 
ing into effect a new law which had 
been prepared by the Government 
for the abolition of soccage tenures, 
and their conversion into freeholds, 
A question of this nature, affecting 
most deeply the interests of every 
proprietor in a country where soc- 
cage tenures are the almost invari- 
able rule, submitted for discussion, 
without powers of legislation, was 
of all others one which was most 
calculated to sow dissension among 
the landed proprietors themselves, 
and to give rise to some expression 
of oo among them which 
would supply good grounds for 
exciting hatred between the pea- 
santry and the nobles ; or at any rate 
furnish Government with a pretext 
for the dissolution of the society. 

Happily, however, the good sense 
of the members prevailed, and the 
meetings passed, after lengthened 
discussions, which lasted for a 
whole week, without the escape of 
a single word which could offend 
the digestion of the most delicate 
Government official, or give the 
slightest ground of offence to the 
peasant class. On the contrary, 
the peasant class were taught to 
look to their own national chiefs 
as the true source from which must 
flow any amelioration of their con- 
dition. 

The Government, by this artful 
trick, made a false move, which 
recoiled upon themselves. The 
nation felt their union; became 
acquainted, for the first time since 
the revolution of 1831, with their 
leading men, to whom, in case of 
difficulties, to confide their desti- 
nies ; and learned that, instead of 
looking abroad for help, and mak- 
ing themselves the tools of un- 
principled foreign machinations for 
selfish purposes, they must trust 
their natural chiefs, and be guided 
by their discretion in the gradual 
steps necessary for the amelioration 
of their condition ; quietly watch- 
ing the political events in Europe, 
in the hens that some happy 
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combination might turn to their 
benefit. 

While such was the attitude of 
the masses, a small and _ insigni- 
ficant minority, principally in the 
city of Warsaw, such as is to be 
found in all large cities, excited 
by the rapid march of events in 
Italy, hoped and agitated to bring 
about a revolution, foolishly think- 
ing that the power of Russia would 
be shaken as easily as that of the 
Emperor of Austria or the King of 
Naples. 

It was this small and insigni- 
ficant class which, at the famous 
conferences of the Sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia at 
Warsaw last October, caused 
annoyance by the circulation of a 
few revolutionary placards, and 
by throwing assafcetida into the 
theatre. The union of the Sove- 
reigns of these three States in the 
ancient capital of the country they 
had dismembered was highly of- 
fensive to all its inhabitants, and 
appeared to them at first as an an- 
nouncement that whatever hap- 
pened in Italy or elsewhere, they 
need not expect any change in 
their condition. 

The sudden disruption of the 
meeting, however, acted like an elec- 
tric spark, and a load was as it 
were removed from the necks of the 
Poles when they saw palpably be- 
fore their eyes that the Sovereigns 
themselves could agree no better 
in a personal interview than by 
correspondence through their Mi- 
nisters ; that the old sores caused 
by the ingratitude of Austria were 
not healed, and that Lord John 
Russell’s interview with the Prince 
Regent of Prussia, which had taken 
place only a few days previously 
on the Rhine, in the presence of 
the great danger of a strong and 
powerful neighbour always looking 
to that river as a frontier, had 
quite severed the Prince Regent 
from the reactionary policy which 
could alone rivet their chains. 

Due credit was also given to the 
good intentions of Alexander—‘/e 
bien intentionné, as he is called; 
but at the same time it was seen, 
with deep grief and regret by Rus- 
sians as well as Poles, how entirely 















































































































he was absorbed with pleasure, 
and how little attention he gave to 
the real interests of the country. 
Not one single institution was 
visited during his sojourn in the 
country, nor one single question 
addressed to any one individual 
not in the Government service as 
to the condition and wants of the 
inhabitants, and very few even to 
them ; and still more, the Polish 
nobility were slighted in the per- 
son of one of the first noblemen in 
the country—the elected President 
of the Agricultural Society, and of 
the Crédit Foncier, who, on this 
the first visit of the heir-apparent 
to the throne to the capital of his 
future kingdom of Poland, was not 
considered worthy of a presenta- 
tion at a levee to which all the 
chief Government employés, mili- 
tary and civil, were invited, the 
reason being that he had no rank 
in the Russian ‘ tchinn.’ 

This indifference on the part of 
the Emperor as to the condition of 
the country, in the material in- 
terests and development of which 
he appears to take little interest, 
has been repeated in each succeed- 
ing year since his accession, and has 
at length thoroughly disgusted the 
Poles, and left them without hope in 
the hands of the Russian authori- 
ties, who fill all the high offices of 
Government in the kingdom, This 
evil is greater even than in Russia 
Proper, where, as a counterpoise to 
the power of the bureaucratic class, 
an elected member of the nobility, 
styled ‘ marshal of the nobility,’ has 
a right of addressing the Emperor. 

Such being the state of things, a 
demonstration was got up by a few 
obscure individuals on the 29th of 
November, the anniversary of the 
Polish Revolution, and mortuary 
hymns were sung at midnight 
before a religious statue in an open 
place in the town. This demon- 
stration was not prohibited or in- 
terfered with by the police, but 
dispersed of itself quietly. 

Emboldened by this success, a 
further slight agitation by un- 
known persons gave rise to a pro- 
position for a religious ceremony 
which was to have been celebrated 
on the field of Grochow on the 
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2sth of February, the anniversary 
of the battle which took place a 
few miles from Warsaw in 1831, 
when the Russians received a severe 
check. No prohibition having 
been published by the police, an 
scoamier procession, formed by 
torchlight, of a few hundred per- 
sons, but which was naturally 
followed by a crowd of lookers-on, 
started from a church in the town, 
but had scarcely proceeded a few 
hundred yards when it was met 
by Colonel Trepow, the chief of 
police, and a couple of squadrons 
of gendarmes. The summons of 
the chief of the police to disperse 
was answered by a shower of dirt, 
whereupon the gendarmes ad- 
vanced against the mob, and at 
first tried to disperse it by using 
the flats of their swords ; but the 
flare of the torches and the yells of 
the mob having frightened their 
horses, many of them were un- 
seated, and the rest becoming en- 
raged, used the edges of their 
weapons, and some severe injuries 
were inflicted on the people, but 
none upon the troops, clearly 
establishing that the populace had 
no idea of resorting to force in the 
resistance of authority. 

Rumours having circulated that 
several of the inhabitants had been 
killed, an agitation was rapidly 
being aroused against the Agricul- 
tural Society, then in session, with 
Count André Zamoiski at their 
head, because they had not co- 
operated in the proposed ceremony, 
nor taken any part with the popu- 
lace against the authorities, but on 
the contrary, had used their best 
endeavours by denouncing the 
proposed ceremonial to prevent its 
accomplishment. 

On the 27th, the annual session 
of the Society was about to be 
prorogued, when a funeral proces- 
sion passing along the chief street 
of the town, with priests at its head, 
carrying, as usual, a crucifix in front 
of them, was taken by the Cossacks 
on duty for a political demonstra- 
tion, and they immediately pro- 
ceeded to disperse it by a free use of 
their peculiar whips, constructed 
like small threshing-flails. This in- 
sult was resented by the lookers-or: 
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with which the street was crowded 
by vollies of stones, which in their 
turn exasperated the Cossacks, who 
drew their swords and wounded 
some of the people, the crucifix in 
the mélée being thrown down and 
trampled upon. 

The funeral car was abandoned, 
but the exasperated people soon 
began to collect round it, when, as 
it is said, a woman commenced a 
fresh scuffle with the Cossacks by 
throwing a stone at one of them, 
with a curse for the insult offered 
to the emblem of her religion—the 
crucifix—and to the priest. 

Whilst this was proceeding, the 
Society was dissolved, and some of 
the members, with their papers 
under their arms, were proceeding 
quietly along the street towards 
their homes, when a detachment of 
infantry drawn up in the street 
commenced firing at the mob by 
order, it is said, of General Zablot- 
ski, the Adjutant-General of the 
Forces, and immediately a number 
of unfortunate persons, amongst 
them a student and a member of the 
Agricultural Society, were stretched 
dead on the street, and many more 
wounded. 

So wanton and shameful was this 
scandalous act of military exe- 
cution, deserving only of the name 
of murder, that the Russian soldiers 
hesitated to obey the order to fire, 
which had to be repeated more 
than once without effect ; and an 
officer from their ranks threw down 
his sword, and swearing he would 
have nothing to do with a butchery 
of unarmed people, joined the crowd, 
A handsome subscription was after- 
wards made for him by the Poles, 
and he was smuggled across the 
frontier into Prussia. 

The atrocity of the act is proved 
by the fact that not one single 
Russian soldier was wounded, nor 
one single stand of arms captured 
from the people. The excitement 
increased tenfold; the bodies of 
the victims were paraded through 
the main street, and a deputation of 
the leading citizens, including the 
President of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, who now came forward in the 
cause of order and humanity, at 
once waited upon Prince Gortcha- 
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koff to make representations as to 
the dangerous state of the town, 
and the necessity of something 
being done to allay the excitement. 
Physical force naturally occurred 
to the Russians as the only means 
of quelling it, but the Prince being 
humane, and an old and honour- 
able soldier into the bargain, saw 
the fallacy of his position and the 
truth of Count Zamoiski’s repre- 
sentation. ‘You may assassinate 
us if you please, every one of us; 
we are in your power ; but as toa 
combat, you wiil have none, the 
people are disarmed, and you know 
it. The Prince then consented to 
dismiss the chief of police, with- 
draw the military, and, entrusting 
the peace of the town to the inha- 
bitants, to allow of a public funeral 
for the following Saturday, the 2nd 
March. He also received an ad- 
dress for transmission to the Em- 
peror, exposing the griefs of the 
nation, couched in strong but dig- 
nified and respectful language, de- 
manding nothing, but merely lay- 
ing bare before the Emperor, with 
truth and fidelity, the wounds of 
the nation and the oppressions they 
have endured for so many years. 
Now followed one of the most 
remarkable scenes on record, ‘The 
whole city and country went into 
deep mourning, an organization 
was extemporized among the inha- 
bitants for the maintenance of the 
peace, an immense subscription 
was raised for the funeral expenses 
and families of the murdered and 
wounded, the people brought in 
and surrendered whatever arms 
they were possessed of, and a fune- 
ral ceremony took place in which 
the whole city and country partici- 
pated, All differences of religion 
and creed were set aside; Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists, and Roman Catho- 
lics, priests and ministers, alike 
asanaae the biers surmounted by 
the martyrs’ crowns of thorns and 
palm-branches, and the Chief Rabbi 
followed them arm-in-arm with a 
Pole ; the victims, without distince- 
tion of religion, were placed in one 
common grave; a significant em- 
blem that all differences, however 
great, are extinguished by the seve 
rity of that common chastisement 
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of which, under Providence, the 
Russians have for years been the 
instruments. God grant that, buried 
in the grave, they may remain 
there, and that the Polish people, 
rising strong with an united heart 
and one fixed purpose, may again 
be ranked among the nations of 
the earth. 

The pogition of the Poles in these 
trying events was one of great dif- 
ficulty, and requiring the greatest 
temper and judgment; and nobly 
did they act their part, for although 
some evil-disposed Russians had 
left arms unguarded in the streets, 
in the hope that they would be 
seized and used by the people, and 
thus that a pretext would be given 
for the employment of force, not 
one was touched ; but the students 
acting as police, arrested two secret 
agents of the Russian police, one a 
retired officer of the Russian army, 
who in the guise of patriots were 
found trying to arm and excite the 
people. 

The nation having thus buried 
its martyrs, awaited in mournful 
quietude the result of their address 
to the Emperor, in which, in few 
but forcible words, without de- 
manding anything, they had seized 
the opportunity bought at the price 
of their blood, to expose their griefs 
to him in whose name and by 
whose power, but without whose 
coniaien they had been brought 
to this pitch of suffering. 

Judge of their horror, then, when, 
a fortnight having elapsed, which 
had been profitably employed by 
the Russian authorities in bringing 
up masses of troops from distant 
points, the following answer was 
received and published :— 


Prince,—J'ai lu la pétition que vous 
m’avez envoyée. Je devrais la considérer 
comme nulle et non avenue, parceque 
quelques individus, sous prétexte de 
désordres excités dans la rue, s'arrogent 
le droit de condamner, de leur propre 
autorité, toute la marche du Gouverne- 
ment. Cependant, je ne veux y voir 
qu un entrainement. 

Je consacre tous mes soins aux impor- 
tantes réformes nécessitées dans mon 
Empire par la marche du temps et le de- 
veloppement des intéréts. Mes sujets du 
Royaume sont de ma part l'objet d'une 
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égale sollicitude. Rien de ce qui peut 
assurer leur prospérité ne me trouve ni 
ne me trouvera, indifférent. 

Je leur ai déja prouvé mon désir de les 
faire participer aux bienfaits d’améliora- 
tions utiles, sérieuses, progressives. Je 
conserve les mémes intentions et les 
mémes sentiments. J’ai le droit de 
compter qu'ils ne seront ni méconnus ni 
paralysés par des demandes inopportunes 
ou exaggérées que je ne saurais confondre 
avec le bien-étre de mes sujets. Je rem- 
plirai tous mesdevoirs. Dans aucun cas, 
je ne tolérerai le désordre matériel. On 
n’édifie rien sur ce terrain. Des aspira- 
tions qui y chercheraient. un appui se 
seraient condamnées d’avance. Elles 
détruiraient toute confiance, et rencontre- 
raient de ma part une sévére réprobation, 
puisque ce serait faire reculer le pays 
dans la voie du progrés régulier od mon 
invariable désir est de la maintenir. 

De la main propre de Sa Majesté, 

Votre affectionné, 
ALEXANDRE. 


Not one word cf regret for the 
massacre by his troops of un- 
offending, unarmed citizens. No 
recognition of the people’s woes, 


but an insinuation that their inso- 
lence in approaching him by an 


address, received this time as an 
‘entrainement’—an effect of im- 
pulse—must not be repeated. 

Who are the people, too, in whose 
persons the nation is insulted by 
calling them ‘ quelques individus ? 
The archbishop of the national 
Church, the recognised church of 
the State, representing, therefore, 
its numerous and influential clergy ; 
the ministers of the various Pro- 
testant churches, and the Chief 
Rabbi, representing those great 
classes of the nation ; the President 
of the Agricultural Society, repre- 
senting the nobility and gentry ; 
and various merchants and bankers, 
representing the monied and com- 
mercial interests. 

It is lamentable to think, and it 
augurs ill for the future of Russia 
in the difficult times through which 
she has to pass before completing 
the great revolution so nobly un- 
dertaken by the Emperor for the 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia 
—it augurs ill, we repeat it, for 
Russia, that the Emperor’s advisers 
in Petersburg could give no better 
counsel than is evidenced by this 
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ill-judged missive. Instead of sym- 
pathy with the sore trial of an un- 
provoked massacre, his Polish sub- 
jects receive an implied censure; 
instead of promises of reforms in 
compensation for their blood, they 
are reminded of ‘useful, serious, 
progressive ameliorations’ already 
conferred, but of which they can 
conscientiously say in his Majesty’s 
own words, that they are ‘nulles et 
non avenues, 

Where are they? Can the Rus- 
sians point to a singleone? Where 
are justice and the laws? Trodden 
under foot and laid aside. Where 
is the University, with its various 
departments? Nowhere. Where 
is security for property or person ? 
Where are the sons of the nation 
who have been deported to fight 
Russia’s battles? Where are the 
immense sums which have been 
forcibly extracted from the people 
for the benefit of Russian officials ? 
Feeble indeed is the ray of hope 
to be derived from the continuance 
of ‘ the regular progress in which,’ 
the Emperor declares, ‘ it is his in- 
variable desire to continue.’ 

Let us examine this progress, as 
shown by the statistics published 
upon the authority of his own Go- 
vernment, in the Polish language, 
to the Poles themselves. 

Population in 1816, 


2,717,287 
Ditto 1829. 


41137,034 
An increase of more than fifty 
per cent. in thirteen years during 
which the country was governed 
distinctly in accordance with the 
a given to Europe by the 
{mperor Alexander at the time of 
its final cession to Russia by the 
Treaty of Vienna. 


Population in 1832 . 3,762,003 


Showing the result of the two years 
of revolution and disorder, which 
witnessed the overthrow of the 
autonomy of Poland and the inau- 
guration of the state of siege which 
has continued without intermission 
to the present day. 


Population in 1846 4,867,129 


Exhibiting a slight recovery, 30 per 
cent, In 14 years, 
Population in 1857. 


4733760 


Showing a decrease, evidently 
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caused by the heavy drain upon 
the population for the supply of 
the army in the Hungarian and 
Crimean wars. 

These facts, extracted from Rus- 
sian documents, speak stronger 
than anything that can be written. 
Autonomy was accompanied by 
prosperity, the stream of which has 
not only been checked, but forced 
back by the government of the 
knout. 

Is this the ‘ progress’ which the 
Emperor declares it is ‘his invari- 
able desire to maintain? if so, it 
is a progress of extermination: 
but far be it from us to ascribe such 
an idea to a character naturally so 
amiable. It cannot be that the 
facts relating to the country are 
reported to him with honesty and 
intelligence. The annual reports 
of the Prince Viceroy, and his late 
Minister of the Interior, M. Mucha- 
now, must represent everything as 
improving and flourishing. And 
no doubt his Majesty is firmly con- 
vinced that changes have been 
brought about since his accession, 
and that the kingdom is in a state 
of rapid social progress. 

In a despotic country, with a 
press in fetters, the only channel 
of information open to the sove- 
reign is that of his agents, who are 
directly interested in flattering him 
and representing everything in 
couleur de rose, We easily under- 
stand, therefore, the feelings of in- 
dignation expressed by the Em- 
peror ; but, with a full knowledge 
of the facts, are not surprised at 
the dissatisfaction of the Poles on 
the publication of his reply to their 
address, unaccompanied by one 
single concession. 

The rescript was, however, ac- 
companied by private instructions 
to the Viceroy making certain con- 
cessions, but which he in his wisdom 
did not think fit to publish simul- 
taneously with the rescript. Asa 
consequence, more peaceful demon- 
strations took place; and it then 
became a question whether the 
military should be again brought 
into the town. A strong Russian 
arty, composed principally of 
oie military officers anxious 
for a display of their military 


























































































































































































































prowess on unarmed citizens, and 
for a corresponding shower of de- 
corations and honours, urged this 
course, which happily, however, 
was rejected, upon the advice of 
the leading Poles, seconded by 
some remarkable exceptions among 
the Russian officers. Amongst 
others, our old opponent, General 
Liprandi, of Balaclava notoriety, 
is stated to have warned the Prince 
by saying, ‘ We have fired once on 
the people, and evacuated the town. 
Perhaps if we fire a second time 
we shall evacuate the citadel.’ 
These better counsels prevailed ; 
but on several occasions since have 
the strongest representations and 
remonstrances been necessary to 
restrain the renewal of military 
execution, 

But what tended to allay the 
excitement more than anything, 
was the resignation, in virtue of 
arrangements contained in the 
rivate instructions of his Majesty, 
C M. Muchanow of his office of 
Curator of Public Instruction. 
This individual, who has for some 
years ruled the country under the 
wa as Minister of the Interior, 
is a ci-devant colonel of the army, 
a thorough Russian, and animated 
by an utter contempt for the Poles. 
He, like most of the higher authori- 
ties, served in the revolutionary war 
of 1831 against the Poles, This selec- 
tion for high offices of State in a 
conquered country of men taken 
from the ranks of the conquering 
army, might have been a necessity 
in its first occupation, but its con- 
tinuance after thirty years of peace 
is a misfortune to both Russians 
and Poles, neither of whom can 
entirely overcome the old feelings 
of antipathy and hostility engen- 
dered in a quasi-civil war. These 
Russians have always considered 
themselves more as holding an 
enemy's country than as governing 
an integral portion of the Empire ; 
and with no single individual has 
this obnoxious feeling been more 
offensively exhibited than by the 
late Minister of the Interior. In 
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war, many measures having for 
their object to weaken or destroy 
an enemy, may be justified under 
the plea of urgency, which no 
possible contingency can justify in 
a country which is not actually in 
a state of warfare. We can only 
suppose that the old feeling of 
being in military occupation of the 
country of a wary and powerful 
enemy, dictated the instruction 
circulated to every village in the 
country on March 18th, bearing the 
signature of M. Muchanow, in 
which the Government functiona- 
ries were desired ‘to make the pea- 
sants understand that the Govern- 
ment, which is more especially 
occupied with their wellbeing, and 
exerts itself most strenuously to 
promote this, trusts that they will 
not only refuse to listen to such 
ersons as may incite them to tur- 
Shaan but that they will arrest 
every agitator who may appear 
among them, and will deliver him 
up to the nearest authority.” In 
order to comprehend the iniquity of 
thisact, it must be remembered that 
the country is in a semi-feudal con- 
dition, and that the Government 
had for some years been constantly 
agitating, so as to unsettle the minds 
of the peasants as to their relation 
to the landed proprietors and no- 
bility, without doing any one legis- 
lative act towards a final settle- 
ment ; that the ukase declaring the 
conditions of emancipation in 
Russia had only been published a 
few days ; and that a similar licence 
in the adjoining province of Ga- 
licia had in 1848 produced a ter- 
rible jacquerie, in which nobles 
with their whole families were 
murdered by peasants who were 
afterwards openly rewarded by 
concessions and grants of land by 
the Austrian Government.* 

The discovery of this iniquitous 
proceeding gave rise again to im- 
mense excitement, which was only 
allayed by the resignation of M. 
Muchanow and _ his ignominious 
flight, in which he had to escape 
out of the town in a private car- 


* The iniquity of this act, and the evident danger of its reaction in Russia in the 
present unsettled state of the serf-emancipation question, caused a protest from the 
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riage and take the railroad at the 
first station, to be abused and pelted 
with filth there and at every suc- 
ceeding station, not only in Russian 
Poland, but as far as Breslau, where 
the police had to interfere for his 
protection. 

Knowing the great dread of re- 
sponsibility engendered by the des- 

yotism of the late Emperor in the 
reasts of all Russian officials, we 
do not think that M. Muchanow 
can be considered as a scapegoat to 
bear the sins of the whole Govern- 
ment. His circular may have ori- 
ginated with himself, but undoubt- 
edly was submitted to and received 
the sanction of the Council pre- 
sided over by the Viceroy. The 
dismissal of the minister, therefore, 
as a concession to public indigna- 
tion, and the recal of his circular 
only after some days’ subsequent 
agitation, are acts of weakness on 
the part of the Government, which 
show that they have no decided 
line of policy, but vacillate accord- 
ing to circumstances, ready at one 
moment to do any act which shall 
sow discord among the people, and 
at another, under a fear of their 
united action, and of the public 
censure of Europe, making conces- 
sions which are anything but credi- 
table, yielding a comrade as a scape- 
goat to public indignation. 

These repeated acts of vacillation, 
however, have resulted in establish- 
ing a closer bond of union between 
the various classes of the population 
of the kingdom of Poland. These, 
according to late returns of the 
Government, may be divided as 


follows : 


Roman Catholics and United 

Greeks . . * * 
Protestants of various sects . 
Jews > Sed 
Orthodox Greeks , 


3,865, 469 
283,570 
580, 326 

41395 


4733760 


The Roman Catholics are for the 
most part pure Poles; the Pro- 
testants are probably half Poles 
and half German. The ortho- 
dox Greek represent the progress 
made by Russians in forty-five 
years of occupation and after im- 
mense confiscations. The Jews are 
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a class apart, who have been op- 
oressed in turn by both Poles and 
tussians, and have hitherto with 
marvellous astuteness always found 
themselves on the stronger side in 
the various wars which have devas- 
tated the country. They have gone 
on multiplying under oppression ; 
and although legally incapacitated 
from possessing landed property, 
have by the power of the purse im- 
mense influence, being mortgagors 
in possession on numerous large 
estates ; in fact, they are the virtual 
managers of a very Som portion of 
the landed property in the king- 
dom, notwithstanding that there 
has always been a strong feeling of 
hostility between them and the 
Poles, 

One of the most remarkable 
features, therefore, of this present 
agitation has been the publication 
of acircular addressed by the Chief 
Rabbi and the Jewish Consistory 
at Warsaw to their co-religionists 
throughout Poland and Russia, 
where in the Lithuanian provinces 
they are fully as numerous as in 
the kingdom. By this open act 
the Jews break finally with the 
Russian Government and espouse 
the cause of oppressed Polish na- 
tionality. The document itself is 
so remarkable, and exposes their 
grievances so clearly, that we give* 
it in extenso :— 


‘In the name of the Immortal God of 
Israel, and with the sanction of the most 
eminent members of our community. 

‘To our brother Israelites, children of 
Poland. 

‘ Doubtless the intelligence of the events 
which have taken place during the last 
week has reached you, either verbally or 
through the newspapers. Though far 
away, no doubt you saw, like ourselves, 
who were eyewitnesses, the hand of 
Providence in these occurrences. God 
spake, and it was done. Let us, then, 
praise the Lord of the Universe, who has 
filled our breasts with the hope that the 
hour of liberty and of our deliverance 
from an oppressive yoke will ultimately 
arrive. 

‘Thirty years have elapsed since 1831, 
during which more than 100 enactments 
respecting the Jews have been published 
by the Government, not one of which 
contained any alleviations of our suffer- 
ings, but rather tended to increase our 
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oppression. Of all who profess our 
religion throughout Europe, we are the 
only ones who groan under the barbarism 
of the Middle Ages. The number of 
Jewish taxes are innumerable, and our 
means of gaining a livelihood are more and 
more limited daily. 

* You are aware that during the reign 
of Alexander I. of glorious memory we 
were granted equal rights with the rest 
of our countrymen, provided we shared in 
military conscription; in that case all 
special taxes on us were to be removed, as, 
for instance, the tax on meat (koszerne), 
and the humiliating mode of levying the 
capitation, called tagsetel, also all restric- 
tions as to our residences in towns, and 
every function of our life. But since 
1843 thousands of our children have 
perished in the ranks of the army, and 
where is the liberty that was granted us? 
The Government officials rule over us, 
treating us like slaves, and trampling us 
under foot like worms. 

‘When, fifteen years ago, an order was 
issued to change the Jewish dress, what 
means were employed to carry it out! 
Old men were dragged along the streets 
like dogs, and there were no limits to the 
brutality of the police. None but vile 
men could carry out such barbarous 
orders, while men with conscience and 
good faith look at it with horror. Why 
were such atrocities unknown before 1831? 
Because before that time all offices were 
filled by virtuous men, who loved their 
country and cared for the welfare of the 
people. The present officials, with few 
exceptions, are degraded men, who neither 
love their country nor its people. 

‘Nine years back the marshals of the 
nobility, in their anxiety for the good of 
their country, presented some plans of 
reform respecting us te the Government, 
which we had an opportunity of seeing, 
but they remained without effect. 

‘When God called Alexander II. to 
the throne, a Sovereign known through- 
out Europe for the goodness of his heart 
and the kind interest he takes in the 
welfare of his people, we hoped light 
would shine upon us; but, alas! the 
darkness is still unbroken, because our 
foes are surrounded by men who are as 
great enemies to Poland as themselves, 
and persecutors of the Jews, and who do 
not cease to blacken and calumniate us in 
the eyes of the monarchy. When at last 
we were called upon by the Emperor to 
express our demands for alleviation, and 
our petition reached the Monarch, the 
calumnies heaped upon us were still 
greater than have been known since the 
time of Haman. 

‘Do not imagine, however, that no 
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favourable opinion was produced in our 
defence. Several high-minded men in 
the Government, good Poles, loving with- 
out distinction all children of the country, 
raised their voices in our behalf; but it 
was like the voice in the desert, for they 
were outnumbered by the anti- patriotic 
clique. All these facts are well known 
to us who live on the spot. But this is 
not all; bad faith was carried so far that 
no means were spared to create dissen- 
sions in the country in order to weaken 
its vital strength. Endeavours were 
made by means of the press to raise the 
enmity of the gentry against the Jews, 
and through this to curtail our means 
of subsistence. To create disunion 
they did not hesitate to employ religious 
fanaticism ; thus, three years ago, on the 
eve of Doomsday, the excited Christian 
population in the town of Turk ravaged 
the synagogue, tore the garments used 
fcr the ceremonies, and profaned our 
sanctuary. When the Jews appealed to 
the Government against this outrage, do 
you recollect the answer they received? 
That in the new penal code no mention is 
made of Jewish temples. As long as 
Poland has existed no such abomination 
was ever heard of. 

‘Now look at the true spirit of this 
nation. 

‘It scarcely began to breathe more 
freely, its priests in all the churches pro- 
claimed love and brotherly feeling for us, 
acknowledging us as the children of the 
country which we have inhabited during 
eight centuries. 

‘Brother Israelites! Be full of courage 
and manly feeling! Let us freely clasp the 
fraternal hand which is held out tous. We 
have seen the first men of the land side 
by side with our clergy, accompanying to 
their last home the victims whose inno- 
cent blood flowed in the streets of our 
city ; 100,000 men of every persuasion 
followed hand in hand, filled with the 
spirit of reconciliation. 

‘When men of trust had to be chosen 
to form the honourable Council, our 
Rabbi and several other Jews were among 
them. Who could have dreamed of this 
a short time back? In our supposed 
enemies we found sincere friends ‘‘It 
was not force, but my spirit that did it,” 
said God. ‘‘God thus willed it, filling 
generous men with courage to speak for 
us, and silencing the enemies of Poland, 
who sowed enmity among her children.” 

‘We implore you, brethren, that you 
will, in common and with zeal, show your 
gratitude to our fellow-countrymen, and 
aid them in all their noble exertions, for 
their good is our good. 

‘Hasten to affix your names to the 
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address which is presented to the Emperor. 
The Monarch is anxious to be acquainted 
with the wishes of our country. Let us 
raise our voice in common with our 
countrymen. We trust that you will 
listen to us, and will sincerely join with 
them for the common good. It is the 
only true way to improve our condition. 
He who is wise will see that by these 
means and no other can the good of our 
country be attained. Prove yourselves 
men, and God will be with you.’ 


Can this deliberate act of the 
leading men of an oppressed race 
of a million or more of his subjects 
be considered by the Emperor as 
un entratnement—an ‘act of im- 
pulse, or is it not rather a solemn 
denunciation of that ‘ regular pro- 
gress’ which the Emperor declares 
it is ‘his ianeulells desire to 
maintain ? 

While these events were passing 
in Poland the Emperor was legis- 
lating in Petersburg, and at length a 
special commissioner, M. Karnicki, 
arrived at Warsaw with an In- 
perial ukase, containing the so- 
called concessions of Government, 
which, under the Viceroy, he was 
charged to explain and put in 
force. 

This ukase, which is to be looked 
upon as a charter or constitution, 
is not the first of the kind which 
has been published to regulate the 
administration of the kingdom. 
The Emperor Nicolas, in 1832, im- 
mediately after the suppression of 
the revolution, was also seized 
with a desire for legislation, and 
produced an organic _ statute, 
which, so far as the administra- 
tion is concerned, was nearly syno- 
nymous with the present effort of 
Alexander II. 

In the performance of the Em- 
peror Nicolas a ‘Council of Admi- 
nistration’ was established, com- 
posed of Government nominees, 
presided over by the Viceroy, with 
powers to discuss projects of law, 
the budget, &c. 

By the present decree this coun- 
cil is abolished, and a ‘ Council of 
State’ nominated precisely in the 
same way and with precisely simi- 
lar powers. The only change is 
that certain classes are named from 
which the selection of councillors 
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may be made, and one of these 
contains the elective head of the 
Crédit Foncier Society, now Count 
André Zamoiski, the most popular 
and one of the most able men in 
the country. The mere mention of 
this possible elective nominee has 
been received as a concession, 
although the decree does not make 
him an ex officio member of the 
council, 

The decree further enacts de- 
partmental councils, as did the 
organic statute of 1832, and muni- 
cipal councils in the chief towns to 
manage municipal affairs, 

This latter is the only real con- 
cession contained in this new 
charter, which otherwise seems an 
entire work of supererogation, as 
the organic statute of Nicolas is 
still the law of the land and has 
never, been repealed, It is true 
that i has never been put in force. 
Princé Paskiewitch, after he had 
subdukd the country, would never 
entrust the power of discussion 
even to Government nominees, 


Such a course he considered might 


have been inconvenient. What 
security therefore have the Poles 
that the new charter may not be 
burked in a similar manner, espe- 
cially as its publication was accom- 
a by an address from the 
Viceroy, threatening evil-disposed 
persons exciting disturbances in 
the streets with the strong hand of 
force, to be repealed immediately 
afterwards, in the presence of a 
slight agitation on Easter Monday, 
the great popular holiday of the 
year, by an address as conciliatory 
as the previous one had been 
offensive. 

We naturally inquire what must 
be the end of these vacillations on 
the part of Government. The peo- 
ple acquire confidence by receiving 
constant concessions, however small, 
as the result of agitation; and 
probably no surer mode of inducing 
acts of violence could be invented 
than a series of governmental acts 
intended to overcome excitement, 
and their successive withdrawal. 
This course must lead the people 
to conceive exaggerated ideas of 
their own power and of the weak- 
ness of their opponents. In the 
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mean time troops have been con- 
centrated on Warsaw, and we are 
assured there are not less than 
thirty-two thousand men at present 
in that unhappy city, which lies 
completely under the fire of the 
guns of the citadel built by Nicolas 
at the expense of the inhabitants 
for the avowed purpose of inti- 
midation. 

Can any greater mark of respect 
for the prowess and valour of a 
nation be shown than that of 
bringing up thirty-two thousand 
men to keep a disarmed city in 
order which contains only a hun- 
dred and sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants of both sexes and all ages, and 
therefore numbering probably not 
much more than an equal number 
of able-bodied men? Such an act 
shows the nature of the tenure 
under which the Russian Emperor 
considers that he holds the coun- 
try. These thirty-two thousand 
troops are only a portion of those 
who are distributed throughout 
the country; and we may safely 
conclude that at the present mo- 
ment not less than four out of the 
eight corps of which the Russian 
European army is composed are 
occupied on the Russian European 
frontier from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea in watching the Poles and in 
observation on the events going on 
in Hungary. 

Europe therefore receives an ad- 
ditional guarantee, if such were 
wanting, of the inability of Russia 
to adopt any other pay than that 
of non-intervention beyond her own 
frontier. We ourselves are of those, 
however, who have long since lost all 
apprehension of a different policy 
in Europe on the part of Russia, 
The lesson she received in the late 
war, the consequent condition of 
her finances, the reduction of her 
army, the serf-emancipation ques- 
tion, the difficulty of conscription 
before the serf question shall be 
definitively settled—a _ difficulty 
which the Government has not 
dared to face since the Crimean 
war—all these are guarantees for 
non-intervention abroad, 

The internal condition of Russia 
herself also is such as to cause 
much uneasiness to her most loyal 
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and devoted sons. There is a 
growing dissatisfaction among the 
nobles, who do not wish to see the 
sacrifices they are called upon to 
make for the establishment of their 
serfs turned to the exclusive bene- 
fit of the camarilla which form the 
entourage of the Emperor, or of the 
bureaucratic class who fill all the 
offices of Government. As yet the 
fear of the peasants has tended to 
keep the nobility quiet ; but soon 
the causes for the antagonism of 
these two classes will have dis- 
appeared, and each will then attri- 
bute its grievances not unjustly to 
Government. 

It is then that troubles may be 
expected in Russia, and an upheay- 
ing of the masses which may not 
improbably shake the Romanoff 
family from the seat of power to 
which the will of the nation raised 
it. Already are complaints heard 
from Russians of the vast expense 
the country is put to for the esta- 
blishment of the numerous and in- 
creasing branches of the Imperial 
family, and by the extreme prodi- 
gality of some of its members, 
all of which is defrayed upon a 
simple order of the Emperor, with- 
out any reference to the nation. 
The nobles also attribute the pre- 
sent difficulties of the serf question 
entirely to bad legislation on the 
part of former chiefs of the house 
of Romanoff, and forgetful that 
they have participated in the crime 
of enslaving their fellow-country- 
men, are but too willing to cast all 
the blame of the position on the 
Imperial family. 

The army, also, are by no means 
contented. It groans under its loss 
of prestige during the late war, and 
from the highest to the lowest all 
ranks censure in the strongest terms 
the ‘gross deception’ practised 
upon them by the late Emperor, 
who sacrificed all other interests in 
the nation to that of the army, and 
led them to believe that they were 
the first and most powerful army 
in the world—a delusion which was 
most painfully dispelled when they 
came into contact with more civi- 
lized nations, and were beaten by 
modern inventions in arms, of the 
existence of which they had little 
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conception, and by the march of 
civilization in the introduction of 
improved means of transport. 

This great fact has even opened 
the eyes of the Russian peasantry, 
who begin no longer to regard the 
Emperor as formerly, as a Provi- 
dence of a high order—so high as 
often in their imaginations to pre- 
cede in power and dignity their 
Creator and God, 

These signs of coming troubles 
are well known to Russians. Rus- 
sian authors are found who boldly 
expose them ; but from the difficul- 
ties of the language their works are 
little known in Western Europe. 
Occasionally, however, a work like 
De Custine’s, or La Verité sur le 
Russie, by Prince Dolgoroukow, 
receives publicity, and reveals to 
astonished Europe a state of things 
but faintly conceived, and which 
Europe is loth to believe as a true 
statement of the condition of a 
country within her own limits, and 
which all the other Powers have 
treated with respect and awe. After 
a residence, however, of some years 
in the country, we do not hesitate 
to express our firm belief in every 
word in Prince Dolgoroukow’s 
book, and to recommend it to the 
study of all those who wish to 
gain an insight into the true con- 
dition of the Czar’s dominions, 

Another serious difficulty which 
the Czar has to deal with in the 
settlement of the great questions 
which the march of events has 
forced upon him, is of the same 
nature as that with which his 
brother Emperor in Austria has to 
contend, only in the case of Russia 
it may be expected to be somewhat 
more aggravated. We mean the 
difficulty, or rather the almost im- 
possibility, of finding men capable 
of carrying out the great lean 
which have been commenced. It 
is one of the great and suicidal 
faults of a bureaucratic government 
that the governing class work in 
grooves and ruts, from which they 
cannot extricate themselves ; they 
are brought up to look upon go- 
vernment as perfect, and to dread 
all responsibility not clearly defined 
by a As a consequence they 
have narrow and restricted views, 
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and are incapable of adapting them- 
selves to great and rapid changes, 

In despotic countries there is 
little room for selection: the Go- 
vernment seek counsel from the 
bureaucratic class; there ‘is little 
or no infusion of new blood; and 
as a consequence, finding them- 
selves unable to compete with the 
men who rise to the surface by 

opular acclamation, and fearful of 

eing supplanted, they have re- 
course to the only power they are 
capable of comprehending. Military 
organization and reaction therefore 
ensues, 

Such has been the case in un- 
happy Warsaw at the present 
moment. Perfect tranquillity was 
maintained by an_ extemporized 
organization of civil police under 
the management of a committee of 
citizens. The military, which in- 
cludes nearly al/ Russians, having 
been withdrawn, there was no cause 
for a disturbance of the peace. 
Popular leaders began to rise to 
the surface, and encouraged by the 
Government, had assumed positions 
before the people incompatible with 
the existence of the bureaucracy. 
The Government yielded to the 
movement; and Europe was as- 
tonished by a circular announcing 
the benevolent intentions of the 
Czar ; but a change comes suddenly 
over the scene. 

A large armed force has been 
gradually assembling round the 
devoted city, brought in by stealth 
in small detachments at night ; and 
the old class of reactionists resume 
their sway; and a fresh massacre 
of unarmed citizens—attempted to 
be justified to Europe by an an- 
nouncement of the Viceroy that it 
was caused by ‘ stones having been 
thrown at the troops’-—at once 
crushes all agitation. A decree is 
inscribed in the laws of the king- 
dom threatening military execution, 
and placing the people entirely in 
the hands of the military ; and the 
old régime of Nicolas is resumed, 

The Poles, however, have learned 
one more lesson. They were in- 
clined to repose confidence in the 
present Emperor and his Govern- 
ment, but have now been taught 
the truth of the old proverb, 
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‘gratez le Russe et vous trouvez le 
Cosaque.’ The Russian is always 
the same. They can have no hope 
from their connexion with Russia ; 
and the best will of the best inten- 
tioned sovereign the world ever saw 
would be powerless to change the 
nature of the oppression under 
which they groan. 

Where, then, is the hope of 
Poland? Her future lies in the 
future of Russia. She is powerless 
with her ten or twelve millions to 
resist fifty millions of Russians 
organized in one army ; therefore 
we congratulate the Poles that they 
are disarmed, as the bloodshed of a 
civil war would be all lost and a 
crime. Poland must not, therefore, 
allow herself to be run away with 
by the example of Italy and Hun- 
gary. 

In each of those countries the 
oppressing power was numerically 
inferior, and depended onlf¥ on the 
cohesion of heterogeneous masses 
ready to disperse into their original 
elements; whereas the power of 
Russia is on the side of numbers, 
and her masses are almost homoge- 
neous, 

Poland must, therefore, quietly 
abide her time, free from conspiracy, 
but standing on her rights ; thus 
she will excite the sympathy of 
Europe; and having proved by 
peaceful remonstrance, and by a 
display of order and good sense 
salar severe trials, her capacity 
for self-government, the day will 
assuredly come when disturbances 
and revolution in Russia will 
loosen the iron grasp in which she 
is held ; and perhaps even Russians 
themselves will then see that a 
discontented people, speaking a 
different language, professing a 
different religion, and imbued with 
ideas which prevent amalgamation, 
are an element of weakness and 
expense, and will be only too glad 
to allow of a reconstitution of her 
former rival as a distinct and sepa- 
rate State. 

Such ideas are already entertained 
by many thinking Russians not in 
the bureaucratic class, and who 
therefore do not look upon Poland 
as a place for employment and for 
acquiring wealth, but who have a 
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patriotic regard for the true welfare 
of their country, independent of all 
personal considerations. Reforms 
and revolutions may bringthese men 
to power, and then their opinions 
will gain ground with their fellow- 
countrymen. For ourselves, we 
look upon the position of Poland 
with a strong belief in her future 
and with a hope that by the good 
sense of the people, their submission 
to their aalunel chiefs, and by their 
own efforts, independent of foreign 
intrigue and intervention, which 
have always been the curse and ruin 
of their country, but sustained by 
the moral sympathy and support of 
Western Europe, they will at length 
resume their natural position in 
the European family. 


Since the above was written we 
have received details of the dread- 
ful massacre of the 8th April. It 
appears that the Government de- 
termined on resuming the manage- 
ment of the police, taking it out of 
the hands of the municipal autho- 
rities who had been extemporized 
after the massacre of the 27th 
February, and who since then had 
maintained perfect order and quiet 
by means of special constables ap- 
pointed forthe nonce. On the 6th 
April this unpopular and unneces- 
sary measure was followed by one 
still more unpopular, and than 
which none could have been con- 
ceived calculated to produce a 
greater amount of irritation and 
just dissatisfaction. The Agricul- 
tural Society was dissolved by a 
decree of the Emperor and King, 
on the alleged ground of its inter- 
Serence in things beyond its province, 
Considering its foundation by a 
special decree of the Emperor, the 
position it had acquired, its extent, 
and the veneration in which its 
president, the Count André Zamoi- 
ski, and its leading members, are 
deservedly held throughout the 
country ; considering also that the 
so-called concessions of the Em- 
peror were only on paper and had 
not as yet been realized, that every 
act of the Society had been done in 
broad daylight with the entire cog- 
nizance and full concurrence of the 
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Government, and that the Society 
was not in session, it seems impos- 
sible to conceive a more complete 
act of folly than its dissolution. 
This was immediately followed, 
on Sunday, the 7th, by peaceful 
demonstrations, limited to assem- 
blages of the people at the cemetery 
where the victims of the 27th of 
February had been interred, in 
front of the building where the 
sittings of the Society had been 
held, and in front of the house of 
Count Zamoiski, their ‘ Father,’ as 
they affectionately called him, and 
lastly, before the Viceroy’s palace. 
At the latter place the military 
were drawn up for the protection 
of the palace ; but the people being 
without arms, and only desiring 
to have their opinion upon the 
dissolution of the Society made 
known to the Prince, good order 
was not disturbed, the military 
were withdrawn, and the people 
dispersed peaceably—only to renew 
their demonstration on a larger 
scale on Monday, the 8th, which 
happened to be a holiday of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and there- 
fore one in which the whole popula- 
tion were in the streets. 
Encouraged by the mode of their 
reception on the previous evening, 
the populace assembled in crowds 
in the large open space in front of 
the Viceroy’s palace, which, as be- 
fore, was surrounded by troops. 
Men, women, and children, all 
unarmed, fearlessly approached the 
troops, and were even exchanging 
jokes with them, when they were 
summoned to disperse by beat of 
drum. Immediately up went three 
signal rockets, and the troops came 
pouring into the town, taking up 
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pre-arranged positions in all the 
open spaces and main thorough- 
fares, and then commenced the 
wanton butchery by the Czar’s 
soldiers of his unarmed defenceless 
Polish subjects, whom in. his re- 
script not three weeks before he 
had declared to be ‘ equally objects 
of his care’ with his Russian sub- 
jects. A severe punishment was 
being administered as a mark of 
fraternal affection. It is estimated 
that at least forty of his Polish 
subjects were killed or have died 
of their wounds, and several hun- 
dreds more were wounded by the 
fire of the troops. 

The reason assigned by the 
Viceroy in justification of this 
atrocious. crime is, that the people 
had pelted the troops with stones. 
This allegation we believe to be 
altogether false. As an act of 
desperation after the firing had 
commenced, a few stones might 
have been thrown; and one soldier 
was killed by a student, who, see- 
ing his fellow-student stretched 
dead by his side, rushed on his 
murderer, wrenched his bayonet 
from his musket, and stabbed him 
on the spot.* 

The real reason unquestionably 
was, that representations had been 
made to the Viceroy of the de- 
moralizing effect upon the troops 
of allowing them to be brought 
in contact with the people and ex- 
posed to their jeers and insults 
without acting; and General Me- 
linkoff, Commandant de la Place, 
had been placed in arrest for not 
having used force on the Sunday 
evening against the crowd when 
they assembled before the Society’s 
building. 


* Since the above was written we have received details from Warsaw of this 


brutal massacre. 


From one of our letters we extract the following passage :—‘ All 
testimony, too, goes to show that the massacre was pre-arranged. 


It has since 


transpired that on the Sunday night there was a kind of council of war held in the 


Castle. 


The matter was then and there debated and settled. 


I rejoice, however, to 


be able to say, for the sake of humanity, that some voices were raised against such a 


fell deed of blood. 


It is said that General Liprandi, general-in-chief of the corps 


d’armée at present stationed in Poland, was strongly opposed to it, as also the 
military governor of the town, General Paniutin. The colonel of a regiment stationed 
in the castle, when informed by the prince (Gortchakoff) on the Monday morning 
what would be required of him in the evening, refused to obey, and on retiring to his 
own quarters within the precincts of the castle shot himself.’ This letter will be 
found entire in the Z'imes of 25th April. 
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The Viceroy also was becoming 
uneasy at the news which arrived 
from the country districts of simi- 
lar demonstrations; and he had 
no doubt heard by telegraph of the 
abandonment of his post by the 
Governor of Lublin, and his sur- 
render of the administration into 
the hands of the bishop and gentry. 

The ferocity of this massacre has 
been enhanced by the seizure of the 
dead and wounded. Soldiers were 
sent through the town on the 
night of the 8th to ravish from 
mothers, wives, sisters, and friends, 
not only the bodies of their dead 
victims, but the living and in- 
nocent wounded, who were in- 
humanly hurried off as prisoners 
to the fortresses, there to linger and 
suffer unwatched by the tender care 
of their relatives, who in their turn 
are left in an agony of intolerable 
despair. It is Russian officers who 
in the nineteenth century have the 
honour of having discovered this 
exquisitely refined system of tor- 
ture. 

The first massacres of the 27th 
of February have already taken 
effect in causing demonstrations in 
Kieff, the ancient and sacred capital 
of Russia, which are reported to 
have been suppressed by a similar 
massacre of its citizens. The im- 
mediate effect of this second and 
more extensive massacre has been 
the resignation of the principal 
men in the Government of Poland, 
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including all the chief members of 
the Council of Administration, both 
Russians and Poles. Governors of 

rovinces have also resigned, and 
it yet remains to be seen what will 
be the effect in Russia itself beyond 
the Polish frontier, 

For our own part, we believe that 
these massacres will hasten events 
in Russia, and that ere long the 
Czar will regret not having taken 
the only means which were open 
to him, and which, in the temper of 
the Poles and with the credit of 
his name for ‘good intentions,’ 
would have succeeded in tran- 
quillizing the country and making 
it even loyal. These were, to have 
set aside the bureaucracy, to have 
sent for the president of the Agri- 
cultural Society, and through him 
and the committee elaborated some 
measure which would have satisfied 
the just but by no means exor- 
bitant demands of the people. If 
this vile act has been done by his 
subordinates, the Emperor may 
even now repudiate it, and by re- 
moving its perpetrators enter upon 
a conciliatory course. If not, we 
fear that his reign will be stained 
by a course of confiscations and 
banishments similar to those which 
have outraged Europe since 1831. 
It were well that he should avoid 
this sad alternative. The House of 
Romanoff has too many black spots 
in its annals to risk the addition 
of more. 
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BACK AGAIN. 
ACK again 

Comes the Swallow, twittering at our windows, 
Skimming over meadow, over mere, 
And the meadow speckles o’er with daisies, 
And white lilies spring upon the mere, 
As to woo him, as to deck with beauty, 
Fitting pathway for his dipping breast. 

Back again 
Comes the Bee, with busy vernal humming, 
Through the garden, round the scented lime ; 
And the flowers ope their painted petals, 
And the rose sighs forth her perfumed breath, 
To allure him, wearying with sweet languor, 
Clasped and clinging to her crimson heart. 

Back again 
Comes the Heron to the windy beech-tree ; 
Comes the Song-Thrush to the knotty thorn ; 
Comes the Crake with harsh voice to the brook. 
And the beech puts out her soft green leaflets, 
And the maythorn clothes herself with whiteness, 
And the thick grass rises by the brook. 

Back again 
Come into their old familiar places 


All the wanderers at sweet spring-time’s call ; 
And all nature flushes out her welcome, 
Throbbing in each vein with tremulous joy. 
All—all—all of love—love—love is telling, 
Answering life with life and love with love. 


Back again 
Thou, too, comest to our quiet village, 
Brightest, fairest of the guests of spring-tide ; 
And again thy light foot haunts our pathways, 
And again thy sweet voice thrills our pulses ; 
And our meadows, glades, and woods are dearer 
As thy presence is among them all. 

Back again 
Come, responsive to thy gentle presence, 
All the chafings, longing, and unquiet ; 
All the yearnings of the heart, when fancy, 
Gazing keenly down the winding lanes, 
Seems to see thy dress in distance waving, 
Seems to hear the music of thy voice. 

Back again 
Comes the craving, fearing some chance meeting ; 
Comes the hoping, dreading some chance greeting ; 
Comes the weary journey o’er the moorland ; 
Comes the watching o’er the walls that hold thee ; 
Comes the sad, the heavy, turning homewards, 
*Mid the shadows falling thickly round. 





IDA CONWAY. 
BY J. M. C. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HERE is a system of compen- 
sation in all human affairs. The 
balance is just. 

The heart is made to hold only a 
certain quantity of emotion. Ida 
had well, seriously, and religiously 
determined to conquer her love. 
She had concluded that it was a 
fault, and she was resolved that 
her heart should not be the harbour 
of offence ; she had admitted to her 
soul the reasonable convictions of 
her friends; and now the present 
crisis came effectively to her aid. 
For there was another abiding 
thought, another great solicitude ; 
and the strong affection of child- 
hood—the last that dies, however 
under new influences it may some- 
times fade and shrivel—asserted 
its old dominion. 

The recollection of Ernest became 


less vivid, less frequent, and it was 


attended by less emotion. Ida was 
constant in attention to the require- 
ments of convalescence, more 
pressing than those of acute illness ; 
supporting the feeble step, tempting 
the capricious appetite, yielding to 
the petulant whim; asking and 
hoping for nothing in life but this 
—that her Aunt Kitty should re- 
cover. How could she be unhappy 
if her friend, whom she had seen 
standing as it were on the very 
edge of the tomb, were given back 
to her? To Catherine Conway 
this devotion was so dear, that she 
only dreaded the change which 
might follow a positive return of 
strength ; and she wished that they 
might all three remain so at this 
quiet Wertheimburg for ever, It 
was no longer a dull solitude; it was 
the home of sympathizing hearts. 
The tuition of Antonia, in Miss 
Conway’s present condition, de- 
pended solely upon Ida; and this 
too was a salutary occupation; and 
if not perfectly happy, her mind 
grew tranquil and reasonable, ac- 
knowledging its debt of gratitude. 
Existence might go on so for very 


long, and she might not complain ; 
but a change was to come, and a 
letter from Sir Archibald summoned 
them back to Badheim. Harry 
Conway was daily expected, and 
Sir Archibald wished that Ida 
should be on the spot to welcome 
her cousin. There had beep differ- 
ences and estrangements between 
the parents, which made such a 
courtesy the more desirable. There 
was but one reply to make to this 
request ; there was no pretext for 
delay, and they must leave Wer- 
theimburg at once. 

With altered feelings the return 
to Badheim took place. There again 
were the same objects; the same 
trees, the same meadows, the same 
bright river, and the old castle 
ruin still grey upon the mountain- 
top. But the medium of sentiment 
through which all these things 
were seen was different, and the 
tints were changed ; for the tearful 
mist through which their beauty 
had been magnified had rolled 
away. Visits of congratulation 
poured in; and Ida found herself 
able to be charming, able to be 
glad of attentions which she had 
before disliked, and gratefully to 
receive felicitations upon her aunt’s 
recovery. She was proud of the 
bloom on her own cheek. She was 
yrroud of her ready smile, of her 
~~ tone ; and she said to herself, 
they cannot any of them think that 
these belong to a disappointed 
heart. The Baron, Captain War- 
burton, old Count Wertheim, 
expressed their delight at her 
appearance, Otto Briinfels called, 
and seemed especially to rejoice in 
her radiant looks, He told her 
that Ernest was absent for a few 
days at Odenberg. There was a 
slight flutter in Ida’s accents when 
she replied to that observation, 
though she said to herself that it 
must now be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to her. Carlotta Schultz and 
Madame Stein came together, and 
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joined in vociferous gladness at her 
return. Félicie hugged her and 
bantered her in the most provoking 
manner. 

‘Ma chére,’ said she, ‘you are 
come back among us to do a great 
execution. What a sparkling in 
your eyes, what a bloom on your 
cheeks; no rose-leaf powder wanted, 
it is all natural, is it not? She 
drew nearer to examine. ‘ Yes, all 
natural, that is positive ; mamma, 
Ida’s bloom is not artistic !’ 

Madame de Valincourt gave a 
scrutinizing look, 

‘True,’ said she, speaking French, 
as usual, to Ida, ‘and it is better so 
than artificial ; but still when it is 
wanted it must be put on, and very 
few women are really altogether 
able to dispense with it.’ 

‘Oh, Célestine!’ said Ida, shrink- 
ing. 

‘Why should you look shocked, 
my love? the custom has, I assure 
you, become almost universal, and 
what harm? the only harm is when 
it is badly done; rouge is like 
flattery, it isan admirable appliance 
till it is found out, and then it is a 
folly, and even a vice.’ 

‘| differ from you,’ said Ida; ‘for 
if it openly declares itself as paint, 
it may be bad taste, but it is not 
vice. Itis the fraud that consti- 
tutes the vice; and if you once 
announce it as part of your costume, 
and make it so evident that it can- 
not be doubted, then I think it is 
no more to be blamed than an 
unbecoming dress.’ 

‘By way of an example, that is 
amusing,’ said Célestine, ‘for what 
can be more blameable in a woman 
than an unbecoming costume? and 
if you paint to please, that is amia- 
ble; you take trouble, time. expense, 
to gratify the eyes of your friends ; 
it is courteous and kind, right and 
good, when you succeed. Is it not 
pleasant to have the senses agree- 
ably cheated? but a failure is 
detestable ; to lay on your colour 
thick is such an ill compliment to 
the discernment and the sentiment 
of your friends, it is revolting, it is 
an affront !’ 

‘There is nothing revolts me so 
much as dishonesty,’ said Ida, 
curtly. 
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‘Then you must be continually 
in a state of suffering,’ said Félicie, 
with a laugh, ‘for I believe there is 
no honesty in this world in general, 
and, in particular, there is none in 
our aul of Badheim.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Célestine ; 
‘ Félicie is right, my dear child, and 
life is made up of a series of trifling 
dishonesties ; it is skilful fraud, you 
know, alone that makes society plea- 
sant and easy. You would find your- 
self very soon revolted, my beautiful 
Ida, without it. But you are 
young, and it is no wonder that 
you have not thought so much as I 
have.’ 

‘She is not younger than I am, 
said Félicie. 

‘No, my dear love, but she has 
had less teaching ; that dear Aunt 
Kitty is so very simple. By the 


bye, Ida, my pretty child, you 
must really insist upon a crinoline 
for your aunt; she would look 
quite as well as another if she were 
more fashionably dressed ; but as 
it is, do you know, I have really 
heard her compared first to a lady 


in a bathing-gown, and then toa 
drowned rat. Isaid, Fie for shame! 
but it was of no use.’ 

Félicie laughed loud and long, 
and seemed hardly able to recover 
herself, 

The glow on Ida’s cheek 
deeper ; she was very angry. 

‘Who ventured to speak so of 
my Aunt Kitty? she asked. 

‘Do not be angry, my dear child, 
Such little observations make a 
great part of the entertainment of 
society, and you know they are 
quite harmless; it is nothing against 
the character.’ 

‘True,’ said Ida; ‘and I should 
have thought, for that reason, they 
were too insipid for you all here ; 
but tell me who it was that said it.’ 

‘No, my jewel, that would be too 
treacherous ; but I will tell you 
who was very much amused.’ 

‘Who? 

‘The most polished, the hand- 
somest man in Badheim—the Che- 
valier Potolski. How he laughed; 
he really has a pleasant laugh.’ 

‘He is a bad man, said Ida; 
‘and it is an honour to be the sub- 
ject of his derision.’ 
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‘A bad man,’ said Félicie, ‘is he? 
I dare say no worse than others— 
only he is so very fond of cards, 
and has a provoking habit of win- 

co > 
g. 

‘He is so handsome, so obliging, 
so entertaining, so charming,’ said 
Madame de Valincourt. ‘He un- 
derstands so admirably those small 
frauds of society which we were 
just now praising—only, do you 

ow, I sometimes think he carries 
them rather far. It is such a pity 
to spoil a good thing by exaggera- 
tion. It is a pity, for instance, to 
carry the system into his cards—it 
becomes his manners so well; but 
do you not think it is slightly in- 
discreet to win every night for a 
whole fortnight? My dear Auguste 
—my poor Auguste ; he is so sim- 
ple; but even he thinks it a little 
strange, do you know, and quite 
unpleasant.’ 

élicie pulled her mother by the 
skirt. 

‘It is time to go, mamma.” 

‘So it is. Good bye, my sweet 
Ida. I shall see you at the public 
ball to-night, and then you can 
answer my last question.’ 

‘No, Célestine; we differ too 
much on this subject. We will 
talk of something else.” 

As the Valincourts went out, Sir 
Archibald came in. He looked 
vexed. 
nm Have they been long here? said 

e. 

‘ About twenty minutes.’ 


* Ah, they are glad to have you 
back, ida?” , : 


‘So they say.’ 
‘Madame is sincerely interested 


you. 

*Yes, I think she is.’ 

‘Are you fond of them? 

‘Which of them? 

‘The ladies, of course. Auguste 
is out of the question; he is a 
blockhead—a d—d blockhead.’ 

‘Tam quite certain I am not fond 
of Auguste. Iam not quite certain 
whether I am fond of the ladies; 
but [am sure Madame is very kind 
to me.’ 

‘Yes, always kind and thought- 
ful. You must not allow yourself 
to be influenced by my good sister 
on this head; for though she is 


in 
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my sister, and a good woman, she 
is not a wise one, and if she once 
contracts an aversion she is obsti- 
nately attached to it. You have 
more sense, Ida, and I hope you 
think of Félicie as she deserves.’ 

‘T hope I do.’ 

‘She is an excellent girl—an in- 
genuous excellent girl, above hum- 
bug, without hypocrisy. She tells 
the truth and laughs,’ 

‘She often laughs,’ 

‘She is an open-hearted girl, 
and I should be glad to see you 
consort more with her and less 
with that whimsical piece of 
affectation, Count Ernest’s sister. 
Félicie thinks badly of the Coun- 
tess Dorothea.’ 

‘The Countess Dorothea is un- 
fortunate in having no mother.’ 

‘It is my belief that she will 
make that supreme ass Florian 
Geier unfortunate some day; but 
I have no concern either with him 
or her. Let them go their own 
way. The Professor at any rate 
has his merits,and therefore Félicie 
has a bookful of his attitudes. Do 
you go to the ball to-night, Ida? 

‘Yes, I believe so. Emily will 
be my chaperon.’ 

‘Very well—only do not let that 
fellow, her son, or half son, or 
step-son, or whatever he may be, 
Captain Richard, hang about you 
to the exclusion of others. He is 
a great booby. Are the Valin- 
courts going f 

*So they said.’ 

‘They are right. It is well they 
should show themselves. Auguste 
has lost heavily. But do not look 
alarmed. I have forwarded money 
to him for the present, and if he 
follows my advice he may win it 
back; only he is such a con- 
summate fool, and, like other fools 
of his kind, obstinate. Do you 
know, Ida, I believe your cousin 
Harry will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘Do you, really? I think I was 
not more than fifteen when we were 
last together.’ 

‘True; it is different now—quite 
different now. He is my heir, Ida; 
he is my heir.’ 

Ida saw her father’s lips com- 
pressed and his brow contracted. 
It was the old look that she knew 
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so well; and he sat down gloomily 
by the window, repeating to him- 
self, 

‘My heir—yes, he is my heir! 
different—quite different.’ 

Ida, with an impulse that she 
was unable to resist, went to him, 
and softly kissed him. Hetook no 
notice of her caress; but he said 
presently, 

‘Well, we must receive him 
kindly. Tell your Aunt Kitty she 
must receive him kindly. [ am 
going out now, but I shall probably 
be at the salle to-night.’ 

He left the room, leaving Ida 
astonished at the amount of con- 
fidence and kindness he had shown 
her. He had not talked for so 
long to her since Reginald’s death. 
It was a thing to be proud of ; this 
is the reward of froward men; 
the most distant sign in them 
of an approach to humanity is 
accepted as an act of grace. The 
anticipation of Harry Conway’sarri- 
val was a subject of new interest 
to Ida. She could look forward 
to it; she could imagine a possible 
friendship ; she could wonder what 
he would be like; she could picture 
to herself a sympathy, which she 
wanted. There was a blank in her 
heart; a new affection might re- 
lieve that sense of emptiness which 
was so uncomfortable. What 
was Harry like? She remembered 
a countenance—a figure not unlike 
her brother’s; and Reginald used 
often to regret their parents’ dis- 
agreement and their own con- 
sequent separation, Would her 
father incline kindly to him now? 
Would Harry be able to interpose 
between Madame de Valincourt’s 
intentions and Sir Archibald? At 
any rateshe was glad he was coming. 
At the ball that night Richard 
Warburton entered upon the sub- 
ject with her. 

‘Do you expect your cousin, 
Mr. Conway, to-morrow?’ he 
asked, 

‘My father does.’ 

‘What is he like? 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘ Have you never seen him? 

‘Yes; but he was only sixteen 
then.’ 

‘Are you glad he is coming? 
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*T hope to be glad when I know 
him.’ 
‘He will certainly be glad to 


know you.’ 


‘I shall do my best to make him 


80. 
‘7 am very glad he comes.’ 
‘Why? 


‘Because he is an Englishman, 
and I am tired of the sight of 
puckered trousers and dirty beards.” 

‘Then Iam afraid you will be 
disappointed, for I am almost. cer- 
tain he wears a beard, though I 
hope not a dirty one; and as he 
has been some time abroad, I think 
it is most probable that his trousers 
are puckered.’ 

‘Well, that may be; but at any 
rate he is neither a bowing baron 
nor a ceremonious count, nor @ 
hairy Herr Professor, and he will 
speak good hearty English without 
a foreign accent.’ 

‘T donot suspect him of a foreign 
accent; but whether his English 
will be hearty I cannot tell.’ 

*‘ Any English seems hearty to me 
that is not Germanized; and he 
will come straight up to one and 
shake hands honestly without ten 
profound prostrations beforehand, 
and without ever threatening a 
salute on one’s cheek.’ 

‘It is quite certain, I admit, that 
he will not affront you in that way; 
but has any German ever done it to 
you? 

‘Not done it, only tried. Do not 
ask me who—it is disgusting. 
How I hate to see the slobbering 
fools meeting in the salle. Think 
of that coxcomb Preddeliss making 
an effort through his moustache to 
kiss the old Baron on the cheek— 
old Entzberg. It made me sick ; 
but the Baron took it quite 
coolly.’ s 

‘Why do you stay here, Captain 
Warburton? Why remain among 
people whom you hate so much? 

‘T cannot tell, Miss Conway—L 
cannot tell ; out of perversity, per- 
haps, for there seems no other 
reason. I sometimes wonder at it 
myself; but it is perhaps for the 
sake of some whom I love. You 
know love conquers hate. You see 
the place agrees so well with Emily, 
and she likes it; and she is able to 
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be of use too. She has been of use 
to you.’ 

‘Oh, yes, of so much use, Thank 
you, Captain Warburton. Indeed 
I cannot part with her; but still, 
can yeu never leave her ? 

‘Ido not care to leave her at 
wesent; the time may come, [ 
loa thought so sometimes, by and 
bye. I might exchange my regi- 
ment for one going to India; it 
is not impossible ; but not just yet 
—no. I shall wait a little. Should 
you, Miss Conway—should you 
advise me to go out to India? 

‘No; for I am sure it is best 
never to advise anybody ; and lam 
younger than you, so you must be 
much better able to judge for 
yourself.’ 

She would not reply to Captain 
Warburton’s observations in the 
spirit he desired, and he rose and 
left her; this evening began in 
despondency with him, but before 
the end hope as strong might come, 
for it was much more easy to en- 
courage than to depress him. 

Dorothea came to occupy the 
chair he left vacant. She looked 
in Ida’s face with her sweetest look, 
and took her hand and fondled it. 

‘Ida-chen! you bright Ida- 
chen! you happy child; all your 
colour has come back, and all your 
spirit. It is true that you might 
act the spirit, as I well know— 
too well—but the colour could not 
be forced, and I see it is your own. 
Ah! happy Ida! you have com- 
muned with solitude and everlast- 
ing nature ; you have plunged into 
her depths, her holy, secret, and 
eternal depths, and you have found 
there, aia the unravelling of 
life’s most sacred mystery, and the 
end of the soul’s great perplexities. 
You have learned the true religion 
of the heart ; you have discovered 
the well of truth, and you have 
drunk of her crystal drops. Ida, 
you are to be envied. All those 
are to be envied who learn to win 
that greatest triumph of poor, per- 
plexed humanity, the triumph 
over themselves.’ 

‘Dorothea! how you talk.’ 

‘Ah! it seems but talk to you; 
this overflowing of the great, strug- 
gling, moving, eternally moving 
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tide within; you English are a 
tranquil people, and the tide with 
you is for ever at an ebb; the tem- 
erature of the blood is thirty 
<a freezing.’ 

‘Do you think so, Dorothea? I 
do not feel myself so cold.’ 

*You are less so than most, in- 
deed, I believe you mount some- 
times perhaps up to the freezing 
point, but that is the most you 
can do, being an Englishwoman.’ 

‘Well, if I do the most I can, no 
more can be desired, But, Doro- 
thea, I could desire to see more 
colour in your face; you are pale 
—pale—but you are good. I have 
seen that you are good ; I saw to- 
night how you kept away from the 
Chevalier. Yes, the distant bow 
was not lost upon me, and I have 
observed that you have not once 
danced together. Oh! I love you 
again, Dorothea, so much, you are 
again my dear sister. Do not be 
afraid—how tightly you grasp my 
hand; do not shake so, there is 
nothing to be afraid of now; he 
cannot hurt you, no one can hurt 

ou when you are true to yourself. 

fou will be happy once more, 
and you will look back on this 
trouble merely as on a bad dream. 
Oh, my friend, it is so comfortable 
to wake from a bad dream.’ 

‘Stop, Ida, stop,’ cried Dorothea, 
in tones that betrayed anguish ; 
‘say no more, unless you wish to 
kill me.’ 

‘Dorothea ! J wish to kill you? 

‘You do not, Ida, I know you 
do not, and yet your words sting 
my heart ; it might be kinder to 
wish me dead, it might be very 
kind to go on tormenting me 
till life could no longer hold 
out against torture— when the 
soul is so oppressed—when the 
threads of existence are so tangled, 
so difficult to unravel, then it 
might be better to cut them sharply 
asunder, It is well for those, Ida, 
who have a well-lighted path to 
follow ; it is bitter to find the way 
through storm and darkness.’ 

‘It will not long be bitter to 
you, Dorothea ; not long dark, now 
that you have made your con- 
science clear.’ 

‘Oh! Ida, if you love me, leave 
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this subject. I have done all I 
could—leave it—there is the Baron 
with his eyes fixed on me, and on 
you; talk of something else, talk of 
Ernest. Ernest, you must know, 
is altered, he is looking ill, there is I 
am sure some great agitation going 
on at the palace. The Countess 
Rosenberg has twice quarrelled 
with him, and the Grand-Duchess 
is sulky with her, will not even in- 
vite her to her apartments, this is 
because Rosalie will not consent to 
have the wedding day fixed; for 
you know the Grand-Duchess is 
extremely anxious to be rid of her. 
The Grand-Duke is angry, too, and 
my father is seriously annoyed.’ 
Ida was resolved to show her in- 
disposition to listen to this theme, 
and she rose from herseatand joined 
Emily Warburton. Captain War- 
burton pressed her to waltz with 
him, and she consented. What- 


ever his after fate might be, he en- 
joyed during the period that this 
waltz lasted, the taste of supreme 
happiness ; he proposed when that 
dizzy joy was over to stroll into the 
salle just to see what was going on. 

‘I thought you hated to see the 


Germans there? said Ida. 

‘I do; but then hate is interest- 
ing, it is second only to love, and | 
like hating them; will you not 
hate them with me? 

‘No. I do hate their pastime, 
but not themselves,’ said Ida. 

While they were speaking they 
were advancing towards the salle, 
and now they stood at the open 
door, looking upon the table. 
Among the crowd of figures there, 
of men, women, and even children, 
of rank, fashion, respectability, and 
beauty, of poverty, age, disre- 
spectability, and hideousness, Ida 
at once discerned the two most in- 
teresting to her. Sir Archibald 
stood behind the chair of Auguste 
de Valincourt, apparently regu- 
lating his play, with an expression 
of contempt and determination on 
his face while he did so, which was 
entertaining to some of the by- 
standers, and might have been so 
to Ida herself but for the subject 
for regret which she found even in 
her father’s power over the man. 
That power must consist in pecu- 
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niary obligation, for Sir Archibald 
described Auguste correctly when 
he called him a consummate fool, 
and as obstinate as most of his 
class. With greater pain Ida saw 
that Madame de Valincourt was 
also seated at the table, and was 
also playing ; this was her first ap- 
pearance there, would it be her 
last ? 

Captain Warburton observed her. 

‘Well, said he, ‘this beats even 
my expectation of Madame. I never 
thought she would come to this, 
though, to be sure, when once a 
woman takes to rougeing, one may 
just as well expect her to gamble 
or to do anything else.’ 

‘The two things are very diffe- 
rent,’ said Ida. 

‘Both are very wrong,’ said the 
Captain. 

‘Yes,’ said Ida, for she knew 
Richard’s style in arguing a sub- 
ject too well to attempt to reason 
with him. 

‘I do declare, cried Richard, as 
he looked along the table, ‘there 
is your musical lady, there is Ma- 
dame Stein. What ashame; what 
a disgrace. She has packed her 
children to bed, and locked them 
up safe, I suppose, and come out to 
lay. You must have no more 
Cones from her, Miss Conway, it 
is disgusting.’ 

‘Oh?! exclaimed Ida, ‘it is true ; 
how dreadful if she should lose. 
She can ill afford it, I know; lL 
know that already they have once 
been delivered from a frightful 
sition, Go to her, Captain War- 

urton, go with a message from 
me, and tell her to leave off.’ 

‘If you order me I will; but 
look, there is the Baron exhorting 
her.’ 

Baron Entzberg, who had just 
left the ball-room for the salle, 
had immediately on his entrance 
detected Madame Stein, and he 
went to remonstrate with her in 
his own way, addressing her, of 
course, in German. 

‘Good heavens! Madame Stein, 
what are you about here? Are 
your children all safe? Why do 
you risk the money you have 
made? What is the fun compared 
with the toil? Have you not cried 
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for your husband’s losses, and 
must you add your own to them? 
My God! will you disgrace my re- 
commendations? 

‘But I am winning to-night, 
Baron, excellent Baron.’ 

‘Then leave off before you lose, 
Come away, or I shall tell of you 
to Count Ernest and Miss Ida Con- 
way.’ 

With a strange emotion Ida 
heard her name joined with Count 
Ernest’s, and so joined with such a 
sympathy attributed to them: were 
they then the only two individuals 
of that society who would feel for 
the troubles of the poor music mis- 
tress? Even now that their hearts 
were divided, did the same senti- 
ment occupy both, and were their 
spirits forced to acknowledge some- 
thing of kindred? Richard saw 
her momentary abstraction, but 
not yet quick at catching the sound 
of the German, he was innocent of 
the cause, and perhaps even had 
he understood the sentence, he 
would not have understood her 
sensation. The attention of both, 
however, was now arrested by a 
new excitement at the table. That 
unfortunate young Frenchman, 
Prés de Lys, rose from his seat, 
struck his hand down violently on 
the table, uttered a strong impre- 
cation on the bank, on the cards, 
on the company, on himself, and 
on the ee German nation, in- 
voked curses on everything and 
everybody, but most on M. 
Dupuis the undertaker of the con- 
cern, strode furiously across the 
room to the door which opened on 
the promenade, and disappeared 
among the shadows of the night. 

* Poor devil !’ said Potolski, look- 
ing after him with a smile, ‘he 
has lost all his money, and he has 
not learnt how to bear it; he is 
less accomplished than we are, M. 
de Valincourt’ (looking across the 
table at Auguste). 

‘It is time for you to move,’ said 
Sir Archibald, laying his hand on 
Auguste’s shoulder; ‘you have 
won this time, and you shall not 
try any fresh chances to-night.’ 

Auguste rose to go submissively, 
and Célestine, on a look from Sir 
Archibald, also left the table. As 
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they passed near Ida, she heard 
her father say to Célestine, 

‘Now, my dear madame, I do 
not intend that, if you do play 
again, you shall ever risk anything 
beyond a trinket of the smallest 
possible value. Nothing of higher 
price than your marriage ring.’ 

Ida thought that the smile with 
which Célestine replied to this ob- 
servation was forced. 

The sound of an_ altercation 
between the Baron and the Secre- 
tary now reached them. The Baron 
insisted that the Secretary ought 
not to have suffered the young 
Frenchman to leave the salle in 
such a condition. 

‘My God!’ said he, ‘ you should 
have closed the door against him. 
Do you wish his life destroyed? 
Do you not remember that he has 
once threatened suicide already ? 

‘Yes; and that is why I have no 
apprehension ; he did not mean it 
amg and he will not do it now. 
No, [ shall not frank him again to 
Paris, do not fear, Baron. 1 know 
my business ; and we have never 
had a suicide at Badheim.’ 

The Baron laughed. ‘That is 
true, said he, ‘and you must 
excuse my discourtesy ; but I was 
really taken in, I was alarmed.’ 

‘Yes, your heart is too tender,’ 
said the Secretary; and they 
parted with mutual compliments. 

‘Let us go back to Emily,’ said 
Ida; ‘I am sick of this scene.’ 

On her return to the ball-room, 
she saw with pleasure that Doro- 
thea was waltzing with Florian 
Geier; not, that it looked like a 
pleasant waltz, for the Professor, 
with his arms so stiff that they 
might be made of wood ill-jointed, 
his spectacles projecting on his nose 
and dancing up and down on it, his 
steps lagging always a little behind 
the measure of the dance, and 
his air of laborious effort, could 
not suggest any idea of enjoyment; 
and the Countess moved without 
animation, white, and _spiritless. 
But Ida rejoiced to find Potolski 
keeping aloof the whole evening. 
He had evidently been dismissed, 
and it was well, for he was an 
unprincipled, bad man; Florian, 
however ungainly, and however 
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tedious, had many excellent quali- 
ties, and an unimpeachable cha- 
racter ; and through the mist of his 
metaphysical folly there were to be 
discerned excellent purposes and 
fine aspirations, such as Dorothea 
had once regarded with enthusiasm, 
and such as she might turn to 
again when the temporary influence 
of the Pole’s superior grace, of 
his wit and of his satire, was with- 
drawn. Ida waited till the turn of 
the waltz brought them to the place 
where she stood, and then she caught 
hold of her friend’s hand and pressed 
it cordially. It was cold and pas- 
sive, and the Countess seemed to 
shrink from tenderness, 

‘Good bye, Ida,’ said she, ‘I must 
finish this dance; I must go on 
dancing, and you must not inter- 
rupt me,’ 

‘Good night,’ said Ida, ‘only do 
not exhaust yourself; God bless 

ou!’ 

The Countess, without any reply, 
turned round again with Florian in 
the dance, painfully, strenuously, 
as if condemned to work out some 
act of penal servitude. 

The night was fine, and the 
Conway party walked home, Baron 
Entzberg accompanying them. 

‘Ach, Gott! Miss Ida,’ said he, 
as they parted at the door, ‘shall 
to-morrow’s day bring for me again 
arival? Mon Dieu! shall you be 
so engulphed in your new coming 
cousin to forget your poor old ex- 
chamberlain, D’Entzberg ?” 

‘Oh, no! Harry and you are to 
be great friends,’ 

‘But perhaps he shall, like my 
Captain here, so hate my nation.’ 

‘I shall not allow him to hate 
you.’ 

‘Come, shake hands, Baron,’ said 
the Captain, ‘and good night ; you 
know we are very good friends, 
and I cannot at all understand 
why you or anyone else should be 
afraid of Mr. Conway.’ 

Nevertheless, the Baron’s light 
words made an impression; and 
Richard went to bed not without a 
touch of uneasiness. 

Ida had many meditations before 
she slept. She turned over all the 
events of the evening. It was her 
first appearance in public since the 
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hunt, and how different she felt. 
Ernest had not been present, and 
yet she had been able to feel 
pleasure. When they next met it 
was to be with indifference, and she 
could anticipate the meeting with- 
out any sharp pangs. Her mind 
had then escaped from its imprison- 
ment, the fetters were lifted off, 
freedom was restored, the thought 
was released from its narrow cell 
to pass into open day; but the 
captive newly liberated after long 
detention, cannot triumph alto- 
gether as he expects, the light is 
blinding, the space is perplexing 
the vigour of action is impaire 

by disease, he is oppressed with 
his liberty, and he knows neither 
how nor where to turn his steps, 
nor what he shall do next. So it 
seemed now with Ida’s heart, and 
the Baron’s random talk bringing 
back the familiar image again into 
the presence of her thoughts, had 
its secret allurement for her, but 
she broke it by her prayer, and it 
held no place in her dreams. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Madame de Valincourt was un- 
easy ; she saw the possibility of 
Sir Archibald eluding her grasp, 
she saw it at the very moment 
when her scheme had approached 
its fruition, and when its success 
had become most important to 
her. Auguste’s debts were heavy, 
and so were her own; the system 
of credit could hardly be ex- 
pected to go on much longer, and 
the name of the English Baronet, 
with an exaggerated reputation of 
wealth, was even now continually 
made use of to procure delays. To 
satisfy some of the creditors, Sir 
Archibald had already forwarded 
sums which he said that he parted 
with at considerable inconvenience 
to himself, and since he had made 
this loan his manner had become 
less cordial and more cynical. It 
was true that he did not desert 
their society, for it still amused 
him, but to Félicie’s affectionate 
naivetés he frequently replied with 
ironical jests, and he made com- 
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ments that were not always agree- 
able upon the artifices of her toilet. 

The expectation of Harry Con- 
ways arrival seemed to interest 
him, and Célestine viewed with 
jealousy any subject that withdrew 
his interest from the Maison Kiihn. 
Howshouldshewinit back if she saw 
it really sliding from her? Should 
Félicie try the favourite scheme of 
jealousy, and open a flirtation with 
Harry Conway? It was a good 
idea, and after all, if it were pos- 
sible to secure Harry himself, that 
would be the better game. He was 
the heir apparent to Hollybrook, 
and he had the merit of youth on 
his side ; the only danger would be 
that Sir Archibald, with the idea 
of marriage in his head, might 
then turn to some other woman, 
and so cheat all their expectations. 
Ida was in the way. Since the 
Grand-Duchess had expressed an 
admiration for her, and an inte- 
rest about her, Sir Archibald had 
thought too much of his daughter. 
It was, then, time for Ida to 
marry, and therefore it was desir- 
able to understand Ernest’s real 
intention, to sound him, and, if 
necessary, to give him some useful 
hints. 

With this view, Madame de 
Valincourt had of late cajoled him 
into her society, from which he 
used to hold himself somewhat 
aloof. She had, with her utmost 
sweetness and innocence, let drop 
chance words in Ida’s praise, which 
he heard and which attracted him. 
She had spoken of her accomplish- 
ments, of her feminine grace, of 
her beauty, of her lively spirit, and 
of her gentle tenderness. She had 
wondered who could be the happy 
man to win her. She had sug- 
gested that there was some trouble 
weighing on her mind, and had, 
with her ingenuous smile, wondered 
whether it was Captain Warbur- 
ton’s too constant and too appa- 
rent devotion that annoyed her. 
Count Ernest listened to her ; it 
was all she wanted ; he even ac- 
cepted one or two invitations to 
her house, and before he went 
away for a three days’ absence to 
Odenberg, he called to take leave 
of her; he called again imme- 
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diately upon his return; it was 
what she expected. Félicie saw 
his approach along the promenade 
from her favourite station, the tall 
window of their sitting-room, which 
looked out on all the gaiety of 
Badheim, and gave due notice. 
Madame de Valincourt immedi- 
ately suggested to Potolski, who 
was flirting with her daughter and 
herself alternately, that he would 
find this a pleasant opportunity for 
enjoying his cigar out of doors, 
and he was ready to take the hint. 

‘You are, as usual, right, Ma- 
dame,’ said he, ‘and it is true that 
Count Ernest has not that delight 
in my company which distinguishes 
men of better taste.’ 

‘You men are all so frightfully 
jealous, said Félicie ; ‘that is why 
you hate each other.’ 

‘And you should really pity 
Count Ernest, said Célestine, ‘ for 
he was thought a handsome man 
at Badheim, Chevalier, till you 
made your appearance.’ 

‘He has never forgiven you our 
day at Lichtenthal, I believe, said 
Félicie ; ‘it must be very trying, 
you know, to pull one’s rival up 
out of the water, and I shall never 
forget his face.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Potolski, smiling. 

‘Then, too,’ said Célestine, ‘ the 
Grand-Duke has praised your fiute 
almost as much as Ida Conway’s 
singing, and what young man on 
his promotion can bear a Grand- 
Duke's praise lavished on another? 
But do not we women set you an 
example? There are Félicie, Ida, 
and the Countess Dorothea (the 
last, to my thinking, I assure you, 
the prettiest of the three) all on 
most affectionate terms ; they never 
speak of each other but in the 
warmest praise, perhaps you might 
even say exaggerated praise.’ 

Madame de Valincourt, when she 
spoke of the countess, looked hard 
at Potolski, but he only smiled 
again, pleasantly, and saying what 
it was intended that he should say, 
‘Madame de Valincourt’ has no 
cause to be jealous of any one, nor 
is it possible to exaggerate in 
speaking her praise,’ he made his 
parting bows. 

He met Ernest coming up the 
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stairs, and with determined 
courtesy lifted his hat to him. 
Ernest passed him without notice 
of any ind, and was unconscious 
of the look of triumph that the 
Pole turned upon his receding 
figure before he left the house. 

Célestine received the young 
Count with her most graceful cor- 
diality, and talked of the Conways 
just at the right moment, and just 
in the right way, finally announc- 
ing that she was even then going 
on to pay them a visit, and would 
Count Ernest think it too much 
trouble to escort her? They set 
out together, 

They found the Conway party at 
home. Sir Archibald was actually 
sitting with his sister and daughter, 
and both the Warburtons were 
withthem. Ernest’s face and man- 
ner betrayed considerable emotion 
when he addressed Ida, but she 
received him with polite serenity ; 
a serenity and a politeness of which 
she had reason to be proud. Ma- 
dame de Valincourt found Sir 
Archibald less attentive than usual ; 
he was thinking about the arrivals 
of the trains from S—, and he even 
called Richard Warburton to him 
to consult over the timetables. It 
appeared that Harry must soon be 
here, the train was already due; it 
might no doubt be half an hour 
late, but Harry must soon be here. 
Before he had ended his sentence, 
the door was flung wide open by 
Eugénie, who had been wandering 
about the house all day in a state 
of expectation, and Harry Conway 
entered. Not since the day of 
Reginald’s death had Sir Archi- 
bald’s face shown so much feeling 
as it now exhibited. His sparkling 
dark eyes fastened an eager, greedy 
glance upon this new comer. And 
ida—Ida, who had met Ernest just 
now so coldly, so tranquilly—lost 
her self-possession while she ad- 
vanced to meet her cousin ; she shook 
all over, and the lips that should 
have accosted him were closed and 
pale. At the same moment, the 
father and daughter extended their 
hands to receive his, and he gave 
one to each. One thought over- 
came them both ; it was his strong 
likeness to Reginald ; and Ida leant 
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her head against her father’s 
shoulder and whispered that dear 
name. She was not this time to be 
yushed away ; she was not now to 

e reproved, Sir Archibald, with 
a passionate action, drew them both 
closer to him ; his heart was opened 
to its lost affection ; he pressed very 
hard the hand that Harry had given 
him. Their visitors feeling them- 
selves in the way, withdrew with a 
silent salutation to Aunt Kitty, but 
they had seen enough to know that 
Harry was to become an object of 
extraordinary interest. It was 
now Aunt Kitty’s turn; and she 
clasped Harry in a tight embrace, 
only at intervals relaxing her hold 
to draw back a few paces for a 
fuller contemplation of his features. 
Her tears were troublesome, coming 
up into her eyes to confuse her 
sight, just then when its value was 
so great to her. She used the long 
disused name by mistake, and 
called her nephew Reginald, and 
her own dear boy. 

Harry heartily returned these 
warm welcomes. His fine face 
glowed with animation; he had 
been wandering abroad among 
strangers, and the sense of this 
family affection was pleasant to 
him, He was an only child; he 
had often wished for ties closer 
than a boy’s friendships can sup- 
ply; he had often lamented the 
estrangement of the two families, 
and he had a recollection of Ida 
which made him sometimes think 
how happy her brother must be. 
He was dane generous, and 


manly ; he was such a specimen of 
an Englishman as it was gratifying 
to Captain Warburton’s taste to 


look at. He was physically and 
mentally robust ; he was a sports- 
man without slang, an only son 
without conceit; he was remark- 
able for his personal beauty, and 
he did not seem to know it. The 
frank, cheerful simplicity of his 
manner, the full clear tone of his 
voice, the cordiality of his smile 
brought Reginald back in actual 
life to those who cherished his 
shadow in thought, as the imperfect 
representation of a perfect being, 
Had thetwo been side by side, the re- 
semblance might not have appeared 
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so great ; but the imagination was 
roused, and discovered with fond 
delight some trace of likeness in 
every detail. It seemed impossible 
to make enough of him ; Sir Archi- 
bald scarcely withdrew his eyes 
fromhim. Aunt Kitty was making 
continual small arrangements for 
his comfort. A new prospect for 
the future happiness of her young 
lady ‘opened out to the ardent 
affection of the faithful Eugénie, 
and she became lost in a world of 
conjecture into which perhaps some 
of Aunt Kitty's thoughts also 
strayed ; for more than once their 
eyes met when looking lovingly on 
the cousins as they sat side by side 
conversing with eager interest. 

Harry described hismany travels, 
his life in Germany, his expeditions 
into Styria after bear hunts, his 
rifle practice in Switzerland, his 
adventures, his perils, his successes, 
Captain Warburton wondered how 
he could persuade himself to 
join in sports with Germans. 
Harry replied with descriptions 
of the skill and daring of his 
companions; and mentioned one 
or two famous shots who could not 
be surpassed by any Englishman. 

‘IT see you doubt me, Warburton,’ 
said he, ‘and I know only one way 
of convincing you; I beg for the 
honour of your company in my next 
excursion.’ 

‘But you must not have any 
more excursions,’ said Aunt Kitty ; 
‘these bear hunts and wild sports 
are dangerous ; we cannot let you 
expose yourself to danger. You 
must sit down quietly with us all 
at Hollybrook.’ 

A cloud passed over Ida’s face, 
and she sighed. 

Sir Archibald said harshly, ‘I do 
not know when that will be, 
Catherine, but probably not just 
yet ; and bit his lips, and frowned. 

Harry requested to be taken to 
see all the wonders of Badheim, 

‘ All the wonders of Badheim are 
represented by the ruins of the old 
castle, said Richard, ‘and the salle 
de jeu, Which will you have ?’ 

‘The ruins; for ruin is better 
than ruination. Do you know, 
Ida, when f was at W—, I played 
at the public table, won tool, in 
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one night, decamped the next 
morning, and never staked so much 
as a kreutzer again.’ 

‘That was well done,’ said Ida. 
*T am glad you won, Harry, and I 
am glad you left off playing.’ 

‘And 1am very led, Ida, that 
you approve of me.’ 

Captain Warburton, not caring 
to see this dialogue prolonged, 
observed to them that it was time 
to be going; and accordingly Ida 
ran to put on her hat, and the 
gentlemen went out to wait for her 
in the garden. 

The way to the old castle took 
them across the poraeen, which 
seemed unusually thronged and 
full of excitement. There were 
groups of loungers collecting about 
the portico of the salle, gradually 
accumulating into a crowd; and 
Baron Entzberg’s voice was heard 
ringing through them, indicating 
that he was a central figure, though 
his dimensions being small, he was 
screened from the sight by the 
ladies, all flounced and crinolined, 
who surrounded him. 

A natural impulse drew the 
Conways to the spot to see what 
was going on, and the name of 
Prés de Lys, spoken by many differ- 
ent voices and accents, German, 
French, and English, reached their 
ears, Carlotta Schultz emerged 
from the assemblage. 

‘What is all the noise about, 
ma’mselle?’ questioned Richard. 

‘Ah, my dear Captain, it is so 
distressing,’ she replied, in English, 
‘it is enough to grieve for, it is a 
great pain, it is a heart sorrow. 
Poor young man, he has lost all 
his brains.’ 

‘Good God! what!—blown his 
brains out? 

‘No, my Captain, no. He has 
not blown them, but they have 
flown; he remains, but they are 
gone—they can come back never- 
more.” 

‘ Well, said Richard, ‘there were 
few enough of them to go—an easy 
conveyance—a quick march !’ 

‘A sad story!’ said Madame 
Stein, joining the Conways; ‘so 


‘young, and his life so quite a ruin, 
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‘The Baron,’ interrupted Car- 
lotta, always jealous of Madame 
Stein’s communications, navurally 
quicker and more voluble, and now 
accelerating her accustomed speed, 
‘the Baron has suspected a thing ; 
he could see him leave our salle 
last night, and he has had his tre- 

idations. His heart has gone, 

ang! He has been to his house, 
then, on the early day, and he has 
found his landlord in great heart 

alpitations, for this young man 
had gone out at three o’clock on 
the morning and not come back, 
The Baron has gone to look for 
him, you see, he knew so well his 
favourite walks, He is so observ- 
ing, and he has found him out, but 
all in distraction. M. d’Entzberg 
is stout, is altogether brave, for this 
poor young man had his pistols 
with him and lifted them up at the 
Baron’s nose; but his Excellency 
has held his nose to the highest 
degree still, and has commanded 
the situation by his noble atti- 
tude.’ 

‘But he must not be called Ex- 
cellency, said Madame Stein, cut- 
ting in sharply. 


“Tt is courtesy,’ replied Carlotta, 
‘and I often hear the Count Wer- 
theim call him Excellency.’ 

‘He is no more a State officer ; 
you know, Miss Ida, he holds no 
more a place in the Duke’s closet ; 
he is only a plain Baron.’ 


‘Ah! the Duke’s closet is a 
wrong phrase,’ retorted Carlotta, 
‘is it not, Miss Ida? but I know, 1 
know—it is true he is no more a 
cupboard minister, It is courtesy, 
however, to call him Excellency, 
and the Count Ernest often ad- 
dresses him so.’ 

‘You may call anybody, of course, 
excellent who deserves it, said 
Richard ; ‘in his own way I dare- 
say he does ; and here he is.’ 

The Baron joined them, 

‘Mein Gott! it is my so adored 
child. Ach, Miss Ida, but your 
tender heart shall be sorry. See, 
our poor young dandy, our polite 
young friend, Prés de Lys, has no 
more wits—his poor little slim wits 
have divide from him in a life 
separation, in a divorce & mensa et 
toro, L fear, Mon Dieu! but he is 
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white ; his eyes are turned upstairs 

—he stares right out at me; he 

wags all over, ze poor child !—what 

- a trembling, what for an ague 
t! 

‘ Has he, then, really gone mad? 
asked Ida. Poor creature — poor 
creature! Do tell me, dear Baron, 
the whole story as quickly as you 
can, for my father and Harry are 
impatient to go on.’ 

‘Ach, Lord Harry!—but you 
shall present me to Lord Harry. 
Well, but I shall tell you first my 
history. Prés de Lys has his illu- 
sion ; he is delude: he believe he 
is possess gross sums at his pocket 
—infinite vast treasures; and we 
here shall all be robbers to try to 

lunder him. He has so fight his 
andlord. Du himmel! but Ihave 
taken ze load out of his pistols. It 
is his great loss last night !’ 

‘He is very mad indeed, Miss 
Conway,’ said Potolski, whose Eng- 
lish, correct and fluent, made a 
great contrast to that of the pre- 
ceding speaker, and who now ap- 
proached Ida after a courteous 
salutation ; ‘ positively he takes me 
for a thief. As soon as he saw me 
he levelled a pistol at my head 
and if he had had the wit to pull 
the trigger I might not have been 
here to tell you the fact ; but the 
incoherent fool no sooner held the 
pistol up than he flung it down 
again and sprang upon my throat! 
He called me bad names—he said 
I was the maudit capitaine of a 
band of brigands, and he swore that 
Ishould not touch one thaler of 
the enormous hordes his pockets 
concealed, the covetous dog! What- 
ever force his brains have lost his 
hands have gained, for the mark of 
his fingers is still upon my neck, 
TI suspect, at Paris, in his senses, he 
has practised garotting, for he 
clearly knows very well ‘how to do 
it now. lassure you I was faint 
after the attack ; my shirt collars 
were completely destroyed, but, 
thanks to the interference of the 
Baron here, and of our excellent 
friend, the Herr Professor Florian 
Geier—for it took two men to hold 
him—my life was not; and now 
that I have changed my dress I am 
quite myself again,’ 
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Ida thought what a pity that 
was; and she now observed that 
Madame de Valincourt’s eyes were 
fastened upon the Pole while he 
spoke with a singular bitter ex- 
pression. While the general gossip 
was going on, she had once or twice 
directed an anxious, nervous glance 
at her husband ; she had appeared 
disagreeably moved ; and that was 
a remarkable event, for she was 
rarely guilty of any emotion but 
such as she thought it graceful to 
induce for drawing-room  exhi- 
bition. It must be some deep-sunk 
fear that was undermining her self- 
possession. 

Félicie, on the other hand, ap- 
peared wonderfully diverted by the 
Chevalier’s adventure, and began 
to whisper to Sir Archibald— 

* He has once escaped drowning,’ 
said she, ‘and once garotting ; 
what is his end to be ? 

‘Garotting is not hanging, Sir 
Archibald drily replied. 

‘Come away now,’ said Harry to 
Ida; ‘there is no more to learn 
here ; let us see what the old ruins 
have to tell us.’ 

The Baron insisted on an intro- 
duction. 

‘Ach! Lord Harry, are you not 
for me also a novel relation, a new 

arent f—it was a peculiarity in the 

neat language that, if he set one 
word right, he restored the balance 
by putting the next in succession 
wrong ; so, when he altered novel 
to new, he at the same time 
changed relation for parent,—‘for 
have I not called Miss Ida my 
child? Mon Dieu! you shall for- 
give me if I love her so infinite, for 
i cannot resist.’ 

Harry shook hands with him. 

‘I am not disposed to quarrel 
with you on that account, Baron 
Entzberg. Will you come with us 
to the castle? 

‘Mein Gott! it is my regret, but 
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TI must not. See, I have no time to 
lose, for I must despatch our sad 
event by post to ze Prés de Lys’ 
grandpére. I must watch on our 
young Prés de Lys ; he must have 
his comforts ; his landlord shall not 
keep him, perhaps ; he has object, so 
Ishall take him up tomy ownrooms, 
Maison Kiihn. You see up so—high 
up, my windows, Herr Kiihn shall 
not dare to say no to me. Mein 
Gott! can you see Arno! Arno, 
Arno, you bad child! Ach! he is 
hide under Mademoiselle Félicie’s 
petticoats ; he has his excuse—he 
is shiver; he is cold. He must 
have his glass wine.’ 

The dog was extricated ; a hand- 
kerchief was tied to his collar, and 
he was led away, between re- 
proaches and endearments, by his 
master. 

Harry thought they might now 
move on ; his impatience of deten- 
tion, by a certain law of human 
nature, increased as the prospect 
of escape drew closer, and he whis- 
pa to Ida to lose no more time ; 

ut it was useless, for the Herr 

Professor Florian Geier and Mr. 
Orme now came up with their salu- 
tations. 

‘We must give way to fate, Ida 
murmured, ‘and fate comes heavily 
when he advances in the shape of 
the Professor.’ 

Harry only needed one glance at 
Florian while he made his laboured 
greetings, to confess the truth of 
this observation. There was a 
settled composure sitting upon 
every feature, he stood steadily in 
front of Ida, he fixed his spectacles 
in a comfortable position, he stroked 
his beard ee Eny, and he 
prepared himself for a harangue. 
It was a calamity which Harry 
bowed himself to with that pious 
submission which every sensible 
man assumes under the inevitable 
decree of destiny. 
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SOLDIERS AND THEIR SCIENCE.* 


MELANCHOLY interest at- 

taches to the work bearing the 
above title. It is from the pen of 
one of those victims to Tartar 
treachery whose fate, while yet 
doubtful, was the subject of the 
hopes and fears of many an English 
heart. The sequel is too well 
known; and all that remains is 
to mourn the loss of one so highly 
gifted, and the premature close of 
a career of such early and brilliant 
promise, 

Independently, however, of the 
sad interest thus attaching to it, 
the work before us claims peculiar 
notice on its own account, as an 
admirable free-hand sketch of mili- 
tary history. The signs of the 
times have brought out the military 
spirit of the nation. <A volunteer 
army has sprung into existence, 
and one among many other merits 
which it possesses is, that it is an 
army of educated soldiers, Such 
men cannot fail to acquire some 
notions of the science of that in 
which they are engaged, standing 
in this respect distinguished from 
uneducated men, whose reflections 
are commonly bounded by the 
objects around them, It is true 
there are two sides to this picture, 
There is, as regards military bodies, 
an element of weakness as well as 
of strength in the fact here stated, 
but we have no alternative but to 
accept the one with the other. A 
highly educated force may criticise 
and disobey, just as an uneducated 
force will be more prone to the 
lower vices and become more easily 
demoralized. It is obvious that 
the best antidote to the former 
danger is good military instruction, 
such as will instil sound notions, 
so far as it goes, while it never 
ceases to warn against hasty con- 
clusions from imperfect data, and 
even against the too rigorous appli- 
cation of principles and maxims 
which, however generally true, may 
be absolutely inappropriate to the 
particular case. 


Nor is it only to volunteers that 
such instruction is necessary. It is 
evident that the late improvements 
in fire-arms tend to bring into 
greater importance individual ac- 
tion, to throw both soldiers and 
officers more on their own resources, 
to make less of the machine and 
more of the man, It is therefore 
of great consequence that the 
young officer should early become 
acquainted with sound military 
principles, over and above what he 
will learn in the barrack square, or 
on the field-day. Not that such 
principles will, or at least ought to 
be, antagonistic to the latter teach- 
ing. Rather, by showing the end 
which is desired to be attained, 
they will prove its best illustra- 
tion. 

Captain Brabazon’s work is wel] 
calculated for this purpose. Being 
short, it is professedly discursive, 
and leaves the field open to more 
minute inquiry in every question it 
opens. But it is not the less sug- 
gestive, and in this quality consists 
perhaps its greatest merit. It 
seizes the salient points of military 
history as illustrated by the greatest 
commanders, ancient and modern, 
Generalization is ventured upon 
freely, but dogmatism is carefully 
excluded. Principles start spon- 
taneously out of the narrative, but 
are left as the history leaves them, 
seldom, perhaps indeed too sel- 
dc canine wad never assuming 
the axiomatic form, 

Some illustration of the above 
remarks may now be not unaccep- 
table, 

To Epaminondas is assigned the 
honour of the discovery of ‘that 
great principle of war which, inde- 
pendent of the nature of the troops 
and arms employed, will for ever 
form the basis of good military com- 
binations ; and this principle is 
defined to be ‘the concentration of 
an overwhelming force upon a de- 
cisive point.’ Reference is of course 
here made to the battles of Leuctra 
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and Mantinea, the first in history 
which may be fairly said to have 
been generals’ battles, as distin- 

uished from those which, like 
farathon, the Lutzen of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Inkerman, and others, 
were essentially soldiers’ battles. 
The problem which Epaminondas 
was called upon to solve, was 
how to beat a well-appointed and 
disciplined army with a very in- 
ferior force; and he plainly saw 
that if he pitted man against man, 
he would be defeated by the mere 
force of numbers. Hitherto, when 
armies were about to engage, they 
were drawn up in parallel order, 
and in lines of equal strength 
throughout, and the battle soon 
became general along the whole 
front; an arrangement evidently 
disadvantageous to the weaker 
party. Epaminondas, in the actions 
above named, massed the principal 
part of his forces upon the one or 
the other flank, leaving the remain- 
der of his line comparatively weak. 
He then attacked the enemy on 
some advantageous point, whether 
on the flank or centre, with the 
wing thus reinforced, holding back, 
or, in military phrase, refusing the 
rest of his line, until, having pierced 
and routed that part of the enemy's 
force on which was thus accumu- 
lated the whole weight of the 
assault, the ‘refused’ wing could 
take its part in the remainder of the 
action against a half-beaten and dis- 
pirited foe, and complete his defeat. 

The importance of the principle 
thus practically enunciated by 
Epaminondas can scarcely be over- 
stated. It lies at the root of all 
strategy, whether that term be 
applied to the general operations of 
a campaign, or to those of the 
battle-field. And the lesson it 
teaches is this: that there is, or 
ought to be, at every moment, some 
one object to be attained, on which 
the efforts of the whole disposable 
force should, if necessary, be con- 
centrated, To discover this object, 
and then to attain it, are of course 
the practical questions to be solved 
in each particular case, and they 
are questions of exceeding difficulty ; 
but it is a great step gained when 
this oneness of purpose is recog- 
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nised as a preliminary necessity, 
and when the action of every man 
horse, and gun, is then combined 
towards its accomplishment, instead 
of being frittered away, as is too 
often the case, in a thousand object- 
less efforts. 

In the battle of Mantinea, the 
Theban general further bequeathed 
to us the important principle of 
marching, when in presence of an 
enemy, in the order in which it is 
designed to fight him; the strict 
observance of which saved perhaps 
the French Emperor at the battle 
of Solferino. This merit is indeed 
assigned by our author, but it 
would appear erroneously, to 
Hamilear, endl there is no doubt 
that the science of marches was 
greatly advanced by the Cartha- 
ginian general. To such a degree 
of perfection indeed was it brought 
under his auspices, that— 

At an interval of two thousand years, 
Frederic, in some of his most brilliant 
manceuvres, may be said rather to have 
equalled than surpassed him. Before 
Hamilcar reduced the principle of marches 
to a system, generals were often content, 
after selecting a point at which to mieet 
the enemy, to advance towards it by the 
shortest route, and in an order of march 
which has been aptly termed processional, 
reserving their talent for the choice of a 
good position and the skilful occupation 
of it by their troops. Disdaining so con- 
ventional a method, Hamilear, in the 
proximity of the enemy, broke up his 
army into several columns, thus increasing 
its mobility, and assimilating its order of 
march to its order of battle. He then 
boldly advanced by manceuvring marches, 
in which his troops were so disposed as to 
be able to give battle in any direction, 
and on any point of the space they were 
traversing ; while such were the rapidity 
and variety of his evolutions, that they 
baffled and disconcerted even those vete- 
rans who had formerly become inured to 
war under his command.—(p. 32.) 


The science of marches 
initiated by Epaminondas, and 
brought to such perfection by 
Hamilear, was well understood in 
the subsequent ages of Greece and 
Rome, but appears to have been 
lost in the Middle Ages, and not 
to have been recovered till, with 
what may be termed the modern 
military epoch, it received a new 
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existence in the days of Maurice 
of Nassau. 

The military art has now been 
traced to its origin in two of its 
most important branches, but it is 
to be observed that in each of these 
the object in view is limited to the 
mere scene of conflict, It was 
reserved to Alexander to vastly 
extend the strategical horizon, 
That great conqueror appears to 
have regarded war not as a mere 
series of disconnected actions, but 
as a whole; embracing every cir- 
cumstance affecting the welfare of 
his army, establishing a regular 
system of transport and supply, 
keeping the army well furnished 
with pontoons and battering trains, 
aiding its es by a staff of 
engineers and draughtsmen, making 
the battle subservient to the cam- 
yaign, and this again, to an un- 
Sama scheme of military policy. 
But the lesson of military science 
handed down to us by Alexander, 
is pre-eminently that of patient yet 
enterprising strategy :— 

Rapid in his marches, and impetuous 
in battle, he could wait and wait until 
seven months of tedious and apparently 
hopeless labour had reduced the strong- 
hold of Tyre, and gained for his army a 
secure base of operations; nor would he 
advance against the Persians, twice 
defeated, on the Granicus and the Issus, 
until he had established his authority 
along the whole coast, from the Black 
Sea to Alexandria, and thus cut off the 
enemy from all communication with the 
malcontents in Greece.—(p. 19.) 


In war, as in everything else, 
the most brilliant exploits rest on 
a deep substratum of common 
sense. In Alexander, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Napoleon, and our own 
illustrious Wellington, we find the 
same tenacity in securing a firm 
base of operations and well guarded 
line of communications from the 
base to the front, which underlies 
all strategical science, At first 
sight, we should expect to find this 
less displayed in the campaigns of 
Napoleon, who appears sometimes 
to plunge into the midst of his 
enemies regardless of all system. 
But this is only because the exces- 
sive brilliancy of his successes con- 
ceals the means by which they 
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were obtained. In the most dash- 
ing of his campaigns, that of 1796, 
in Italy, he himself has taken pains 
to show us that on his line of 
operation, from Chambery to 

erona, he had no less than four 
fortified places as depéts for his 
magazines and hospitals; and in 
the ensuing campaign, that of 1797, 
he had, on a line of operation ex- 
tending eighty leagues from Mantua 
to his camp on the Simmering, no 
less than three places in échelon, 
and a point of support at every five 
or six marches. In modern war, 
this regularity of system is first 
found in the campaigns of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. While studiously 
preserving his own communica- 
tions, the Swedish monarch con- 
tinually threatened those of the 
enemy ; husbanding his strength, 
and careful of his troops, he held 
them well in hand, seldom detached 
them, and was ready to launch 
them on their enemy with terrific 
violence the moment the occasion 
offered. The strategy of our own 
great chief of modern times might 
be described in terms almost iden- 
tical. 

Hannibal appears on the scene 
rather as an operator of consum- 
mate skill with the instruments 
then possessed and _ generally 
known, than as the originator of 
any new strategical or tactical 
principles. His marches were 
models of successful enterprise, as 
his battles were models of deep- 
laid stratagem and rapid coup 
deil. The mere fact of his hold- 
ing together for so many years, in 
the midst of a hostile country, an 
army composed of such heteroge- 
neous elements as was the so 
called Carthaginian army, proves 
him to have possessed an extraor- 
dinary morai ascendancy over all 
around him. In this quality, in- 
deed, as well as in his power of 
forming alliances and combina- 
tions, in his abundant use of 
stratagem, and his decisive assaults 
of cavalry, he bears a remarkable 
resemblance to Marlborough, as 
in the completeness of the defeat 
he usually inflicted on his enemy 
he may be compared with Crom- 
well, Nelson, and Napoleon. The 
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latter is a strong test of the moral 
power of a commander. When the 
conflict is over it requires no 
common sway over men to urge 
them on, exhausted with the 
struggle, to fresh attacks and fresh 
pursuits. To do so implies a tena- 
city of will which will be satisfied 
with nothing short of the absolute 
accomplishment of its purpose, and 
which may of itself be almost said 
to constitute greatness. 

In the old Roman army we see 
reflected the special genius of the 
nation for law and government, in 
the form of discipline and orga- 
nization. Its marches alone are a 
proof of the excellence of its admi- 
nistration ; for then, as now, large 
masses of men, if not well paid and 
fed, would fall out of their ranks and 
turn marauders; and the mere fact 
that it was possible to enforce the 
severest penalties against plunder, 
is a proof that the army was so 
well cared for as to make the per- 
petration of it a crime. One of the 
strongest evidences, however, to 
the same purport, is to be found in 
the high dignity attaching to the 
rank of Quzestor, an office corre- 
sponding to our Commissary-Gene- 
ral, but more nearly perhaps to the 
French Intendant. This officer 
could rise to the highest com- 
mands. The circumstance of his 
superintending the Civil Depart- 
ments, as we should term eee. 
of the army, was in the eye of 
the Roman no derogation to his 
mnilitary position ; rather, by ren- 
dering him familiar both with the 
general operations and with the 
details of those collateral services 
on which the well-being of an army 
so much depends, such an expe- 
rience educated him in the best 
possible school for the chief com- 
mand, There is much matter for 
reflection in all this. It is a very 
difficult question, whether a com- 
missariat department should con- 
sist of civilian officers, as in the 
British service, or of military 
officers, as in the French army and 
our own army in India. But there 
can be no doubt that the more we 
elevate the rank of the officer at 
the head of such a department, 
and render him capable of attain- 
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ing the highest offices in the State, 
the more likely will it be that our 
armies will be well cared for, and 
therefore efficient. Surely history 
does not speak in vain when it tells 
us that Rome’s greatest orator and 
Rome’s greatest general had been 
Commissary-Generals. Cicero was 
Commissary-General, as we should 
say, in Sicily, and Cesar in Spain. 

On the special genius of Cesar 
our author has a passage which we 
should do wrong to the work not 
to transcribe in extenso, Speak- 
ing of the ‘Commentaries, he ob- 
serves :— 


Through the easy clearness of his nar- 
rative we enter into the motives and opi- 
nions of the general. We admire his 
vigorous conceptions, and the electric 
rapidity of his strokes ; but beyond all, 
we admire the boundless variety of his 
resources, and the completeness of the 
duties which he assumed and scrupulously 
discharged. As chief of the army, he not 
only directed its marches, and led it in 
battle, but he dwells with pride on the 
happy artifices of his siege operations ; 
he relates how he procured supplies in 
the enemy’s country, and often obtained 
by negotiation and treaty what he des- 
paired of gaining by force of arms ; how 
he built ships of novel design, destroyed 
the enemy’s fleets, and even transported 
one of his own by land; how he con- 
structed impregnable works, and threw 
bridges across the most rapid rivers, so 
that Czsar included in the office of a 
Roman general those of admiral and 
naval architect, of ambassador, commis- 
sary, and engineer ; and thought no de- 
tail beneath his notice which might con- 
tribute, however remotely, to the safety 
and welfare of his army. 

This universality of his genius gave to 
all Cxsar’s enterprises a unity of design 
which can rarely characterize those of a 
less versatile commander. Since artillery 
and fortification have been treated as dis- 
tinct sciences, and a vast accumulation of 
stores has become necessary for the main- 
tenance of an army in the field, custom 
has sanctioned a division of power among 
various departments which is doubtless 
beneficial when confined to matters of 
executive detail, But whenever a general 
has had the power and the will to desert 
the beaten track, and assume the respon- 
sible control of every branch of his army, 
then experience has proved that the great 
operations of war are ever most success- 
ful when they all obey the original im- 
pulse of one mind.—(p. 49.) 
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We may observe with respect to 
many of these eminently practical 
qualifications a counterpart to the 
great Roman conqueror in the 
Duke of Wellington. His well- 
known boast was, that if other 
generals could fight armies, he 
could feed them. In the lines of 
Torres Vedras, which immortalized 
him as a defensive commander, he 
was, in respect to their general 
plan, his own engineer; both the 
general position and the place and 
size of the works being detailed in 
a memorandum of instructions to 
the commanding Royal Engineer, 
‘written after a detailed reconnois- 
sance of the ground, and a personal 
visit to every part of it.’ And in 
every line of the Duke’s despatches 
we observe the same care for the 
smallest as well as the most impor- 
tant details ; the exemplification in 
his own person of the rule he ever 
strongly inculcated on his officers 
and which we hope will be looked 
upon as the guiding principle of 
those officers who are now a 
ning to issue from the Staff College 
to undertake their duties on the staff 


of the army :— 


It is to be hoped that the general and 
other officers of the army will at last ac- 
quire thatexperience which will teach them 
that success can be attained only by at- 
tention to the most minute details, and 
by tracing every part of every operation 
from its origin to its conclusion, point 
by point, and ascertaining that the whole 
is understood by those who are to execute 
it.—Despatches ; 15th May, 1811. 


It would be difficult to find in 
the whole range of military litera- 
ture a more simple or more prac- 
tical lesson of wisdom than this. 

We pass by the subsequent mili- 
tary history of the ancient world, 
and that of the Middle Ages, which 
is almost barren of useful results 
in a scientific point of view, and 
find our attention arrested once 
more by a great Eastern conqueror, 
who in his day must have made 
more than Asia tremble. We 
allude of course to Timour. It is 
much the fashion to view this 
great chieftain as the mere leader 
of innumerable hordes, and the 
subduer of less warlike tribes. But 
our author has pointed out with 
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great force and clearness the claims 
of Timour to a place in history as 


a cavalry commander of the highest 
order. 


His method of attack, however it 
might vary in application, was in prin- 
ciple always the same. Rapid and suc- 
cessive charges in échelon from the 
centre, supported by strong and well- 
directed reserves, formed the basis of a 
system of cavalry tactics which we owe 
to this great general, and which the expe- 
rience of succeeding ages has been unable 
to improve.—(p. go.) 

The army being drawn up in three 
lines of tomans or squadrons, the attack 
was usually opened by the two centre 
squadrons of the first line, which rapidly 
advanced to the charge, closely succeeded 
by the two squadrons which had stood on 
either side of them in line, and which 
now covered their flanks; these again 
were supported by the adjoining squad- 
rons, and so on until the whole of the 
first line was engaged. Each separate 
attack afforded a chance of victory, while, 
as each was in a measure independent, 
its failure did not occasion any general 
rout. 

If disorders appeared at any point of 
the Tartar lines, Timour, who watched 
over the field from a commanding post, 
dispatched instant succour; but if the 
whole front either wavered or recoiled, 
then the occasion was worthy of the 
general himself. In his own words,— 
‘The time was come to put the foot of 
courage into the stirrup of patience ;? and 
placing himself at the head of his re- 
serves, he charged into the thickest of 
the fight. This appearance of Timour in 
person never failed to turn the doubtful 
balance. . The fiery courage of the soldier 
prevailed, when the deeply-studied plans 
of the general might have miscarried.— 


(p. 93+) 


With Timour’s method of attack 
the writer compares that of Crom- 
well at Naseby, and observes on 
the close resemblance between the 
systems of these two self-taught 
generals. At the battle of Naseby, 
Cromwell commanded the cavalry 
of the right wing, and attacked by 
successive divisions, or, in military 
phrase, in échelon from his left, 2.e. 
from the side nearest the centre of 
the wholeline. The cavalry of Seid- 
litz and Ziethen, organized under 
the eye of Frederic the Great, and 
which was probably the finest that 
modern Europe has yet seen, is 
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noticed in the same happy spirit of 
generalization :— 

In the management of his cavalry, 
Frederic was guided by the same prin- 
ciples as Timour and Cromwell. He 
sacrificed weight to speed, and relied 
upon rapid and successive charges sup- 
ported by strong reserves, Such a 
system has in all ages proved its supe- 
riority over that of heavy, cumbrous 
squadrons manceuvring at a slow pace, 
and trusting either to the effect of their 
fire or to the mere weight of men and 
horses; yet how seldom do we see it 
adopted and fully carried out.—(p. 204.) 


Modern strategy has been said, 
and we think justly, to owe its 
origin to Gustavus Adolphus. He 
certainly was the first who thorough- 
ly appreciated the importance of 
keeping open the communications 
with the rear, by which alone pro- 
vision could be made for the con- 
stant drain of ammunition and ex- 
haustion of supplies in the front 
or fighting line. And in the same 
degree as it was incumbent upon 
him to preserve his own roads 
of communication with the sources 
of supply, was it important, as he 
clearly saw, to threaten, and, if 
possible, possess himself of those 
of the enemy. This opened a new 
and more scientific object to mili- 
tary operations. Hitherto com- 
manders of armies had contented 
themselves with leading their forces 
to battle according to the most 
approved fashion, and taking the 
chances of victory or defeat. The 
object was, so far, still the same, 
but with this addition, that, sup- 
posing the preliminary strategical 
manceuvres to have been successful, 
the enemy, if defeated, would be 
cut off from his sources of supply, 
and virtually annihilated. It was 
of course essential that no such 
eatastrophe should follow upon 
defeat in the opposite case ; and 
hence the principle of war here re- 
ferred to, technically expressed, 
is to threaten, and if possible pos- 
sess yourself of, the enemy’s lines of 
communication without exposing 
your own. The principle is simple 
enough, although it was long before 
it was enunciated, or even tacitly 
acted upon, but the application is 
in general excessively difficult, The 
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question is solved, when an army 
can by any means place itself on 
the flank of the hostile columns 
between their base of operations 
and their front, while its own line 
of communication and of retreat 
lies direct to its rear, and is as far 
removed as possible from any pos- 
sible attempts of the enemy. The 
action of the Prussians at Waterloo, 
it will be seen, was essentially of 
this character. 

That the true principle of war 
from the earliest ages has been to 
guard carefully the base of opera- 
tions—that is to say, the sources 
of supplies of all kinds, and the 
lines of communication with that 
base, does not admit of dispute. 
We have already seen it illustrated 
by Alexander. But if so important 
when war was comparatively a sim- 
ple affair, and when little more than 
the supplies of food had to be con- 
veyed, co essential must be its 
observance in the complex military 
operations of modern times, when 
the necessary transport train even 
of a small army winds its way over 
miles and miles of road, and when 
the engines and munitions of war 
are so bulky and weighty that it 
requires a lear railway-train to 
convey only a half-battery of ar- 
tillery! It isobvious that in these 
days an army, deprived for any 
length of time of communication 
with its base, must perish from 
sheer exhaustion, even without the 
coup de grace of an unsuccessful 
general action. 

We have made use of the expres- 
sions ‘base of operations, and 
‘lines of communication,’ because 
they are generally adopted by mili- 
tary writers. But we cannot but 
think they have been selected 
rather unfortunately by our teachers 
in these subjects, the French, as 
they convey a far too geometrical 
meaning. No harm, however, will 
be done if the military student will 
only remember that the expression 
‘ base of operations’ means nothing 
more than the place or places 
whence are received the reinforce- 
ments, military stores, and muni- 
tions of war, while the line of 
communications, or, as it is fre- 
quently termed, ‘of operations,’ 
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means nothing more than the road 
or other way by which those rein- 
forcements, stores, &c., are for- 

yarded to the front. In the 
Crimean war, this country, the sea, 
avd more particularly the harbour 
of Balaklava, constituted our base, 
while that well-nigh fatal seven 
miles from Balaklava to the front 
was our line of operation or com- 
munication. 

The example of Gustavus was 
not lost, and Turenne, Condé, 
Montecuculli, Eugene, and Mar!l- 
borough, brilliantly illustrated the 
revival of strategical science, There 
is much to occupy the attention of 
the military student in the opera- 
tions of all these commanders, but 
in none more than in those of Marl- 
borough. In the Blenheim cam- 
paign we have a magnificent exam- 
ple of an operation very rare in 
war, and which seldom fails to 
mark the commander of the highest 
order—viz., a strategical march, by 
which the designs of the enemy 
are frustrated, and his army put in 
imminent peril before even the 
opposing forces have met. Of such 
a character was in ancient times 
the march of the Consul Nero 
which resulted in the defeat and 
death of Hasdrubal, and the ex- 
tinction of the last hope of the 
conquest of Rome in the breast of 
Hannibal. Of such a character in 
modern times were the marches of 
Napoleon over the Alps upon Milan 
and Alessandria in 1800, and upon 
Ulm in 1805, and that of Welling- 
ton upon Vittoria in 1813. In all 
these cases, the enemy was morally 
subdued before a blow was struck, 
We can scarcely indeed recal an 
instance of a great strategical 
march failing in the accomplish- 
ment of its object, although in 
nearly all instances it terminates in 
a general action, in which the forces 
are often, after all, equally balanced, 
May not the cause of this almost 
universal success be found in the 
spirit-stirring nature of the march 
itself, in which probably some 
glimpse of the mighty import of 
the event that is being consum- 
mated is caught even by the young- 
est recruit in thearmy! However 
this may be, it is certain that the 
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intellectual effort, the moral reso- 
lution, and the daring spirit that 
must combine to plan and carry 
out a great strategical march, can- 
not but be communicated from the 
general to the force that obeys his 
will, and vibrate through every 
portion of it, 

That Marlborough has not yet 
received full justice at the hands 
of military critics is but too appa- 
rent to every one who has carefully 
studied his exploits by the light of 
his despatches. The reason is very 
plain. The French are our tutors 
in military literature, and they 
exercise their vocation with a full 
sense of their responsibility to the 
national amour propre, by igno- 
ring as far as possible the great 
deeds of any commander the nar- 
ration of which would wound it. 
Thus the fame of Marlborough, and 
also that of Wellington, have suf- 
fered in Continental military lite- 
rature. We have indeed little right 
to complain of this, as the remedy 
is in our own hands, Military 


literature, however, is compara- 
tively little prized in this country. 


and it is doubtful whether we shall 
ever emerge from our present 
state of dependence upon that of 
France, 

After referring to the almost un- 
exampled difficulties with which 
Marlborough was beset at every 
turn, from Dutch deputies and old- 
fashioned generals, to German 
princes taking the command on al- 
ternate days out of his hands! our 
author thus ably sums up the mili- 
tary qualities of England’s great, if 
not greatest general :— 

His military acts, like those of every 
master hand, bear stamped upon them 
the impress of original creative genius. 
As bold and comprehensive as Turenne 
in the larger combinations of war, he was 
animated in the field by the chivalrous 
intrepidity of Condé and Gustavus. He 
rarely abandoned the initiative. He loved 
to close and grapple with the enemy ; but 
even in the heat of action he would still 
disconcert them by feints and demonstra- 
tions. He made greater use of stratagems 
and false attacks than any general since 
the time of Hannibal, whom he further 
resembled by dealing his decisiye blows 
at the head of large cavalry reserves, 
He well knew the value of a concentrated 
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artillery fire, and considering the very 
small proportion of this arm which then 
entered into the composition of armies, 
his advancing forty pieces in line to bear 
upon a decisive point at Malplaquet may 
be ranked with the greatest efforts of 
Napoleon at a period when artillery was 
much more numerous. Having gained a 
victory—and he never failed to gain one 
—his first care was for the wounded, not 
only of his own but of the defeated army. 
‘The Duke of Marlborough,’ says Duclos, 
a French historian, ‘always showed the 
utmost attention to his prisoners, and set 
the example of that humanity which has 
since softened the horrors and calamities 
of war.’—(p. 180.) 


We next come to the Great 
Frederic, beyond all doubt a marvel 
of military genius. Strategical 
writers, basing their criticisms upon 
their geometrical diagrams, have 

vast their censures upon him pretty 
freely; but what avails all this 
against the wondrous successes 
which established a new kingdom 
against Europe in arms ? Granting 
that this extraordinary comm mder 
committed errors (and he himself 
is the first to admit thei), shall we 
say therefore with Jomini that he 
was ignorant of strategy? We 
know that a chess-player plays a 
very different game when his in- 
stinct shows him that he has an 
inferior adversary, from that which 
he plays when pitted against an 
equal. And again, how different 
is his play when he is driven into 
a corner and his game seems des- 
pam, his antagonist closing round 
tim with all his pieces, while he is 
crippled and forced bac k, and sees 
‘looming in the distance’ the appa- 
rently inevitable checkmate. It is 
then that he will play bold neck-or- 
nothing strokes, By all the prin- 
ciples of the game Ay must be de- 
feated ; but he may yet dazzle and 
p aralyse his adversary, and, it may 
9¢, discover some open joint in his 
armour, some happy entrance to the 
fifth rib. Now may we not see in 
this analogy very much the position 
of Frederic, staking largely on for- 
tune—bold, dashing, yet t always re- 
flective and caleul: ating ; compre- 
hensive in his projects, measuring 
precisely hisadversary ; surrounded, 
repulsed, defeated, but never ces- 
pairing, and ultim: ately getting the 
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better of all his enemies. To such 
a man, in such a position, the 
present, moment is everything. In 
other circumstances a more scien- 
tific but slower Jine of action might 
doubtless have been pen 
But Frederic had no leisure for 
this. His object was to get at his 
enemy in the shortest possible 
time, and beat him. The calibre of 
his adversaries also was well known 
to him, and he feit that he might 
play tricks upon which he would 
not have ventured in presence of 
an Eugene ora Turenne. We be- 
lieve that this is the key to the 
greater portion of Frederic’s cam- 
paigns and actions, 

Still, making every allowance, we 
must admit that we Coates see in 
the generalship of the Prussian 
monarch anything resembling that 
model of strategy presented us in 
the dying struggle of Napoleon in 
1814. But this is little more than 
saying that Frederic was not sixty 
years in advance of his own time. 
In any case sound criticism will 
pause before it condemns, on merely 
geometrical grounds, and in entire 
ignorance of the thousand and one 
moral, physical, political, and geo- 
graphical considerations which 
must have influenced that great 
commander, a line of action which 
to a very deep and long head 
seemed at the moment the best, 

Apart, however, from all ques- 
tions of the merits or demerits of 
Frederic’s strategy, there cannot be 
a question that he gave a fresh im- 
petus to military science. He was 
the first in modern times to appre- 
ciate the value of a thoroughly 
educated staff. And here we may 
observe that in the Peninsular war, 
especially towards its close, the im- 
portance of such a corps was 
equally appreciated in our own 
army ; and so high was the opinion 
the French entertained of our 
Quartermaster-General’s staff, that 
they carefully studied after the 
peace the system of military in- 
struction at the Staff College of 
that day, and ultimately founded 
upon it the Heole d'Etat Major. 
We may rest assured that what 
Alexander and Frederic found ne- 
cessary for their armies, and what 
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Wellington encouraged in his, must 
be a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to the well-being and skilful 
direction of the troops ; and hence 
the necessity of carefully watching 
the effect of the present Staff Col- 
lege, which has been established on 
the broadest possible basis for the 
instruction of future staff officers, 
at the public expense, and which 
we believe is well adapted to the 
purpose for which it is destined. 
Another great advance in mili- 
tary science is due to Frederic—in 
the lightness and rapidity, as com- 
pared with the tactics of the times 
efore him, which he infused into 
the movements of his troops of 
everyarm. Of his cavalry we have 
already spoken, His infantry was 
formed in three ranks, thus pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the 
formation of Gustavus Adolphus a 
century before in six ranks, which 
was itself an innovation upon the 
usual order of that time in ten 
ranks. The change is due to the 
gradual increase in the number of 
musketeers, with the extinction of 
the pikemen, and to the necessity 


which was at once felt of develop- 
ing to the fullest extent the line of 
fire ; while there was no longer the 
same reason for the deep mass of 
ancient times, for mere weight and 
physical force, which could in very 
few instances be now brought into 


play. The British army, as is well 
cnown, has for many years adopted 
a still thinner formation, that of 
two ranks; and it would appear 
that the French army, since the 
Italian campaign, has followed our 
example. In point of fact, another 
element has made its appearance 
in the question since the time of 
Frederic, and even of the First 
Napoleon ; namely, the tremendous 
furce and accuracy of modern fire- 
arms. Of the accuracy, however, 
we can at present say little in re- 
gard to its practical effect on war, 
saving that in the recent Italian 
battles the improvement in this 
respect does not appear to have 
rendered the contest shorter than 
vere general actions in the days of 
good old Brown Bess. Nor were the 
lists of killed and wounded greater ; 
though in point of fact it was not 
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to be expected that they should 
be, since one of the most certain les- 
sons taught us in military history 
is, that the more formidable the 
weapons the less will be the car- 
nage. The reason is that the affair 
is in nearly all cases decided before 
it becomes a hand-to-hand conflict, 
and the more accurate the fire-arms 
the greater will be the distance 
between the adverse lines at which 
this decision takes place, and ‘con- 
sequently the facility afforded to 
the beaten party of making good 
its retreat, But the increased force 
of penetration of modern fire-arms 
may not improbably give rise to the 
question of formation in three or 
even in two lines, since it is certain 
that the same bullet will in very 
many, perhaps in the majority of 
cases, prove the destruction of both 
front and rear rank man together. 
We see, then, that the order of 
formation has become more and 
more shallow from the time of 
Gustavus to the present day; and 
the question is, has it reached its 
limit! There is much to be said on 
both sides in the reply ; but upon 
the whole it seems not improbable 
that the ultimate formation is not 
yet attained, and that the next 
great change in tactics will be the 
advancing to attack in single rank, 
followed by a second, and possibly 
by a third rank, sufficiently near to 
replace the first in case of disaster, or 
at the critical moment to join with 
it in the contest ; thus presenting 
a succession of waves of attack, each 
light in itself, and easily stemmed, 
yet in their accumulation irresis- 
tible. But this question merits far 
more space and time than we have 
at present to give to it, and we 
merely suggest it for the considera- 
tion of those interested in such 
speculations. 

When to what we have already 
said of the increased lightness and 
activity given by Frederic to his 
infantry and cavalry, we add that he 
adopted the same view with respect 
to artillery, by organizing horse- 
artillery batteries, it will be evident 
that this principle, with the illus- 
tration afforded to it by his actions, 
is the legacy that great warrior has 
left to military science. 
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From the military era inaugurated 
by the Great Frederic, the elemen- 
tary tactics of which have in great 
part survived to our own day, we 
descend through the American and 
French revolutionary eras to the 
times of Napoleon and Wellington. 
The wars, however, of those revolu- 
tions must not be altogether passed 
by. Indeed, as paving the way to 
the more regular wars of the nine- 
teenth century, they could not be 
neglected without manifest detri- 
ment to military history. Both 
showed what could be effected by 
raw levies properly directed with 
reference to the circumstances in 
which they were placed—the Ame- 
ricans in athickly wooded country, 
acting in light skirmishing order, 
and depending on the natural in- 
stinct of the individual marksman ; 
the French fighting in masses, yet 
not trusting their undisciplined 
hordes to the assault in line of 
regular troops, advancing in dense 
columns, and overthrowing the com- 
paratively thin lines of enemies 
who were not possessed of sufficient 
moral force to meet such an attack. 
Both were instances of Paixhan’s re- 
markable saying, that ‘the strength 
of nations is no longer in their 
barracks,’ Both were, after a severe 
struggle, eminently successful. 

The systematic way in which the 
First Napoleon carried on his wars 
has already been alluded to. It 
cannot be too deeply impressed 
upon the military student. No 
great result was ever achieved 
without corresponding labour and 
difficulty, and the wars of Napo- 
leon form no exception to this 
rule. In his despatches, now pub- 
lished, we see the intense activity 
of his mind. Everything was 
thought through, every operation 
traced beforehand from its begin- 
ning to its end. If Napoleon’s suc- 
cesses are due to instinct, inspira- 
tion, genius, or to any other 
quality of which we have no very 


clear conception, they are due to it 


only so far as it crowned a work 
traced and carried out in all its 
material bearings by the workings 
of common sense, 
‘Napoleon,’ says tl 
apoleon, says our author, 
‘the creature of genius and inspi- 
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ration, founded no school of war.’ 
So far as that he acted on principles 
which had been acted upon by 
every great commander that ever 
lived, this is true; but when we 
consider the generalship of the age 
before Napoleon, and that of his 
enemies during the last years of 
the European struggle, we cannot 
but see a marked difference, which 
ean be traced to nothing but the 
study, on the part of his contempo- 
raries, of his successes. Napoleon’s 
school would seem to be pre-emi- 
nently a school of strategy, and in 
this school he taught his enemies 
too well. The flank position taken 
up by the Russians when the 
French advanced upon Moscow ; 
the parallel march of Kutusoff to 
that of the French during the re- 
treat, ‘cutting-in’ here and there, 
like a knight’s move at chess, as 
Sir G. Cathcart happily describes 
it, and causing them infinite dis- 
tress ; lastly, the position taken up 
by the Allies behind the Bohemian 
mountains, acting upon the com- 
munications of the French in Dres- 
den, are instances in proof. We 
may add that the victory of Water- 
loo, which, in its decisive effects at 
least, was altogether a strategical 
one, was the final illustration of the 
magician defeated in his own art. 

Napoleon had little time to re- 
duce to practice his ideas on organi- 
zation, of which we have the germ 
in his conversations at St. Helena ; 
but in the suddenness of his con- 
centrations, the rapidity of his 
strokes, the tenacity with which 
he pursued his enemy to the death, 
ma the everlasting ruse which 
enveloped all his measures, the 
military student has much, very 
much, to reflect upon; and the 
Correspondence now published by 
order of the Emperor, gives him 
the opportunity of examining them 
in full detail. 

Seldom was there a greater con- 
trast presented by two generals in 
the same age than between Napo- 
leon and Wellington. Each repre- 
sented somewhat to excess the 
veculiar characteristic of his nation, 
Na yoleon the furia SFrancese, 
Wellington the English solidariéé, 
When they met, it was a battle of 
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giants. If we were required to com- 
pare their modes of action, we might 
say that never was attack like that 
of Napoleon, never was defence 
like that of Wellington. Yet this 
would not by any means exhaust 
the subject; for while, on the 
other hand, the attack of Assaye, 
the passage of the Douro, the onset 
at Salamanca, and the strategical 
advance upon and battle of Vittoria, 
prove the Fnelish general’s capacity 
for attack ; the battle of Dresden 
and the campaign of 1814, prove 
the French aval $ talent for 
defensive war, 

The battles of Wellington were 
mostly fought on what our neigh- 
bours term the ‘defensive-offensive’ 
plan, «e, receiving the enemy’s 
general attack on the position, but 
at the same time meeting him, 
exhausted by his march, at the 
charge, and in many cases catching 
him in the act of deploying. The 
principle was still further carried 
out in the readiness in which the 
whole body was held to move to the 
attack if occasion should offer, a 
trait remarkably exemplified in the 
battle of Salamanca. In short, the 
defence in every case was not of a 
stationary character, as was that of 
the Prussians in their villages at 
Ligny, but eminently mobile, It 
may be added that the defensive 
element in Wellington’s actions 
was in general forced upon him by 
circumstances ; the instant readi- 
ness in which his forces were kept 
for the return blow was nosuliale 
his own. 

We have not space to touch upon 
the various subsidiary branches of 
military science—as the merits and 
demerits of fortified towns, the 
value of field-works, especially 
detached forts where supported by 
large masses of troops, so admirably 
illustrated in Torres Vedras, Silis- 
tria, and Kars, and we might almost 
add, Sebastopol ; the proportions of 
the several arms, and the use of 
each, especially of artillery, all of 
which subjects, with many others, 
are more or less dwelt upon in the 
volume before us. 

One point, however, we must 
allude to by way of caution to the 
young military student, namely, 
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the apparent, but only apparent 
denial, in the introduction to the 
work, of all military science what- 
ever, Its general tenor, indeed, 
is a sufficient corrective to this 
error, if errorit be, which probably is 
merely the expression of a nervous, 
rapid train of ideas. The author 

rotests strongly against what may 

e termed the geometrical theories 
of military science ; those theories 
which would reduce every military 
operation to a mere question of 
scale and compasses. And certainly, 
so far as the writings of Jomini and 
his followers have this tendency, we 
readily coincide in the criticism. 
That they possess it to a certain 
extent there can be little doubt. 
It will be well, however, to con- 
sider the question more generally— 
in what sense war can be looked 
upon as a science ? 

Let us put a case, impossible in 
itself, yet to a certain degree attain- 
able in many instances, and sup- 
pose that we were fully acquainted 
with the moral and military quali- 
ties of the generals of two opposing 
armies, with the skill and energy 
of their staff, commissariat, medical 
and all other departments, with 
the characteristics both of officers 
and men, with the numbers and 
composition of each arm, with 
all the antecedents and with the 
resources at the disposal of both 
armies; further, that we knew 
well the country in which they 
were about to act, its physical and 
local peculiarities, and the habits 
of its people; then we may safely 
say that the result of the war would 
be, if not absolutely, at least to the 
highest degree of moral certainty, 

redictable. Now what does this 
act, which will ne be disputed, 
imply? It implies that the issue 
of a war is not a matter of blind 
chance ; that it depends, humanly 
speaking, upon a combination of 
qualities and resources in the 
opposing forces, and that these 
qualities must be exercised, and 
these resources developed, according 
to principles which, whether known 
or unknown to us, are beyond 
doubt equally fixed and real. The 
fact that the game of war is fre- 
quently found to be the most 
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uncertain of all games, proves 
nothing to the contrary. It only 
shows that the true apprehension 
of the above elements of the calcu- 
lation is excessively difficult in 
practice. Experience in war is 
universally acknowledged as the 
best teacher; and the precise 
knowledge which experience brings 
of the data before mentioned, and 
of the principles of action which 
spring from them, proves that there 
is in war a sufficient sequence of 
cause and effect to constitute it a 
science. 

There are, then, principles of war, 
fixed and real; and if principles, 
then there is a science which com- 
bines and elaborates them. Of 
what nature, then, is this science ? 
Napoleon gives us the best clue to 
the answer by telling us in what 
respect war is not a science. We 
must not expect, with the limited 
knowledge which under the best of 
circumstances we can hope to 
acquire of the dataabove mentioned, 
to attain to anything resembling 
a demonstrative certainty. ‘No- 
thing,’ says the great warrior, ‘is 
absolute in war.’ Accordingly we 
find that principles which in some 
wars are unquestionable are not 
applicable at all to others; for in- 
stance, the principles on which 
wars against independent chiefs of 
half-savage peoples should be con- 
ducted are totally different from 
those which should govern military 
operations against regular armies. 
If any one doubt this, we will ask 
him to take one of the first prin- 
ciples laid down in all scientific 
military works, from Jomini down- 
wards—viz., that of destroying your 
enemy in detail by opposing masses 
of your forces to fractions of his, 
Now in a war such as we are con- 
sidering, so far from this being the 
object to be attained, the real 
object is to induce the enemy to 
unite his forces, in order that you 
may destroy them once and for all. 
Again, the first of all principles of 
war is said to be to concentrate 
superior forces upon the decisive 
point. But, as in the illustration 
just given, there is in many cases 
no decisive point whatever. It is 
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of little consequence where the 
enemy is. There may bea decisive 
object to be attained, and this object 
may be to provoke him to concen- 
trate in order that he may be the 
more easily annihilated. But the 
use of the term point evidently 
introduces a geometrical or at least 
a topographical idea into the axiom, 
which had best be avoided, 

But although the real science of 
war, as deduced from historic fact, 
has been sadly overloaded with 
definitions-and axioms, it would be 
unsafe to neglect on that account 
the study of the principal writers 
of strategy and tactics. One writer, 
indeed, is almost absolutely exempt 
from this fault, and, which strongly 
confirms the truth of our position, 
that writer is the only one who ever 
commanded large armies in the 
field. We allude of course to the 
admirable work of the Archduke 
Charles on the Principles of War. 
Of tactical works we know scarcely 
any that can compare with Frederic’s 
Instructions to his Generals, and 
Crawford’s Standing Orders, But 
the best of all studies is that which 
the student carves out for himself, 
by collating the historical account 
of military events with the des- 
patches of the chief actors. In 
this course at least all pedantry 
will be avoided, and we may add 
that it is admirably adapted to the 
studies of the English officer who 
has before him for the purpose the 
pages of Napier and Gurwood, 

The following opinion of Napo- 
leon, while confirming the truth of 
the above remarks on war as a 
science, justifies the course taken 
by our author in his interesting and 
instructive treatise :— 

Tous les grands capitaines n’ont fait de 
grandes choses qu’en se conformant aux 
régles et aux principes naturels de l'art, 
c’est a dire par la justesse des combinai- 
sons et le rapport raisonné des moyens avec 
les conséquences, des efforts avec les obsta- 
cles. Ils n’ont réussi qu’en s’y conformant, 
quelles qu’aient été d’ailleurs l’'audace de 
leurs entreprises et I’étendue de leur 
succés. Ils n’ont cessé de faire con- 
stamment de la guerre une véritable 
science. C'est a ce titre seul qu’ils sont 
nos grands modéles, et ce n’est qu’en les 
imitant qu’on doit espérer d’en approcher. 

J. E. App1son. 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


YHE Budget of 1861 was intro- 
duced in a speech which has 
been allowed by most of those who 
heard it, and by a still greater pro- 
portion of those who read it, to 
have been one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
happiest efforts. It bespoke a great 
fund of native audacity, and an 
admirable consciousness ofstrength, 
to address the House, after the 
events of last year, in a speech so 
airy, light, and jocose. Quotations 
from Tennyson and Virgil, jokes 
about young ladies, and a facetious 
allusion to Godiva, decorated an 
exposition of financial details 
which would have been dry and 
cumbrous in the hands of any other 
man. But Mr. Gladstone possesses 
in a marvellous degree the art of 
stating a case. He can put point 
after point so as to make everything 
seem clear to the dullest hearer, 
and he can weave his web so 
adroitly that the most vigilant and 
suspicious adversary can seldom 
lay his finger at once on a flaw. 
Besides, Mr. Gladstone was in the 
delightful position of having to 
announce a surplus where a defi- 
ciency had been apprehended. He 
might well trust that the House 
would let him do what he liked 
with a surplus that was so little 
expected ; and if the proposal to 
abolish the paper duty was a poli- 
tical rather than a financial mea- 
sure, it might be pardoned when 
accompanied by the remission of a 
penny on the hated income-tax. 
There was never a Budget that 
presented more broad and intel- 
ligible points for discussion. There 
are a only two points about it 
worth discussing. In the first 
place, is it true that there is a 
surplus? and secondly, if this 
surplus exists, is it wise to expend 
a large portion of it in abolishing 
the paper duty? As to the exis- 
tence of a surplus, we are obliged 
in a great measure to trust to the 
calculations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The debate on the 
Budget showed that, although there 
were differences in the mode and 
result of the calculations of ascer- 
tainable items on the part of Mr. 


Gladstone and his critics, yet that 
after full allowance had been made 
for this, the substantial difference 
of opinion lay in the divergent 
estimates of the future which he 
and his opponents had formed. Mr, 
Gladstone prophesies prosperity ; 
Mr. Baring and his supporters pro- 
phesy distress. If neither of them 
were in office, we should think both 
these men likely to be good pro- 
yhets; and should not perhaps 
<now on whose prophecy we ought 
to rely. But Mr. Gladstone is a 
Minister, and Mr. Baring is not. 
We have, it may fairly be said, 
selected Mr. Gladstone as the 
person who is to prophesy for us 
this year. This is true in consti- 
tutional law, and it is true in fact. 
The great majority of Englishmen 
are content to see Mr. Gladstone 
at the Exchequer ; and if he tells 
us there will be a surplus, we can- 
not tell him we disbelieve him 
without implying that he is unfit 
for his post, 

We must, therefore, take the 
surplus for granted, so far as its 
existence depends on a calculation 
of the general features of the coun- 
try during the current financial 
year. Is it wise to apply a large 
portion of this surplus to a remis- 
sion of the paper duty? Finan- 
cially it is obviously unwise. A 
remission of a portion of the war 
duties on tea and sugar would be 
a far greater boon to the poor. 
The abolition of the paper duty 
may possibly do some one good be- 
sides a few newspaper proprietors 
and vendors of cheap romance; 
but it also may very possibly bene- 
fit them alone ; whereas the cheap- 
ness of tea and sugar would be felt 
as a gain in every cottage in the 
kingdom. The tea and sugar duties 
have also this great advantage. If 
we lower them, and find that the 
debated surplus does not exist, we 
could easily raise them to cover 
the deficiency ; but the paper duty 
once gone is goneforever, Finan- 
cially, therefore, Mr. Gladstone was 
wrong ; but politically he has made 
a choice which has endeared him 
and recommended the Government 
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to a considerable section of waver- 
ing and dangerous supporters, who 
keenly resented what they consi- 
dered the recent interference of the 
Lords with the progress of modern 
Democracy. The rights of the 
veople were held to be invaded. 
Mtr Gladstone has succeeded in 
attaching these turbulent spirits, at 
the same time that he has achieved 
a personal triumph, and wiped out 
the memory of the only serious 
defeat he ever sustained. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions that could be raised as to the 
Government of India has _ been 
decided by Sir Charles Wood, It 
is not too much to say that on his 
decision depended the nature of 
the tenure by which England is to 
hold India. In spite of the dis- 
tinct promise given by the Indian 
Government last year that the Bill 
for the compulsory cultivation of 
indigo should not be renewed, and 
the announcement made by the 
present Governor of Bengal, sanc- 
tioned by the supreme authorities 
that henceforward the ryot should 
be at liberty to cultivate indigo or 
not as he pleased, the Indian Go- 
vernment have this year brought 
in another Bill to make the culti- 
vation of indigo compulsory. 
Strange to say, this measure was 
supported by a large majority of 
the members of the Legislative 
Council. Mr. Sconce and Sir Charles 
Jackson alone voted against it, and 
Mr. Harington, the member of the 
North-West, recorded his vote in 
its favour, although he had exposed 
in the speech he delivered to the 
Council all the injustice and folly 
of a course of legislation that must 
alienate the people of India for 
ever. Mr. Harington belongs, we 
believe, to that section of Indian 
officials who think that when once 
the Executive Government indi- 
cates a strong opinion it must be 
supported at all hazards, and that 
individuals ought to bow to its 
decisions. This would make the 
Legislative Council a consultative 
and not a deliberative body; and 
the theory that it ought to be only 
a board for tendering advice to 
Government is certainly defensible, 
a though there can be no doubt 
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that legally it has the functions of 
a deliberative body to discharge. 
The Government, through Mr. 
Laing, pronounced its opinion in 
the most decided way, and it was 
supposed that he had brought with 
him the last notion of English 
authorities, and spoke the senti- 
ments of the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Laing decided the whole sub- 
ject in the most peremptory man- 
ner. Unless the aodeme got power 
to treat ryots refusing to cultivate 
as criminals, they could not be in- 
duced to stay in the country. A 
planter might as well pack up his 
portmanteau at once, Mr. Laing 
remarked, unless the Bill was 
passed, The interests of the Eng- 
ish settler demanded that the 
Hindoos should be thrown into 
gaol if they would not plant indigo, 
and therefore the demand must be 
granted. 

If the English people fail to see 
that by this measure, and by this 
speech of Mr. Laing, a great and 
radical question as to our Adminis- 
tration of India was put to a 
definite issue, England is unworthy 
to bear rule over that gigantic 
dependency. The Supreme Go- 
vernment in India knew how 
thoroughly the natives in Lower 
Bengal detest cultivating indigo ; 
they were aware that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor had been besieged 
by crowds of eager ryots on his 
recent tour through the districts, 
all anxious, as if their life was at 
stake, to hear that the ryot was to 
be his own master; and yet they 
carried through a measure which 
proposed to bind him to a task- 
master by the penalties of the 
criminal law. Most fortunately for 
England and for India, there was 
an authority still superior whose 
assent was necessary, and Sir 
Charles Wood has without hesi- 
tation and without compromise or 
concession rejected the measure 
altogether. He has saved India 
from an enormous calamity, and 
England from committing a most 
flagrant injustice. He has ex- 
pounded in the clearest terms the 
only true doctrine that we can 
uphold in cases of this sort—the 
Hindoo is to be treated as a free 
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man and as the equal of the 
European. The object of the occu- 
vation of India is not to enable 

nglish settlers to acquire rapid 
fortunes, but to make the natives 
of India happy and prosperous, If 
we do not propose this to ourselves 
as the one aim of our government 
of India, we shall only bring curses 
on our own heads and on the heads 
of the wretched Hindoos, That a 
Hindoo who does not fulfil a civil 
contract should be treated as a 
criminal, because, if civil remedies 
alone are provided, the English 
settler will, as Mr. Laing says, pack 
up his portmanteau, is so wild a 
confusion of those first principles of 
justice and law which should regu- 
ate the government of a depen- 
dency like India by a free country, 
that we may tremble at the thought 
that when it was announced as the 
foundation of a Government mea- 
sure only two members of the 
Legislative Council were found to 
vote against it. We may also 
tremble at the thought that the de- 
cision of such vital points of Indian 
Government ‘hangs on the acci- 
dental fluctuations of our parlia- 
mentary struggles. Sir Charles 
Wood happened to be in office,and 
has decided, as became a man who 
cares more to adhere to great prin- 
ciples of justice and good govern- 
ment than to please the noisy 
cliques who rage and write at 
Caleutta. But Mr. Danby Seymour, 
who was Under-Secretary for India 
in Lord Derby’s Administration, 
took the side of the planters, and 
thought that the natives should be 
compelled to cultivate indigo, That 
the Derby Cabinet would really 
have sanctioned this gross injustice 
if it had been in office is very 
doubtful, for Lord Stanley has 
always shown himself a friend to 
the natives of India; but that a 
man who has held office at home, 
and has had an opportunity of 
knowing the real question at issue, 
should have been capable of de- 
fending a measure that would have 
placed the ryot at the mercy of a 
taskmaster, is a sign of what Par- 
liamentary Government may do for 
Inflia that gives rise to the gravest 
apprehensions. 
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It has often been said that the 
danger of allowing English settlers 
to treat the Hindoos as slaves, or, 
to use the term actually in vogue 
in India, as ‘niggers, is quite as 
great for the English as for the 
natives. The settlers would become 
rapidly demoralized unless Govern- 
ment kept a firm hand over them. 
How strong is the propensity of a 
portion of this class to tyranny and 
cruelty, and how easily authority 
entrusted to them is abused, even 
when they are neither tyrannical 
nor cruel, may be gathered from 
the facts collected together in Mr. 
Layard’s recent speech. It must 
be remembered that Sir Charles 
Wood declared after this speech 
was made, that all the assertions 
contained in it were strictly true. 
He invited the House to hear what 
had been the effect of the temporary 
Act of last year, the Act which the 
Legislative Council now proposed 
torenew. The Act, as appears from 
the evidence and judgment of inde- 
pendent eye-witnesses, was virtually 
a Slave-law, and amounted to an 
attempt to get indigo sown at the 
point of the bayonet. The admi- 
nistration of the Act was entrusted 
to a large number of young, inex- 
perienced men sent up to the indigo 
districts. It was found that hun- 
dreds of the agreements between 
planters and ryots were forgeries, 
that great numbers of the ryots 
were in prison, and that the indigo 
districts presented one horrible 
scene of reckless injustice and 
oppression. In one gaol there were 
no fewer than 588 ryots, criminally 
convicted under the Act ; one man 
had to pay 217 rupees, who had 
had an advance of only six, and 
another 161 rupees for an advance 
of only two. One case deserves to 
be singled out and engraved in the 
memory of all those who concern 
themselves with the manner in 
which we fulfil the responsibility 
we have assumed by occupying 
India, An unhappy ryot was said 
to have bound himself and his heirs 
never to repay back an advance in 
any other way than by cultivating 
indigo. This agreement was a for- 
gery, and was of a date as recent 
as November, 1859. The ryot was 
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thrown into prison, having bound 
himself and his heirs, according to 
a forged agreement, to be for ever 
a slave to the soil of which an 
indigo planter had obtained posses- 
sion. If Englishmen get into the 
habit of using such means, and 
inflicting such wrongs, if settlers 
who do or allow such things are 
not repressed sternly by the Govern- 
ment, the fatal spirit of slave-driving 
will creep into the English in India, 
and we shall not only make the 
Hindoos miserable, but we shall 
introduce into the bosom of our 
own society the poisonous taint of 
that moral hardness which is the 
inevitable fruit of a European 
holding an Asiatic or an African in 
bondage. 

The horrors of civil war seem 
impending over America. For 
some time the policy of President 
Lincoln’s Cabinet appeared doubt- 
ful, but its hesitation is now attri- 
buted to the absorption of atten- 
tion involved in the appointment 
of thousands of supporters to posts 
of every degree of importance. The 
policy of the Cabinet now seems 
clear ; and it would be very difti- 
cult to say that any policy would 
be better. The Union will not 
commence hostilities, but it will 
not surrender anything. It will 
pour reinforcements into the forts 
that can be safely and easily re- 
inforced, and it will perhaps make 
a serious effort to occupy sucha 
position in Texas as will, in the 
event of an open struggle, enable 
General Houston to operate against 
the secession party in that State. 
The important forts of Tortugas 
and Keywest being situated on 
islands in the open sea, may be 
easily held so long as the Southern 
confederation is without a navy 
and Brazos Santiago is represented 
as a station in Texas that may 
readily be occupied, and which 
will place its occupants in a com- 
manding position, On the other 
hand, the Southerners have com- 
pleted their peaeenieens for war, 
and have probably a much larger 
force ready to take the field than 
the United States can boast. It 
has even been said that they are 
prepared, if war once begins, to 
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march northward at once and dic- 
tate their own terms at Washing- 
ton. The most curious part of the 
whole is, the calm apathy with 
which the great mercantile cities 
seem to regard a danger that is so 
near and so great. Every account 
represents New York to be as tran- 
quil as Glasgow or Liverpool, and 
the military affairs of the rival 
confederacies elicit scarcely as 
much interest as the Crimean cam- 
~~ did in its time. This will 
ye pronounced by different critics 
to be the noble tranquillity of con- 
scious strength or the torpidity of 
mercantile selfishness. 

Meantime, an event has occurred 
which a year ago would have 
awakened the vociferous indigna- 
tion of all Americans. Under the 
cover of a local revolution, Spain 
has decided on annexing her 
old colony of San Domingo. Mr. 
Buchanan must nowremember with 
some shame the Ostend manifesto, 
and all his messages to Congress 
advising a vote for the purchase of 
Cuba, It is Spain, not the States, 
that is now the aggressor, that lifts 
its head on high and challenges 
the contumelious Yankee. Pro- 
bably San Domingo has been ap- 
propriated chiefly as a sign of the 
activity of Spain, rather than as a 
source of positive profit. It is 
scarcely likely that either France 
or England would view with in- 
difference the enslavement of the 
free blacks of Hayti, and a neigh- 
bouring population of free blacks 
is a serious difficulty for the pos- 
sessors of Cuba. San Domingo is, 
however, in some measure an out- 
work of Cuba, and the likelihood 
of some portion of the American 
Union one day attempting to get 
San Domingo first, in order to get 
Cuba afterwards, may be a suf- 
ficient reason for Spain to have de- 
cided to run the risk of appro- 
priating her old colony. Even in 
the midst of the confusion of an 
impending civil war in the States, 
there is some risk in the bold act 
of Spain, for it must make the 
blood of every American boil to 
think that his country is now rated 
so low that Spain can beard it. 
England has no interest in the 
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matter. So long as the area of 
slavery is not extended, it cannot 
signify to us whether San Domingo 
isin the hands of revolted or re- 
conciled colonists, In one way we 
may rejoice at what has happened. 
Spain is rising in the world, and if 
she rises much more she will claim 
to be consulted in European affairs ; 
but this claim can hardly be allowed 
so long as she parades her insol- 
vency, and she may therefore 
gladden the hearts of English 
bondholders by paying her debts, 
in order to gain admission into the 
councils of Europe. 

The Schleswig-Holstein dispute 
still rages without any appearance 
of approaching a conclusion. The 
Danes have unfortunately com- 
mitted the folly of resorting to an 
unworthy subterfuge. They have 
long ago acknowledged the right 
of Germany to interfere to see that 
justice is done to Holstein, and 
they have been brought to allow 
that justice to Holstein involves a 
permission to the Holsteiners to 
have a voice in fixing their own 
taxation. About a year ago the 
Federal Diet issued a series of 
demands, which ended in a per- 
emptory claim that the budget of 
the current year should be submit- 
ted to the estates of Holstein. The 
Danish Government kicked hard at 
this, but Germany, through Prussia, 
ao to the sense of justice in 
the three powers, England, France, 
and Russia, who were endeavour- 
ing to put an end to the dis- 
pute; and these powers decided 
against Denmark, by saying that 
the budget must be submitted 
to the estates. To the surprise 
of every one, the Danes replied 
that it had been submitted already. 
‘To no one was this more unex- 
pected news than to the members 
of the estates. They asked the 
Royal Commissioner present at 
the sitting, whether it had been 
submitted or not, and he replied 
that he did notknow. Afterwards 
it turned out that what the Danish 
Government meant was, that a 
general proposal for the submission 
of the budget, not of this year, but 
of a different period, had been put 
as a clause into a bill of a more gene- 
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ral character. It is not by such 
poor artifices as this that Denmark 
will avert a war if she dreads one, or 
enlist the sympathy of Europe on 
her side in case war breaks out in 
accordance with her wishes. The 
whole business looks very much as 
if Denmark longed for a war in 
which her powerful friends would 
secure her from harm, while the 
mere fact of war would release her 
from her engagements to Germany. 
On the other hand, it must be 
allowed that the estates of Holstein 
are equally disinclined to treat 
Denmark fairly, and to come toa 
peaceful and honourable settle- 
ment, They have announced their 
intention of rejecting all proposals 
whatever made by Denmark, until 
they get their way as to the union 
of Schleswig. This is abandoning all 
the sure ground of legal claims for 
the vague region of national sym- 
pathies, and we cannot expect that 
Denmark should waste her time 
further in efforts at reconciliation 
which are beforehand doomed to 
failure. It is now incumbent on 


Prussia, as the representative of 
Germany, to discountenance the 


Holsteiners in a course of resis- 
tance that is open to so many ob- 
jections, 

Prussia has very good reason for 
avoiding war if she can. She has 
now ceased to act cordially with 
Austria, and her demand for the 
leadership of the Northern Federal 
troops in time of war has been 
rejected by the Cabinet of Vienna. 
Unless, therefore, she is prepared 
to defy Austria, it cannot be to her 
advantage to provoke a contest in 
which Federal rules and feelings 
would necessarily play so large a 
part, and where the pettiness of 
the enemy would prevent the in- 
clination to let Prussia lead, which 
might arise in the crisis of a great 
war. Posen, too, must make Prus- 
sia anxious. It is true that the 
disturbances at Warsaw have ended 
in the easy triumph of the military 
and in the massacre of a great 
number of unarmed citizens. Rus- 
sia has no immediate danger to fear 
from Poland; neither has Prussia. 
But it is a source of immense 
anxiety to every country, and espe- 
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cially to a country so weak as 
Prussia, to feel that there is a vul- 
nerable heel in one province ; and 
that a portion of the nation cannot 
be depended on in the hour of 
need, 

The Hungarian Diet met at Buda 
on the 6th of April. After an 
hour’s sitting at that place it ad- 
journed to Pesth. This circum- 
stance, trifling in itself, assumes a 
considerable importance as a sign 
of the relations between Austria 
and Hungary. By the laws of 1848, 
it was provided that the Diet 
should meet at Pesth; but the 
Emperor had announced that it 

yas to meet at Buda, which, as a 
fortified place, was considered 
more favourable to the Govern- 
ment. The Emperor some time 
ago is said to have intended to 
have been present in person at 
the opening of the Diet, but he 
subsequently abandoned the inten- 
tion of placing himself in a posi- 
tion where anything like defeat or 
opposition might so easily have 
compromised his dignity. As the 
Emperor was not to be there, and 
as no Palatine can assume a legal 
footing before the king has been 


crowned, the proper functionary 
to open the Diet was the Judex of 
the Hungarian curia. The question 
whether so peculiarly local and 


legal a functionary should be 
created, was long and anxiously 
debated at Vienna. The Ministers 
most anxious for the preservation 
of the supreme authority of the 
Emperor strenuously resisted a 
concession that they considered in- 
consistent with their general policy. 
But the party that advocated con- 
cession prevailed, and Count Ap- 
post was appointed Judex. When 
ne arrived at Pesth he was in- 
formed by tae deputies that the 

unanimously requested to be al- 
lowed to sit there, and not at Buda, 
The matter was referred by tele- 
graph to Vienna ; and after a short 
hesitation the request was granted, 
although, in order to save the Em- 
peror’s honour, it was ordered that 
the Diet should be formally opened 
at Buda. When the Diet was 
opened, the Emperor proved his 
title to be king by presenting the 
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acts of abdication of his uncle and 
father, and thus acknowledged that 
ever since his accession to the 
Imperial throne he has governed 
as a conqueror, and not as a legal 
and constitutional sovereign. There 
was nothing on which the Hun- 
garians had more fixed their hearts 
than on obtaining this acknow- 
ledgment ; and thus the very open- 
ing of the Diet involved conces- 
sions being made to them on three 
points. 

Europe may well ask where will 
concession stop? How can the 
Emperor avoid the great dilemma 
which now stares him in the face? 
The Hungarians, with very few 
exceptions, all want the same thing. 
Both those who are called mode- 
rates, headed by M. Deak, and 
those who are called ultras, headed 
by Count Teleki, agree in asking 
that the union between Hungary 
and Austria shall be merely a 
personal one. The Emperor of 
Austria is to be King of Hungary 
exactly as George 1. was King of 
England and Elector of Hanover. 
This is to be the only connexion 
between the two countries. Hun- 
gary is to be perfectly independent, 
vote its own taxes, raise its own 
soldiers, and keep them within its 
own borders. There can be no 
doubt that if the constitutional law 
of Hungary and the Pragmatic 
Sanction are to be the bases on 
which the relations of Austria and 
Hungary are to rest, the Hunga- 
rians are perfectly justified, so far 
as their technical rights amount to 
a justification, in asking for this. 
If the Emperor refuses to grant it, 
he abandons the position of lega- 
lity, and invades the Hungarian 
Constitution: if he grants it, the 
Austrian Empire is at an end. Un- 
less Hungary forms an integral por- 
tion of the Empire, the power and 
prestige of the Empire are gone. 

This dilemma presses very hardly, 
we may be sure, on the Vienna 
Cabinet, and in order to escape 
from it two courses are suggested 
which divide the opinions of the 
highest Austrian authorities. <A 
portion of the Cabinet urges that it 
is better to concede everything that 
the Hungarianscan constitutionally 
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ask, and stake the future of Austria 
on the chance that the Hungarians, 
when no longer irritated by the 
denial of their rights, may see how 
much they themselves have to gain 
by the continuance of the Empire, 
and may be willing to send members 
to a central representative body. 
Unfortunately, there seems daily 
less chance that this policy would 
prevail if the Hungarians had a free 
choice. It would be advocated 
probably by M. Deak and the 
moderate party, including the vast 
majority of the great landowners. 
Butthe more advanced party cherish 
dreams of patriotic ambition which 
would not permit them to come to 
any terms with Austria, They are 
perfectly willing that the Austrian 
Empire should fall to pieces, The 
German provinces would, they 
think, fall to Prussia, and Venetia 
to Italy, and all the Sclavonic 
provinces would cluster round a 
new and great kingdom of Hungary, 
which might have a magnificent 
future before it, and might hope to 
increase its territory and its impor- 
tance at the expense of Turkey. 
This view of the future of Hungary 
may be very chimerical. It cer- 
tainly seems to Englishmen that 
the disruption of the Austrian 
Empire would be a great calamity 
to Europe, and that the Hungarians 
are throwing away an _ excellent 
opportunity of permanently guiding 
the counsels of a great existing 
Empire, in order to build up a weak 
and hypothetical kingdom. But 
however mistaken the view of the 
more liberal Hungarians may be, 
yet if they entertain it, and power 
is placed in their hands by the 
concessions of Austria, they will 
succeed in ruining Austria, although 
they may ruin themselves at the 
same time. 

No wonder, then, that some of 
the more energetic advisers of the 
Emperor, among whom General 
Benedek is the most conspicuous, 
contend that any further concessions 
would be a great mistake; and 
General Benedek has given expres- 
sion to his opinion in an order 
addressed to his troops, which 
speaks of the Hungarian leaders 
with great contempt, tells the sol- 
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diers not to trouble themselves 
about politics, and takes a very 
military view of the problems of 
constitutional law. This has given 
the gravest offence in Hungary, and 
has largely increased the ill-will 
that previously existed. General 
Benedek does not, probably, much 
regret this. He, and those with 
whom he acts, call on the Emperor 
to take a bold course. They wish 
to look the worst in the face, and 
to fight, if fighting must come, 
They think that Austria must be 
ruined if she does not fight, and 
may possibly come off tolerably 
well if she boldly confronts her 
enemies. Russia is, they think, 
bound to her by the Polish difficul- 
ties they have in common, and the 
Germans will not quietly allow the 
Danube to pass out of the control 
of a German power, if they once 
see clearly whither Hungary is 
tending. Italy will at least give 
the vast and admirably organized 
army of Venetia an easy triumph at 
first, and as to remoter contingen- 
cies, Austria must trust to the good 
fortune that has so often befriended 
her before. 

That a war might possibly suit 
Austria now, and that the prolonga- 
tion of peace may give her enemies 
all they want on very cheap terms, 
is an opinion that is evidently 
shared by one of the shrewdest 
judges of European politics. Count 
Cavour says distinctly enough that 
he reckons on getting Venetia with- 
out a struggle. Why should the 
Italians fight, if the Hungarians 
are going to break in pieces the 
yoke that presses on the north-east 
of Italy? Time must run in favour 
of Victor Emmanuel and his sub- 
jects, if the Hungarians succeed in 
virtually separating themselves 
from Austria. If Hungary is inde- 
pendent, there will be no Austria, 
and out of the ruin of the Empire 
Count Cavour can easily pick up 
the fragment that he wants, This 
is so obvious, that the Italians have 
by an overwhelming majority sup- 
ported the Prime Minister in his 
policy of delay. 

The dissension between Cavour 
and Garibaldi, which has ended so 
triumphantly for the former, was 
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at one time a cause of much 
anxiety to all the friends of Italy. 
It might have led to much more 
serious evils than it has done if 
Baron Ricasoli had not boldly sum- 
moned Garibaldi to declare himself, 
and no longer to leave it doubtful 
whether he intended to assume a 
position incompatible with the au- 
thority of the King and incon- 
sistent with the duties of a private 
citizen. Probably no other man in 
Italy would have had the courage 
and moral weight to make such a 
demand in a shape that forced 
Garibaldi to announce distinctly 
what he meant and wished to do. 
It appeared that what he wanted 
was that there should be a distinct 
army of the South of Italy, which 
would have been an irregular force 
of volunteers under the command 
of himself and his captains. To 
have conceded this would have 
been to concede that an authority 
independent of the King should 
levy troops, regulate their move- 
ments, and declare war at any 
moment he pleases. It would also 
have been to revive under another 
and very dangerous shape the old 


separation of the North and South. 
Count Cavour therefore resisted it 
with all his energy, and plainly set 
before the Parliament what was 
the real issue submitted to them. 
A very large majority proved that 
the Italians are — of under- 


standing the first elements of good 
overnment, and there is reason to 
os that Garibaldi himself has 
now arrived at a conviction that 
he must avoid a rupture with the 
King’s Government, unless he 
wishes to undo all that he has done. 

In the masterly State Paper 
which Count Cavour has sent for 
the consideration of Lord John 
Russell, and which contains an 
elaborate statement of the present 
position and policy of Italy, he ex- 
presses a confident hope that the 
day is not very distant when the 
breach between the Papacy and the 
kingdom of Italy will be healed. 
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He expects that before long the 
present Pope or his successor will 
accept the proposal, to have a com- 
plete ecclesiastical independence 
secured on condition of the sur- 
render of the temporal power. It 
pee that only a few weeks ago 
this proposal was actually enter- 
tained not unfavourably by the 
Court of Rome itself, and negotia- 
tions were entered into with Count 
Cavour in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the preliminaries of a final 
arrangement could be agreed on. 
Subsequently the Pope got fright- 
ened, and was overborne by those 
among his advisers who counsel 
unbending and unvarying resis- 
tance to every project of change. 
The negotiator was disavowed and 
even exiled, and the Pope is as 
furious as ever against the robber 
of the Church. But it is not im- 
possible that Count Cavour may 
succeed after all in effecting an 
amicable arrangement. A very large, 
influential, and increasing section 
of the Italian clergy, numbering 
even members of the Pope’s house- 
hold, are strongly bent on attach- 
ing themselves to the national cause, 
and abandoning the temporal power 
as superfluous and a cause of end- 
less embarrassments. The time 
must also soon come when the Pope 
will cease to be able to pay his way. 
It is a marvel how he has found 
money up to the present time. But 
as his whole territorial income is 
less than one half of the interest of 
his debt, the end of his solvency 
cannot be very far off, and this end 
will undoubtedly be hastened by 
the great expenses of the army 
which, in defiance of the dictation 
of the commonest prudence, his 
more warlike counsellors insist on 
being kept up. When his money 
is gone and he finds how many of 
the clergy among his countrymen 
are in favour of surrender on 
equitable terms, it is not impossi- 
ble that he may return to the none 
of mind in which he despatched 
Dr. Pantaleone to Turin. 





